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INTRODUCTION. 


A  boundless,  dreary  waste  of  waters ;  a  good  ship 
ploughing  her  way  wearily ;  two  "  chums  "  having 
their  afternoon  smoke  and  confidential  chat  together — 
and  there,  reader,  you  are  present  at  the  scene  of  the 
nativity — so  to  speak — of  this  book. 

Leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  and  looking  down  into 
the  deep  blue  sea,  these  two  friends  are  languidly 
bewailing  the  tedious  monotony  of  a  sea  voyage. 

"  Three  months  more  of  this,"  remarks  the  younger, 
adding  an  expletive  implying  intense  disgust  at  the 
future  prospect.     "  "What  a  blank  is  one's  life  !  " 

"  So  much  of  existence  thrown  away ! "  says  the 
other.     "  I've  read  until  I  hate  the  sight  of  a  book." 

"  So  have  I ;  and  I  know  what  every  fellow  is  going 
to  say  when  he  comes  up  to  me." 

"  Backgammon  is  utter " 

"  Eope  quoits  are  worse." 

And  so  on,  until  all  the  amusements  resorted  to  on 
board  ship  are  one  after  the  other  condemned. 

"  I  say,"  remarks  a  corpulent  old  warrior,  approach- 
ing, "  did  I  tell  you " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  reply  the  two  discontented  beings,  with 
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our  voice.     "We  know  all  about  it!     It  happened  at 
Bangalore.     We've  heard  it  often." 

The  communicative  warrior  retires  abashed,  and  the 
two  return  to  their  occupation  of  looking  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  ocean. 

"  This  will  never  do,  you  know !  We  shall  be 
drivelling  idiots  by  the  time  we  get  home  !  " 

"  I  don't  feel  very  far  from  it  now,"  says  his  friend, 
shaking  his  head  mournfully,  "and  we've  only  had  a 
couple  of  weeks  of  it.  Oh,  confound  him  !  here's  old 
Dizzy!" 

"  Look  here  !  "  begins  the  last-named  gentleman  : 
"  did  you  fellows  ever  hear  how " 

"Now,  which  one  is  it  going  to  be?"  asks  the 
younger,  interrupting  him  snappishly.  "Is  it  about 
when  you  played  the  Yankee  skipper  at  ecarte  ?  for  I'm 
hanged  if  I  can  listen  to  that  any  more  !  " 

"Xo,  it  wasn't!"  replies  Dizzy  indignantly.  "I 
was  going  to  tell  you  about " 

"Well,  never  mind!  Whatever  it  was,  you've  told 
it  us  before." 

Dizzy  retires  crest-fallen,  and  the  friends  continue 
their  grumble  uninterrupted. 

What  lias  the  younger  seen,  that  makes  his  face 
brighten  up  so  ? 

Eas  liis  abstracted  gaze  into  the  deep  been  met  by  a 
glimpse  of  a  lovely  mermaid,  or  is  he  indulging  in  a 
happy  day-dream  ? 

No  ;  ii  is  the  Hash  of  a  bright  thought  which  is  light- 
ing up  lii^  featpres. 

-I    say3    old   fellow!"    he   exclaims,    "111   tell   you 
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what  we'll  do  !     Let's  jot  clown  our  life  in  Japan,  by 
way  of  amusing  ourselves  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage !" 

The  elder  one,  although  in  reality  snatching  at  the 
idea  as  eagerly  as  the  speaker,  thinks  it  becoming  his 
two  or  three  years'  seniority  to  show  a  certain  amount  of 
caution ;  so  he  shakes  his  head  doubtfully,  and  responds  : 
"  Well,  I  don't  know.  You  can,  perhaps,  describe  a 
run,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  I'm — I'm  not  bad  at 
—at " 

Here  the  other  comes  to  the  relief  of  his  friend, 
faltering  in  his  modesty,  and  encourages  him  with  a 
figurative  pat  on  the  back:  "  No,  you're  not  half  bad  ; 
and  between  the  two  of  us,  I  think  we  might,  by  giving 
a  sketch  of  our  two  years  in  Japan,  make  an  amusing 
book  of  it ;  for,  you  know,  old  boy,  we  had  some  great 
fun  there." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  returns  the  elder,  still  riding  the  high 
horse,  which  he  thinks  he  is  duly  entitled  to  mount, 
from  the  fact  of  his  having  made  his  debut  on  life's 
stage  a  little  in  advance  of  his  friend :  "it  might  be  all 
very  amusing  to  our  fellows  ;  but  I  doubt  if  the  general 
public " 

li  Oh,  bother  the  general  public  !  " — Here  the  authors 
apologise  to  the  general  public. — "  At  all  events,  it  will 
be  something  to  do ;  and  when  we  get  home,  some 
foolish  individual  might  undertake  to  publish  it." — 
Here  the  authors  apologise  to  Mr.  Chapman. 

"All  right !  "  says  the  elder  one,  suddenly  becoming 
a  convert  to  the  other's  views.  "  I  vote  we  begin  at 
once." 

And  begin  at  once  they  did  with  the  utmost  enthu- 
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siasm,  though  their  labours  were  perforce  carried  on  at 
times  in  rather  a  desultory  manner. 

Of  these  labours  this  book  is  the  result. 

P.S. — The  authors  feel  that  it  is  due  to  themselves  to 
state  that  the  arrangement  and  compilation  of  this  book 
have  been  made  under  great  difficulties. 

Torn  asunder  by  the  cruel  exigencies  of  the  service, 
they  have  been  unable  to  compare  or  arrange  their 
w<  >rk  properly ;  and  to  this  circumstance  they  beg  the 
generous  reader  to  attribute  any  tiresome  repetition  he 
or  she  may  detect. 

It  is  their  virgin  attempt ;  and,  in  fear  and  trembling, 
they  orfer  it  to  the  world. 

"Be  to  their  faults  a  little  blind  !  "  They  are  pain- 
fully conscious  of  their  own  shortcomings ;  and  can  only 
pray  that  the  glaring  deficiencies,  to  which  they  them- 
selves arc  fully  alive,  may  be  lightly  passed  over,  nor 
visited  with  the  displeasure  they  deserve. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Aaron. — Huntsman  to  the  celebrated  Yokohama  Hunt. 

B.,  Mulvey,  The  Child. — His  satellites,  radiating  round  and  reflecting 

the  light  of  the  above  great  planet. 
Belleville — The  beautiful,  the  beau. 
The  Fenian. — Not  so  beautiful,  but  still  a  oeau  garqon.     Of  these  twain 

it  may  appropriately  be  said,  ' '  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  this ; ' ' 

but  closely  allied  on  one  point — both  keen  promoters  of  sport : 

Belleville  loving  it  even  as  the  fragrant  fat  of  the  bear,  or  the 

savoury  essence  of  almond ;  the  Fenian  pursuing  it  with  the  fire 

of  red  pepper. 
The  Aide — Belonging  to  the  Staff  and  lean  kine. 
Captain  Puteles — To  the  (Fal)staff,  or  fat  kine ;  stout  of  heart  and 

figure. 
Me.  Pop. — A  great  gun  in  his  way,  who  appears  on  the  scene  as  a 

leading  character  on  several  occasions — the  most  prominent  being 

in  his  ever-memorable  Race  with  the  last-named  welter  weight. 
Abdul. — He  to  whom  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  drill  [acquaintance  with 

is  perhaps  a  better  term),  and  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for  more 

than  one  of  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
The  Captain. — A  veteran  warrior,  bearded  and  bronzed,  but  also  much 

bearded  and  cheeked  by  those  to  whom  he  often  acts  the  part  of 

bear-leader. 
C now  misses  his  old  friends  more  oft  than  ever  did  he  snipe  or 

pheasant,  catch  or  cannon,  ere  he  left  us. 
Jolly  requires  no  description. 
Dr.  Pierre  de  Pifet. — A  martial  medico,  who  on  one  occasion  attains 

a  high  standard  of  equestrian  celebrity — only  to  vanish  again  into 

obscurity,  with  the  passing  brilliancy  of  a  meteor. 
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1  M:.  QuoCK  WOOK, — A  young  and  promising  member  of  the  same  pro- 
fession, the  clearness  of  whose  delivery  is  scarcely  commensurate 
with  his  fluency  of  diction  and  readiness  of  idea. 

THE  T.ivi  k  CUTTER. — A  most  able  theorist  on  the  probable  age  of  a 
horse,  the  proper  weight  of  a  cutting  whip,  or  the  fittest  length 
for  a  spur ;  Tinder  whose  able  tuition  any  and  every  description  of 
horse  speedily  becomes  a  thoroughly  finished  animal. 

Tony  figures  during  the  occasional  brief  intervals  he  aUows  himself 
between  his  periods  of  somnolency. 

Spiro. — A  young  gentleman  of  the  Grecian  style  of  beauty,  the  length 
of  whose  limb  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  his  narratory  bow. 

Tweexer. — A  modern  version  of  the  Artful  Dodger,  known  chiefly  as 
the  fortunate  owner  of  the  celebrated  Pig. 

Bobby  may  be  described  as  the  soul  of  wit — brevity. 

MiCAWBER. — So  called  from  the  many  points  he  possesses  in  common 
with  the  immortal  character  of  that  name. 

Boxes. — A  Sapper  of  renown.  One  of  ye  chief  sporting  characters  of 
yc  Great  Work  that  men  call  "  Our  Life  in  Japan." 

R ,  a  Minden  Boy — wearing,  like  his  first  love,  the  badge  of  the 

double  X  — is  here  seen  as  the  Guide  to  Daiboots. 

Fi.n  fy — Of  the  same  corps;  a  mighty  hunter. 

Podgy. — One  of  Scotland's  warlike  sons. 

T ,  last,  but  very  far  from  least,  of  the  martial  heroes.     Rival  of 

the  fat  priest  at  the  Temple  of  Daiboots — conquered,  but  not 
disgrac.il. 

RUDOLPH. — The  Sir  Joseph  LTawloy  of  Japan. 

LOTHABIO. — A  gentle  knight,  combining  in  the  modern  sportsman  all 
the  romantic  virtues  peculiar  to  the  days  of  chivalry. 

JOEBOCKS  has  been  drawn  by  an  abler  pen  than  ours. 

Alex  \xi>i:it. — Another  daisy  of  the  Yokohama  Turf. 

(Sec,  &c,  &c,  &c,  &c. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

OUR    ARRIVAL 

On  the  9th  May,  1866,  we  arrived  in  Japan,  the  Land 
of  the  Rising  Sun,  as  its  inhabitants  proudly  call  it,  a 
country  of  which  so  much  has  been  written  and  so  much 
has  been  talked  for  the  last  ten  years,  that  to  obtain  a 
reader  of  one  single  more  work  on  it  is  expecting  a 
great  deal  from  a  generous  and  enlightened  public. 

This  volume  is  not,  however,  entirely  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  Our 
object  is  more  amusement  than  instruction;  so  the 
general  reader  may  rest  quite  assured  that  he  will  not 
have  to  digest  such  dry  facts  as,  "The  population  of 
Japan  is  estimated  at  about,"  &c,  or,  "  Japan  is  a  country 
rich  in  objects  of  interest  to  the  naturalist,  the  historian," 
&c,  &c. 

If  any  one  wants  information  on  such  points,  are 
there  not  countless  books,  we  repeat,  wherewith  he 
can  satisfy  his  craving  for  knowledge  ?  Let  him  con- 
sult one  of  these,  and  throw  aside  our  volume ;  for 
in  it  he  will  find  little  more  than  a  description  of  how 
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a  body  of  Englishmen,  exiled  for  a  time,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  seventeen  thousand  miles  from  home,  strove  to 
while  away  the  days,  weeks,  and  years,  until  it  should 
please  Providence  and  the  Horse  Guards  to  recall  them 
once  more  to  their  native  land. 

In  it  he  will  find  scarcely  anything  but  a  chronicle  of 
the  doings  of  these  Englishmen  for  the  space  of  two 
years:  how  they  rode,  shot,  ate,  drank,  and  generally 
made  merry  ;  what  they  thought  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants  ;  and  how  they  managed  to  amuse  themselves. 

To  make  a  new  start,  as  the  first  seems  to  have  been 
a  false  one : — we  landed  on  the  9th  of  May,  1866,  after 
having  been  a  year  in  Hong-Kong,  where  we  had  had 
the  bad  fortune  to  drop  in  for  a  particularly  sickly  season, 
the  bitters  of  which  only  served  to  heighten  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  lovely,  sunny  land  in  which  we  found 
ourselves,  on  this  bright  spring  morning. 

We  could  not  have  seen  it  under  more  favourable 
circumstances;  our  eyes,  accustomed  to  rest  on  the 
barren-looking  hills  of  Kowloon  and  Hong-Kong,  now 
feasted  on  every  new  feature  of  the  beautiful  landscape, 
which  was  spread  before  us  like  a  panorama  as  we  passed 
close  along  the  coast  on  our  way  into  the  harbour. 

Every  one  who  was  able  was  of  course  upon  deck, 
and  the  expressions  of  delight  that  burst  from  many,  as 
some  now  beauty  in  the  scene  opened  before  us,  showed 
I iow  keenly  our  jioor  fellows  were  enjoying  once  more 
the  sight  of  green  fields  and  wooded  hills,  which  to 
many,  no  doubt,  brought  recollections  of  happy  country 
lioims  far  away  in  old  England. 

As  the  officers  of  the  regiment  were  standing  on  the 
poop  enjoying  the  scenery,  full  many  a  regret  was  ex- 
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pressed  for  the  absence  of  one  whom  we  had  left  sleeping 
peacefully  in  the  Happy  Yalley  at  Hong-Kong,  the  last 
home  of  so  many  of  our  regiment.  Probably  similar 
regrets  stirred  the  hearts  of  many  forward  on  the  fore- 
castle, where  the  men  were  all  crowding,  eager  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  their  new  quarters ;  and  possibly  the  lovely 
landscape  became  blurred  and  indistinct  before  the  eyes 
of  more  than  one  honest  fellow  as  he  thought  of  "poor 
ould  Bill," — how  they  "  listed  together,"  and  how  they 
had  always  been  true  and  fast  comrades,  until  Bill,  what 
between  that  "  Chiney  fayyer "  and  "  them  Guards," 
was  carried  down  to  the  Happy  Yalley,  one  of  the  many 
victims  of  a  certain  scheme  of  false  economy,  of  which 
the  less  we  speak  the  better. 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we 
anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Yokohama,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  our  future  home  for  two  years  was  all  that  could 
be  desired. 

That  venerable,  white-headed  old  mountain,  Fusi- 
yama,  monopolised  most  of  the  attention,  as  it  would 
always  be  sure  to  do,  no  matter  under  what  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  not  its  height  so  much  (about  12,000  feet)  that 
makes  it  remarkable,  as  its  peculiar  shape  and  isolated 
position. 

After  living  some  time  amongst  the  Japanese,  one 
begins  to  share  their  veneration  for  the  grand  old  moun- 
tain. 

There  is  also  another,  part  of  the  range  from  which 
Fusi-yama  springs,  which  is  called  O-yama,  and  has 
even  a  more  sacred  reputation  than  its  bigger  and  more 
majestic  neighbour. 

b2 
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At  noon  we  landed,  and  marched  up  to  the  English 
camp,  situated  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  town,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it  of  about  half  a  mile. 

In  a  few  days  the  regiment  we  relieved  embarked  for 
Eong-Kong,  and  left  us  in  undivided  possession. 

They,  poor  fellows,  wore  very  much  down  on  their 
luck  at  the  prospect  of  a  summer  at  Hong-Kong ;  and 
as  the  last  few  boats'  full  were  leaving  the  landing-place, 
and  our  band  was  playing  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  far  above 
the  strain  of  the  dear  old  air,  a  voice  from  the  ranks 
was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Begorra,  ye'd  better  to  change  it 
to  the  Dead  March  in  Saul,  for  we're  off  to  Hong- 
Kong  !  "  a  remark  which  seemed  to  have  anything  but 
an  enlivening  effect  on  the  comrades  of  this  military 
"  dismal  Jimmy." 

However,  the  passing  cloud,  we  hope,  was  dispersed  by 
the  few  hearty  farewell  cheers  we  gave  them ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  say  that  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  this 
lugubrious  warrior  were  never  realised ;  for  the  ensuing 
sum  in  or  at  Hong-Kong  turned  out  to  be  a  healthy  one, 
and  tow  of  the  "3 linden  Boys  "  fell  victims  to  the  dire 
climate. 

Before  ushering  you,  kind  reader,  into  strange  scenes 
and  strange  society,  we  as  ill  give  you  a  slight  sketch  of 
both,  just  as  we  would  say  to  a  friend  who  was  going  on 
a  visit  to  a  place  we  were  acquainted  with,  "You'll  find 
Jones  a  good  fellow,  gives  capital  dinners." — "Brown 
has  some  good  shooting." — "Very  good  hunting  coun- 
try."— "  People  about  inclined  to  be  civil,"  &c. 

Tho  remainder  of  this  chapter,  then,  will  be  devoted  to 
initiating  you,  in  a  slight  degree,  into  the  peculiarities  of 
the  country,  the  story  of  our  life  in  which  we  offer  to  you. 
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Novelty  is  ever  charming  as  a  rule,  though  it  wears 
off  in  a  very  short  time  after  arriving  in  a  new  place  ; 
but  with  us,  Japan  and  its  inhabitants  never  ceased  to 
be  a  novelty.  There  was  always  something  new  to  ob- 
serve and  wonder  at.  They  are  a  people  so  totally 
different  from  any  other  in  the  world,  that  in  a  year's 
residence  amongst  them  you  get  a  less  insight  into  their 
manners  and  customs  than  could  be  gained  in  six  weeks 
into  the  habits  of  any  other  nation.  Their  manners  are 
polished  in  the  extreme ;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly good-natured,  and  have  a  keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous — rather  too  much  so — for  we  believe  that  if 
the  most  dutiful  son,  possessed  of  the  greatest  filial 
piety,  were  to  see  his  father  dying  before  his  eyes,  he 
could  not  repress  a  laugh  if  the  old  gentleman  were  to 
do  it  at  all  in  a  comical  way. 

Their  laws  are  stringent,  and  we  must  presume  well 
framed,  as  the  government  seem  to  have  the  "masses" 
pretty  well  in  hand.  We  very  much  doubt  whether 
there  would  be  any  "  park  railing  "  scenes  amongst  them. 
Their  rules  of  etiquette  are  complicated  and  strict,  and 
extend  in  a  measure  most  absurdly  down  to  the  lowest 
classes.  Two  coolies  meeting  each  other  in  the  street, 
if  they  are  personally  acquainted  and  off  duty — that  is 
to  say,  not  engaged  in  carrying  any  load — will,  before 
they  commence  a  conversation,  bow,  simper,  and  smirk 
in  the  most  grotesque  manner  for  several  moments,  and 
on  leaving  each  other  will  repeat  the  same  performance. 
This  does  look  rather  ridiculous  when  we  consider  that 
the  probable  tailor's  bill  of  each  of  these  gentlemen  for 
the  half  year  is  the  following : — "To  one  rag  (summer  suit 
complete)  3  cash."    What  a  difference  from  the  "  Ulloa, 
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old  cockywax  !  what's  yer  little  game  ?  "  accompanied  by 
a  tap  on  the  chest  or  a  dig  in  the  ribs — the  kind  of  saluta- 
tion in  vogue  among  this  class  of  life  with  us.  We  conf 
that  of  the  two  we  rather  prefer  the  "  old  cockywax  " 
style.  We  have  seen  two  ol  d  women  meeting  in  a  street  in  a 
village,  approaching  each  other  for  several  yards,  bowing, 
sera]  ting,  and  cackling  pleasantly  the  while,  and  with  each 
bow  shuffling  a  pace  nearer  to  each  other  until  they  meet, 
when  they  probably  observe  that  it  is  a  fine  evening,  and 
then  part  in  the  same  polite  manner.  This  may  have  been 
the  third  or  fourth  time  they  have  met  during  the  day, 
and  on  each  occasion  the  same  thing  has  been  gone 
through,  with  the  only  exception,  probably,  of  changing 
the  remark  according  to  the  time  of  day. 

A  meeting  of  two  Japanese  "swells"  is  something 
wonderful  to  behold  :  the  bows,  smiles,  and  scrapes  are 
multiplied  almost  to  infinity,  and  the  foreign  looker-on 
is  apt  to  be  repeatedly  sold;  for  after  they  have  ap- 
proached  each  other  in  the  correct  style,  and  have  got  so 
near  that  they  cannot  bow  without  knocking  their  heads 
together,  he  naturally  concludes  that  the  conversation  is 
going  to  begin,  when  all  of  a  sudden  it  seems  to  strike 
them  both  simultaneously  that  they  have  not  been  quite 
polite  enough,  and  they  retire  shuffling  and  facing  each 
other  for  a  few  paces,  then  approach  as  before;  when, 
after  they  have  met,  they  may  or  may  not,  according  as 
they  think  they  have  or  have  not  been  sufficiently  formal, 
address  each  other.  We  cannot  help  contrasting  this 
with  the  vacant  and  mutual  "B?  are  you?"  of  two  of 
the  same  class  with  us.  We  have  seen  Europeans  going 
through  these  antics  with  Japanese  of  high  degree,  and 
we  have  been  strangely  moved  to  mirth  thereat — until 
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it  has  come  to  our  own  turn.  The  Frenchman  is  far 
away  the  best  at  it,  and  almost  comes  up  to  the  Japanese 
themselves  ;  but  the  Englishman  shirks  his  work  disgrace- 
fully, and  the  little  he  does  is  done  in  an  awkward,  not 
to  say  sheepish  way.  He  looks  piteously  out  of  the 
corners  of  his  eyes,  as  he  bows  and  rubs  his  knees — one  of 
the  minutiaB — to  see  if  any  of  his  countrymen  are  observ- 
ing him,  and  if  he  finds  out  that  he  is  watched,  he  be- 
comes more  heavy  than  ever. 

Their  politics  are — well,  we  had  better  not  go  into  that 
much,  as  it  is  a  thing  that  no  man  can  understand,  and 
we  should  think  that  the  person  who  knew  about  as  little 
of  it  as  any  one  was  the  supreme  head  of  affairs  in  Japan 
himself.  A  little  farther  on  we  may  possibly  take  a 
timid  dip  into  this  ticklish  subject. 

Their  dress,  though  striking  us  as  peculiar  at  first, 
we  soon  got  accustomed  to,  and  at  last  ended  by  admir- 
ing. We  can  vouch  for  the  comfort  of  it,  as  we  have 
sometimes  for  days,  when  out  in  the  country,  appeared 
entirely  en  Japonais.  We  recollect  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions one  of  our  party  went  so  far  as  to  have  his 
entire  head  shaved.  This  was  not  so  much  of  a  sacrifice 
on  his  part  as  might  at  first  appear,  for  his  locks  were  of 
a  certain  bright  tinge,  which  had  often  induced  little 
boys  in  the  streets  to  cry  out  after  him  the  name  of  a 
well-known  vegetable. 

We  shall  never  forget  the  delight  with  which  we  took 
our  first  rides  and  rambles  in  Japan,  through  green  lanes, 
and  over  wooded  hills  with  lovely,  peaceful  views  on 
every  side. 

How  we  did  revel  in  all  this  after  the  heat  and  fever 
of  that  barren  rock,  Hong-Kong,   which  would  be  an 
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unbearable  place  were  it  not  for  the  kind  and  almost 
princely  hospitality  of  the  merchants  there. 

Mai iv  a  pleasant  reminiscence  have  we  of  their  tiffins, 
dinner-parties,  and  halls. 

Yes,  Kong-Kong  was  not  such  a  bad  place  after  all  in 
the  winter-time.  We  often  sigh  as  we  think  of  some  of 
its  comforts.  Where  in  the  world  is  there  such  perfec- 
tion in  a  servant  as  in  a  China  boy  ?  Scrupulously 
clean  and  attentive,  he  watches  every  movement  with  a 
view  of  anticipating  your  wants.  Almost  his  only  draw- 
back is,  that  he  has  a  mother  who  dies  once  a  month  at 
( lanton.  This  is  the  form  in  which  the  request  for  leave 
is  invariably  put. 

This  looks  uncommonly  like  a  bolt  off  the  course. 

We  must  confine  ourselves  to  Japan. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HUTS   AND    KENNELS. 

An  Englishman's  first  care  is  always  said  to  be  to  make 
himself  comfortable ;  and,  naturally,  onr  earliest  thought 
was  to  make  our  dwellings  in  some  degree  habitable. 

Alas  !  in  our  case,  how  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  was 
this  of  attainment !  and,  after  many  futile  efforts  and 
waste  of  money  and  patience — both  notoriously  scarce 
articles  among  the  members  of  our  honoured  corps- 
even  the  most  persevering  were  fain  to  retire  from  the 
conflict,  and  seek  what  consolation  they  could  find  either 
in  groaning  in  silence  or  loudly  anathematising  the 
authorities. 

For,  gentle  reader,  may  we  ask  you — reared,  as  you 
no  doubt  have  been,  in  the  lap  of  luxury — to  imagine 
yourself  condemned  to  take  up  your  quarters  in  a  frail 
erection,  something  between  the  old-fashioned  dog-kenncl 
and  an  overgrown  bandbox,  into  which  at  one  time  the 
wind  and  rain  would  burst  almost  unrestrainedly,  at 
another  the  hot  sun  would  strike  down  on  the  head  of  the 
unoffending  inhabitant,  as  if  anxious  to  show  how  little 
such  a  so-called  shelter  availed  against  its  might  ?  Cer- 
tainly, however,  its  advantages  were  patent  to  the  most 
casual  observer ;  and  how  much  more  so  to  him  who 
could  say,  with  a  proud  sense  of  proprietorship,  "  This  is 
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my  home,  and"— with  a  slight  effort  of  imagination — 
u  my  castle  !"  for  it  combined  the  greatest  economy  of 
space  and  materia]  with  the  freest  possible  ventilation. 
Many  an  able  writer  lias  moralised  over  and  analysed 
every  phase  in  that  inherent  failing  of  human  nature — 
perversity  ;  and  this  natural  weakness  of  ours  was  here 
strongly  exemplified.  No  doubt  you  turn  back  with 
anything  but  feelings  of  delight  from  the  prospect  we 
have  put  before  you,  and  which,  we  assure  you,  appeared 
but  little  more  pleasing  in  its  reality  to  our  eyes;  but 
how  many  a  one  who  would  feel  himself  somewhat  ill- 
used  if  honoured  with  a  peremptory  invitation  to  consider 
himself  at  home  for  a  year  or  two  under  such  a  roof, 
would,  following  the  bent  of  his  own  taste  and  inclination, 
willingly  live  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  in  the  hot  and 
swampy  jungles  of  India  or  the  trackless  wilds  of  the 
American  forests  !  And  you,  again,  to  whom  we  more 
particularly  and  in  all  humility  address  ourselves — the 
leaders  and  upholders  of  the  grand  old  sports  of  England, 
where,  indeed,  true  sport  in  all  its  perfection  is  alone  to 
be  found — who,  by  your  example  and  keen  participation, 
keep  the  patrician  element  to  the  fore  in  these  de- 
generate (V)  days,  e'en  as  it  ever  was  when  the  flower 
of  old  Eome  turned  out  to  compete  for  the  laurel 
and  the  myrtle; — how  many  a  one  of  you  whose 
equanimity  might  be  considerably  upset  by  finding 
a  cold  wet  stream  dripping  down  unmercifully  on  his 
devoted  head,  when  comfortably  consigned  to  the 
capacious  arms  of  Morpheus,  from  the  one  hole  in  the 
roof  he  had  overlooked,  would  cheerfully  mount  his  hack 
on  the  chilliesl  of  damp  days  to  canter  off  to  Ashby 
Pastures;  and,  when  there,  stick  manfhllv  to  the  hounds 
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through  a  blank  morning — his  personal  discomfort  in- 
creasing every  moment — on  the  chance  of  a  gallop  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  certainty  of  a  cold  on  the  morrow ! 

So  much  for  the  difference  between  necessity  and  in- 
clination ;  but  as  our  aim  is  to  chronicle,  not  our  causes 
for  grumbling,  but  our  endeavours  to  make  time  pass 
lightly,  we  touch  but  timidly  on  subjects  the  bare 
mention  of  which  actuates  a  thousand  good  people  to  let 
forth  oft-read  homilies  with  regard  to  "the  lot  of  a 
soldier,"  "  the  fortune  of  war,"  &c,  &c.  One  more 
moment,  though,  you  must  give  us,  and  we  take  it  as 
Englishmen  to  whom  the  right  to  grumble  is  a  time- 
honoured  privilege.  We  ask  you  to  judge  for  your- 
selves whether  the  picture  we  have  drawn  comes  up  to 
your  preconceived  ideas  of  what  so  many  stay-at-home 
people,  whose  only  notions  of  the  far-off  countries 
toward  the  rising  sun  are  gathered  from  the  "  Arabian 
Nights,"  would  induce  you  to  believe  with  them  is  a 
land  of  Eastern  luxury  ! 

Suppose  us  to  have  taken  possession  of  our  new 
residences  ;  and  before  proceeding  any  further,  you  may 
not  find  it  out  of  your  way,  en  passant,  to  look  into  one 
of  them,  which  will  answer  much  for  the  description  of 
all,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  most  of  those  occupied  by  the  indi- 
viduals whom  we  crave  the  honour  of  introducing  to  you. 

The  spacious  apartment  of  ten  feet  square  is  bounded 
by  boarded  walls,  whose  weather-beaten  and  mouldy 
sides  the  sanguine  owner  (pro  few?.)  has  fondly  attempted, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  conceal  with  Japanese 
screen-paper ;  the  first  wet  night,  however,  showing  how 
uselessly  he  had  pitted  himself  against  the  elements. 
Through  various  well-designed  chinks  the  gentle  zephyrs 
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come  unbidden,  unci  with  the  same  ease  and  freedom 
sundry  holes  afford  facility  for  the  entrance  of  rats  to 
this  Liberty  Hall.  The  centre  of  the  room  is  taken  up 
with  a  low  stove,  most  conveniently  placed  for  tumbling 
over,  and  of  a  pattern  peculiarly  adapted  and  ingeniously 
contrived  for  a  cold  climate  and  a  frosty  night,  insomuch 
that  it  never  fails  to  emit  the  smoke,  which  it  generates 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  from  below  into  the  room, 
thus  almost  obviating  the  necessity  for  the  addition  of  a 
stove-pipe,  but  rendering  it  advisable  to  save  life  by 
opening  wide  all  the  doors  and  windows.  Unlit,  too,  it 
has  other  uses,  for  the  flue  carries  off  the  greater  portion 
of  the  rain  that  falls  on  the  roof,  conducting  it  into  its 
own  recesses,  and  thence  in  safety  on  to  the  floor  of  the 
hut.  Both  from  its  position  and  natural  beauty  this 
piece  of  furniture  would  attract  your  notice  prominently  ; 
and,  illustrative  of  this  point,  we  are  reminded  of  a  sad 
rase  r f  mistaken  identity  which  occurred  to  one  of 
"  ours  "  who  shall  be  nameless. 

Comparatively  a  newly-married  man,  he  had  been 
compelled  to  join  his  corps  in  Japan,  after  having  ex- 
perienced the  sweets  el' married  life  just  sufficiently  long- 
to  render  not  altogether  unbearable  the  idea  of  the 
temporary  separation,  which  his  orders  from  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  the  delicate  state  of  his  wife's  health  "pre- 
cluding, my  deai-,  the  possibility  of  your  accompanying 
me,"  had  enforced  upon  him. 

A.S  is  usual  with  these  faithless  swains,  a  short  time 
Bpenl  apart  from  his  mate  sufficed  to  effed  a  complete 
change  in  his  treasonable  mind;  and  that  return  of 
bachelorhood  which  had  seemed  so  pleasant  in  the 
distance  became  more  and  more  irksome.     Absent  and 
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constrained  at  one  moment,  noisy  and  artificially  high- 
spirited  at  the  next,  not  even  the  firmest  application  to 
his  studies  for  the  Staff  College — consisting,  to  the  eyes 
of  ordinary  mortals,  of  caricatures  without  the  faintest  re- 
semblance to  anything  or  anybody,  and  a  constant  perusal 
of  the  first  page  of  Victor  Hugo's  "  Le  Eoi  s' amuse  " 
— not  even  the  hourly  repetition  of  his  two  favourite 
pieces,  "Sally,  come  up"  and  "Van  Amburgh  is  the 
Man,"  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  most  asthmatic  har- 
monium— not  even  the  innocent  recreation  of  shaving  a 
portion  of  his  own  face  or  his  poodle's  body  till  he  had 
obtained  every  possible  variation  in  the  appearance  of 
both,  could  distract  his  thoughts  from  her  he  loved  so 
well.  At  length  a  climax  came  to  what  had  already 
become  almost  insupportable.  An  intimate  friend  of 
his,  and  also  of  his  better  half,  arrived  on  business  per 
mail  steamer.  Bringing  news  of  her  as  he  did,  how 
could  he  but  be  received  with  open  arms  ?  and  it  was 
agreed  he  should  dine  that  evening  at  Camp.  As  the 
new  arrival  splashed,  ankle  deep  in  mud,  in  his 
patent  leathers  (poor  soul,  'twas  his  first  visit  to  Japan) 
up  the  hill  for  his  dinner,  no  doubt  his  feelings  of 
friendship  cooled  down  somewhat  from  that  boiler  heat 
to  which  they  had  risen  at  meeting  an  old  acquaintance 
on  first  arriving  in  a  foreign  land ;  but  once  seated  with 
his  legs  under  what — hidden  as  it  was  by  a  snowy  cloth 
— might  have  been  mahogany,  but  wasn't,  his  heart  ex- 
panded gradually  as  it  felt  the  influence  of  the  good 
liquor  with  which  his  military  friend  plied  him. 

The  latter,  meanwhile,  was  anything  but  shirking  his 
collar,  and  raised  to  the  seventh  heaven  by  the  glowing 
accounts  of  Madame' s  ever-thoughtful  anxiety  for  him, 
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the  enthusiastic  way  in  which  she  was  wont  to  speak  of, 
and  her  many  loving  messages  to  the  absent  one,  bumper 
followed  bumper  in  alarming  succession.  He  insisted  on 
taking  wine  with  his  guest  no  less  than  six  different 
times;  toasted  his  spouse,  himself,  and  the  world  in 
general;  and,  finally,  ended  a  convivial  evening  by  spon- 
taneously bursting  into  song,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his 
heart  treating  the  company  to  the  a  Bailiff 's  Daughter," 
which  he  evidently  considered  more  or  less  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  By  the  time  he  had  arrived  at  the 
third  verse,  however,  his  feelings  proved  too  much  for 
him ;  and,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  walk 
through  the  wall  of  the  dining-room,  a  lucky  tack 
took  him  through  the  door,  and  with  more  than  one 
providential  escape  he  reached  his  own  hut  in  safety. 

With  his  earthly  shell  full  of  claret,  and  his  mind  of 
the  one  subject  that  throughout  the  evening  had  usurped 
his  every  thought,  no  wonder  that  the  apparition  that  he 
now  saw  by  the  dim  light  of  the  night-lamp  should 
appear  doubly  impressive  to  his  dubious  and  uncertain 
vision.  Before  him,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  stood 
the  longed-for  object  of  his  affections  awaiting  him. 
With  a  hiccup  and  a  cry  of  delight,  he  rushed  to  fold 
her  in  bis  arms,  screaming,  "Shweetisht!  Shweetisht ! ! 
Shertain  you'd  come  !  ! !  " 

From  these  words  all  is  oblivion,  till  a  friend  arriving 
on  the  scene  at  seven  the  next  morning,  bringing  with 
characteristic  kindness  a  bottle  of  soda-water,  found  the 
unfortunate  husband  stretched  on  the  floor,  his  face 
scratched,  his  mess  clothes  and  shirt-front  red  with  rust 
and  blackened  with  soot,  and  his  stove-pipe,  which  he  had 
turn  down,  clasped  firmly  to  his  bosom. 
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Continuing  our  examination  of  the  interior  economy  of 
the  hut  in  question,  in  which  we  were  interrupted  by  the 
stove-pipe  reminiscence,  we  observe  that  the  floor  can 
boast  of  nothing  in  the  shape  of  carpet,  though  the  hearth 
is  protected  by  a  piece  of  matting  whose  real  worth  had 
better  not  be  estimated  by  its  intrinsic  value ;  and  any- 
thing that  might  be  wanting  in  the  shape  of  ornament 
is  amply  made  up  by  the  presence  of  a  picture  gallery, 
which  takes  up  three  of  the  walls,  and  comprises  half-a- 
dozen  of  Ackermann's  Sporting  Prints,  a  couple  of  Ger- 
man cln-omolithographs  of  a  third-rate  order,  and  some 
groups  (photographs)  of  officers  of  the  regiment,  the 
whole  collection  more  or  less  undistinguishable  from  the 
effects  of  smoke  and  damp.  The  fourth  wall  is  hung 
with  spurs — light  and  heavy,  sporting  and  military; 
whips — crops  and  cutting — the  greater  number  worn 
and  curtailed  to  an  unserviceable  size  ;  canes  and  sticks  of 
all  sorts,  forage  caps,  bridles  and  bits,  and  a  cracked 
looking-glass.  The  remaining  furniture  in  this  well- 
ordered  establishment  consists  of  a  venerable  camp-bed, 
standing  very  much  over  and  extremely  shaky  on  its 
legs,  a  portable  chest  of  drawers,  a  ditto  washhand- stand, 
and  a  saddle  rack  carefully  covered  up  from  the  wet — for 
even  in  Yokohama  we  can  appreciate  Peat.  A  pah*  of 
gymnastic  rings  depend  from  a  beam,  and  dumb-bells  and 
clubs  are  lying  handy  in  a  corner ;  and  the  ingenuity  has 
to  be  as  thoroughly  exercised  as  the  muscle,  in  order  to 
woik  these  without  danger  to  the  articles  of  ornament 
and  vertu  already  referred  to. 

Being  released  from  your  temporary  confinement,  you 
may  be  the  less  unwilling  to  accompany  us  at  once  to  the 
kennel,  where,  this  being  the  second  day  of  our  being 
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left  in  possession,  we  shall  be  certain  to  find  Aaron  hard 
at  work.  En  route,  yon  will  not  object  to  a  tankard  of 
our  last  consignment  of  Allsopp  from  England,  and  then, 
armed  with  a  Manilla  and  a  switch,  across  the  newly  - 
made  lawn  in  front  of  the  ante-room  to  the  wooden 
dwellings — apparently  somewhat  superior  to  those  we 
Lave  just  left — that  you  may  see  at  about  a  hundred 
yards1  distance,  and  from  which  a  Babel  of  sounds,  con- 
sisting of  rating,  whip-cracking,  and  baying  of  hounds, 
is  even  now  proceeding. 

Arrived  on  the  spot,  our  expectations  are  verified  by 
finding  Aaron  in  all  the  glory  of  dirt  and  heat,  with  his 
coat  off,  sleeves  turned  up,  just  rising  from  the  act  of 
rubbing  sulphur  ointment  into  the  skin  of  an  unhealthy- 
looking  animal  that  it  is  a  compliment  to  call  a  dog, 
much  less  should  it  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  hound — 
a  word  that  some  of  one's  holiest  recollections  are  bound 
up  with.  His  two  assistants,  the  Child  and  B.,  are 
similarly  employed;  and,  to  judge  by  the  bald  appearance 
of  many  members  of  the  pack,  their  task  is  likely  to 
he  a  somewhat  lengthy  one.  The  two  latter  individuals 
have  been  described  on  a  previous  occasion,*  when  the 
first  Moonlight  Drag  of  the  Holy  Boys  was  honoured  by 
a  place  in  that  green-backed  volume  that  finds  its  way 
to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  world,  and  monthly  serves 
to  lighten  and  cheer  the  exiled  sportsman,  keeping  alive 
his  innate  love  tor  the  glorious  pursuits  he  has  left  be- 
hind him,  and  instilling  a  joyous  anticipation  of  what  he 
pictures  and  prays  for  on  his  return  home. 

"Our  noble  Patrons,  Air.  Aaron;  Mr.  Aaron,  our  kind 

*  The  chapter  referred  t<>   is  reproduced  from  Baily'a   Magazine  as 
( lhapter  X  IV.  in  this  volume. 
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and  sympathetic  Eeaders  ;  "  and  we  turn  round  to  apolo- 
gise for  introducing  you  thus.  Mr.  Aaron,  as  is  but  be- 
fitting a  true  sportsman  and  one  of  a  good  stock — hailing 
from  the  same  county  as  Jack  Mytton  and  others,  keen 
and  hard  as  he — belonging  to  a  house  that  has  ever 
done  its  utmost  towards  supporting  Church  and  State, 
the  County  Pack  and  the  Breed  of  Foxes — bows  politely, 
expresses  the  extreme  felicity  he  derives  from  the  honour 
of  making  your  acquaintance,  and  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  gives  you  his  greasy  hand  to  shake. 

The  ceremony  of  introduction  over,  you  will  doubtless 
pardon  him  for  continuing  his  labours.  For  this  kind  of 
work  he  is  from  his  early  habits  much  more  fitted  than 
any  other  of  his  brother  officers,  and  hence  he  was 
unanimously  elected  to  hunt  the  beagles  we  are  now  in- 
specting :  brought  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  well- 
known  pack  of  foxhounds,  to  the  kennels  of  which  he 
had  ever  the  entree,  he  had  considerable  opportunities 
of  fostering  his  natural  tastes,  and  of  acquiring  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  points  of  a  hound,  and  his  manage- 
ment at  home  and  in  the  field,  than  is  possessed  by  the 
ordinary  run  of  amateurs. 

He  now  appears  thoroughly  at  home,  and  his  whole 
mind  is  wrapped  up  in  the  thought  of  how  to  get  the 
little  pack  something  like  fit ;  but,  first  of  all,  how  to 
eradicate  the  mange,  a  disease  which,  in  the  hot  climates 
of  the  East,  rages  like  a  plague,  and  is  terribly  speedy 
and  virulent.  Nearly  half  the  entire  number  are  now 
suffering  from  it ;  and  the  first  steps  to  take  are,  of  course,  to 
separate  the  sufferers  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  after 
administering  a  dose  of  castor-oil  to  each,  trust  to  clean 
and  dry  kennels,  the  sulphur  ointment  daily  applied,  and 
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plenty  of  gentle  exercise  to  effect  a  cure.  This  treatment 
wefound  to  answer  admirably — indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  three  thorough  incurables,  who  were  at  once  con- 
signed to  a  watery  grave,  all  our  patients  appeared  in  a 
Pew  weeks  with  new  and  glossy  coats. 

Another  difficulty,  that  gave  our  Mend  Aaron  con- 
siderable trouble,  was  that  of  providing  them  with  new 
names,  as  well  as  new  coats  ;  for,  on  receiving  them  over, 
many  were  either  wanting  altogether  in  this  last,  or 
were  possessed  of  such  drawing-room  titles  as  were  more 
appropriate  for  a  lady's  lap-dog. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  the  difficulties  before 
him,  Aaron  went  steadily  to  work  to  re-christen  the 
beauties  with  the  help  of  Stonehenge's  list  of  names  and 
his  own  early  recollections ;  and,  by  dint  of  spending  a 
considerable  portion  of  each  day  in  drawing  them  one 
by  one  to  his  voice,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  imbuing 
them  with  some  faint  idea  that  when  one  of  the  number 
was  called,  the  whole  pack  was  not  necessarily  wanted. 

In  very  truth,  it  was  an  imposing  sight  to  view  the 
lord  of  the  kennel  standing  in  the  yard,  before  a  long 
trough  filled  with  the  morning  meal,  the  baying  pack 
vociferous  for  their  food,  and  understanding  no  such 
distinction  of  persons,  while  their  noble  master  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  individualise  by  name  his  unruly  children. 
I  Vrhaps  two  or  three  were  persuaded — or,  more  probably, 
accidentally  happened — to  come  forward  when  called 
upon;  but  as,  on  the  appearance  of  a  hungry  hound  out 
of  his  turn,  13.  and  the  Child  were  ready  at  hand  to  fall 
upon  him,  these  also  would  take  the  alarm  and  precipi- 
tately join  their  comrades;  till  at  last,  in  sheer  despera- 
tion,  Aaron  would  rush  at  them,   make  one  cut  at  a 
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venture  with  his  whip,  and  shouting,  "  By  Go  slit  "  (his 
favourite  and  universal  interjection),  "  you  Leasts  !  you 
may  feed  yourselves  !"  retire  to  his  own  breakfast,  only 
to  repeat  the  same  scene  in  the  evening. 

That  he  is  not  easily  to  be  turned  from  a  determina- 
tion once  taken  is  well  known  to  his  intimates,  and  the 
following  incident  will  bear  out  the  truth  of  the  general 
opinion.     On  a  certain  occasion,  when  with  two  brother 
officers  he  was  passing  through  Venice,  it  was  decided 
to  give  up  one  day  to  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Adriatic.     At  breakfast,  one  of  the  party,  who 
had  been  there  before,   said,    "  We   shall  leave  again 
to-morrow  morning,  Aaron,  and  you  ought  certainly  to 
see  the   lions  of  the  place  while  you  are  here."      The 
individual  addressed  said  nothing,  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  advice  sank  none  the  less  deeply  into  his  mind. 
During  the  day  he  got  separated  from  his  companions, 
who,  thinking    nothing  much  of   this,  continued  their 
rambles  without  him ;  but,  as  Aaron  did  not  put  in  an 
appearance  at  dinner,  they  began  to  feel  rather  anxious 
about  their  friend.     At  last  he  returned,  tired,  dusty, 
and  evidently  out   of  humour;   for,  in  reply  to  their 
inquiries  as  to  where  he  had  been,  he  answered:   "By 
Gosht,  you  fellows  have  been  humbugging  me.     You 
said  there  were  lions  here  ;  I  have  been  looking  all  over 
the  place,  but  I  can't  find  them.'' 

Our  pack*  (or  rather,  the  remains  of  it,  for  its  numbers, 
from  the  effect  of  climate  and  disease,  had  dwindled 
fearfully),  in  the  first  instance  imported  to  Shanghai 
by  a  Mr.  Antrobus,  were  afterwards  got  over  from  that 

*  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  reprinted  from  Baity' s  Magazine. 
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place  by  the   20th  Regiment,  from  whoso  hands  they 
descended  to  us. 

They  were  always  a  mixed  lot,  consisting  of  ten  or 
twelve  couple  of  harriers,  half  that  number  of  long-eared 
beagles,  and  two  or  three  couple  of  dwarf  fox-hounds; 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  a  judicious  reduction  by 
half,  at  the  hangman's  hands,  would  not  have  added 
materially  to  their  efficiency. 

Now  let  us  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  country. 
i.e.,  in  a  riding  point  of  view. 

It  is  undulating  in  its  general  character;  and  the 
valleys  being  kept  for  the  cultivation  of  paddy,  and  con- 
sequently always  in  a  state  of  muddy  swamp,  we  were 
compelled  to  confine  our  riding  to  the  rising  grounds. 

The  system  of  cultivation  in  Japan  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  China ;  viz.,  a  succession  of  perfectly  level 
plateaux,  one  above  the  other;  the  banks  and  drops 
separating  these  being,  with  the  exception  of  an  occa- 

mal  stream  and  a  few  odd  fences,  the  only  obstacles 
you  have  to  encounter.  But  these  same  drops  appear, 
on  first  acquaintance,  anything  but  tempting;  varying, 
as  they  do,  from  about  four  to  ten  or  even  twelve  feet  in 
height  (do  not  think  we  are  romancing),  sometimes  with 
a  slighl  incline,  but  more  often  perpendicular,  frequently 
overhanging.  It  is  only  when  you  know  by  experience 
what  a  Japanese  horse — or  rather,  pony,  for  they  do  not 
average  much,  over  fourteen  hands — can  do,  that  3*011 
feel  a  fair  degree  of  confidence  in  riding  at  them. 

far  as  appearance  goes,  there  is  hardly  an  animal 
1"  hi'  found  in  Japan  for  which  you  would  care  to 
advance  much  beyond  twenty  pounds  at  any  fair  at 
home;  but,  as  regards  their  power  of  crossing  this  par- 
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ticular  kind  of  country,  their  looks  certainly  belie  them. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  mis-shapen  brutes,  with  few  good 
points  about  them ;  but  they  will  carry  any  amount  of 
weight,  and  seldom  make  a  mistake  at  their  jumps. 
Indeed,  with  a  heavy  man  on  their  back,  and  out  of  deep 
ground,  they  will  reach  the  top  of  a  bank  that  you  would 
hardly  care  to  put  a  weight- carrying  hunter  at. 

Moreover — and  this  goes  a  long  way  to  ease  the  mind 
of  a  poor  man  riding  his  only  horse — they  never  hurt 
themselves  at  all  seriously,  a  broken  back  or  limb  being 
a  thing  quite  unheard  of.  It  may  truly  be  said  of  them, 
that  "  though  rum'uns  to  look  at,  they  are  devils  to  go." 

They  have  a  curious  way  of  getting  down  their  drops. 
Except  when  going  at  a  great  pace — as,  for  instance,  in 
a  steeple-chase,  when  they  will  fly  off  the  top,  and  keep 
their  feet  in  the  most  wonderful  manner — they  usually 
dwell  a  moment,  then,  putting  all  four  feet  together,  and 
tucking  their  hind  quarters  well  under  them,  slide  half- 
way down,  and  jump  the  rest.  In  your  first  experience 
of  this  style  of  thing,  you  feel  an  almost  irresistible 
inclination  to  leave  your  saddle  and  take  a  plunge  over 
your  horse's  head,  in  which  case  you  would  stand  a  very 
good  chance  of  being  jumped  upon.  This  kind  of 
acrobatic  feat  we  have  seen  performed  with  great  success 
on  more  than  one  occasion. 

With  regard  to  our  seasons  for  hunting,  we  were 
dependent  not  so  much  on  the  time  of  the  year  as  on 
the  gatherings  of  the  crops,  which  really  seemed  to  be 
always  growing.  No  sooner  was  one  cut  than  another 
was  seen  springing  up  in  its  place;  and  thus  it  was 
only  for  a  few  weeks  immediately  after  the  spring  and 
autumn  harvests  that  the  country  was  really  rideable. 


CHAPTER  III. 

BEHEADING     OF     A     CRIMINAL. 

"  Illi  robur  et  ses  triplex,"  etc.,  etc. 

We  have  always  noticed  that  the  quotations  best  received 
are  those  most  in  use,  and  consequently  most  familiar  to 
the  general  public.  We  do  not  suppose  that  many  of 
our  readers — if  we  may  ever  hope  to  have  many — have 
kept  up  their  classics  to  that  standard  to  which  they  had 
attained  when  leaving  college  or  school;  but  the  brilliant 
ode  in  which  Horace  pays  a  pitying  tribute  to  the 
courage  of  those  who  "plough  the  briny  wave,"  when 
they  might  be  comfortably  housed  on  shore,  must  be 
familiar  to  all ;  and,  indeed,  so  often  has  it  been  brought 
before  us  by  novel  writers  and  others,  that  we  do  not 
get  the  chance  of  forgetting  it.  What  a  debt  of  gratitude 
is  owing  from  this  class  of  writers  to  the  poet  from  whose 
works  a  classical  allusion  appropriate  to  any  subject  and 
any  occasion  may  always  be  culled  !  We  have  never 
yet  attempted  a  novel — indeed,  we  are  extremely  doubt- 
ful of  our  ability  ;  but  should  we  ever  venture  on  the 
field  of  lid  ion,  we  shall  certainly  prepare  ourselves  by  a 
renewal  of  our  acquaintanceship  with  Horace,  and  Lem- 
priere's  ( 'lassioal  Dictionary. 

To  return  to  where  wo  started  from.     We  were  going 
to  relate  how,  but  yesterday,  when  suffering  from  the 
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heat  of  2°  south  latitude,  and  the  showers  of  black 
smuts  that  the  funnel  unmercifully  rained  down  upon  us 
till  we  had  serious  thoughts  of  ending  our  wretched 
existence  by  plunging  into  the  cool,  blue  water,  whose 
peace  it  seemed  profanity  to  disturb  by  our  vulgar  pre- 
sence, we  quoted  this  line  lugubriously,  but,  as  we 
thought,  with  infinite  depth  of  feeling,  to  a  non-classical 
friend.  To  our  disgust,  he  answered  with  a  miserable 
attempt  at  wit:  "Don't  talk  rot;  there  will  be  neither 
ease  (ges)  nor  comfort  till  we  get  on  shore  again  and  out 
of  this  blessed  ship." 

Though  somewhat  annoyed  with  the  reception  the 
neat  extract  from  our  favourite  poet  had  met  with,  we 
could  not  help  confessing  that  his  sentiment — albeit  not 
delicately  expressed — coincided  strongly  with  our  own 
opinion ;  and  the  conversation,  thus  begun,  ended  in  a 
united  growl  against  the  utter  discomfort  of  the  sea,  and 
the  amount  of  life  wasted  in  long  voyages — for  life, 
when  one  is  young  and  in  possession  of  that  happy 
power  of  appreciating  the  thousand  enjoyments  now 
open  to  one,  is  very  jolly  and  pleasant,  let  soured  men  of 
the  world  and  bilious  cynics  say  what  they  will. 

How  the  young  ladies  who  warble  so  sweetly,  "  I'm 
afloat,  I'm  afloat,"  would  shun  the  joyous  melody,  if 
under  the  influence  of  a  tropical  cyclone  ! 

"  Eocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep  "  sounds  very 
differently  when  the  deep  is  rocking  the  cradle  too 
roughly.  The  very  words  suggest  sea-sickness ;  and 
as  for  any  beauty  in  a  vast  waste  of  restless  water,  we 
plead  guilty  to  not  having  poetry  enough  to  see  it. 

All  these  wanderings — no  doubt  feeble  and  vapid,  and 
possibly  scarcely  even  original,   for  the  same  feelings 
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must  have  been  experienced,  and  perhaps  expressed,  by 
numbers  who  have  taken  up  pen  to  drive  away  ennui  at 
sea — wliat  have  they  to  do  with  the  subject  of  Japan? 
Nothing  whatever;  but  having  once  been  set  going,  we 
are  too  apt  to  take  the  bit  between  our  teeth  and  rush 
off  tlie  track  at  random.  They  were  suggested  by  the 
uncomfortable  consciousness  that  we  have  undertaken  a 
much  more  difficult  task  than  we  had  imagined,  in 
attempting  here  at  sea,  without  notes  or  even  our  home- 
letters,  to  give  you  an  account  of  our  doings  in  the  land 
of  Niphon. 

Leaving  for  the  time  our  own  immediate  pursuits  and 
amusements,  we  propose  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  capital 
punishment  by  beheading,  which  we  were  privileged  to 
witness. 

One  morning,  as  we  were  breakfasting  after  our  early 
ride  and  subsequent  toilet,  a  note  was  received  in  camp 
from  the  interpreter  to  ELM.  Legation  to  the  effect  that 
an  execution  was  about  to  take  place  at  ten  o'clock,  and, 
thinking  some  of  us  might  like  to  be  present,  he  had 
obtained  permission  from  the  Governor  of  Kanagawa  for 
any  of  the  British  officers  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity. 

Human  nature  is  ever  curious;  and,  as  such  a  chance 
■night  not  occur  again,  four  or  live  of  us  at  once  ordered 
our  ponies,  and,  having  received  leave  from  parade, 
buckled  on  revolvers,  and  cantered  off  towards  the 
Japanese  prison  at  Kanagawa — a  distance  of  about  three 
miles. 

When  within  half  a  mile  of  our  destination,  we  fell  in 
with  an  immense  crowd  of  people,  and  on  inquiry,  found 
thai  the  criminal,  who  was  even  now  being  paraded  on 
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horseback  through  the  town,   would  pass  here  on  his 
way  back  to  the  prison  and  the  fate  that  awaited  him. 

Remaining  where  we  were,  we  soon  saw  the  cortege 
approaching,  and  even  at  a  long  distance  could  distin- 
guish a  solitary  figure  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
accompanying  crowd.  As  they  neareel,  and  then  passed 
sloAvly,  we  had  ample  opportunity  of  looking  closely  at 
the  procession. 

First  of  all  came  two  men  bearing  placards  raised  on 
poles — the  one  proclaiming  the  nature  of  the  crime  for 
which  the  offender  was  to  suffer  and  the  punishment  he 
was  condemned  to  undergo  ;  the  other  inscribed  with 
his  name  and  native  place.  Immediately  following  rode 
the  doomed  man,  tied  to  his  horse,  with  his  arms  tightly 
pinioned  behind  him,  and  a  rope  fastened  to  his  waist, 
held  by  a  man  who  walked  alongside. 

Xever  had  it  been  our  luck  before,  and  we  trust  it 
may  never  be  again,  to  behold  a  creature  in  God's 
image  reduced  to  such  a  state.  With  a  skin  blanched, 
parched,  and  shrivelled ;  features  worn  and  distorted ; 
eyeballs  glazed  and  sunk ;  his  cheek-bones  appearing  to 
be  forcing  themselves  out,  and  his  withered  arms  hang- 
ing nerveless  at  his  side,  the  wretched  being  strove 
hard  to  bear  himself  bravely,  and  to  behave  at  the  last 
as  became  one  of  his  race.  As  he  passed,  his  eye  lit  on 
our  party,  and  he  called  out,  with  a  scornful  laugh,  for 
"  the  foreigners  to  come  and  see  how  a  Xippon  could 
die." 

Assuredly,  among  the  Japanese  there  still  survives,  in 
much  of  its  native  purity,  that  courage  which  moved  the 
old  Romans  and  the  Spartans  to  bear  up  against  the 
most  trying  sufferings  and  most  killing  hardships. 
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The  spirit  that  filled  the  breast  of  the  noble  defenders 
of  the  pass  of  Marathon  could  not  have  been  altogether 
wanting  in  those  two-and-twenty  yakonins  of  high  blood 
who  but  the  other  day  kept  the  bridge  of  Osaca  against 
the  entire  armies  of  the  Princes  Chiosiu  and  Satsuma, 
and  gave  their  beleaguered  sovereign  time  to  escape. 

Before  the  bridge  was  captured,  not  even  the  one,  as 
at  Marathon,  was  left. 

They  all  fell,  and  with  their  wounds  in  front. 

A  year  in  a  Japanese  prison — a  year  of  torture  and 
starvation — had  brought  what  was  said  to  have  been 
once  a  fine,  powerful  man,  to  the  repulsive  and  wasted 
form  now  before  us ;  yet  his  heart  had  not  died  out,  nor 
his  pluck  deserted  him,  and  he  could  still  hurl  defiance 
at  his  hated  persecutors. 

The  crime  for  which  he  was  now  to  lose  his  life,  and 
lor  which  he  had  already  undergone  the  year's  prelimi- 
nary imprisonment,  was,  having  entered  a  house  in  the 
deud  of  night  with,  it  was  said,  the  combined  objects  of 
plunder  and  revenge. 

Next  in  order  in  the  procession  came  two  spearmen ; 
then  some  men  on  foot ;  and  lastly,  two  officers  on 
horseback,  with  their  retainers. 

Following  them  up,  we  soon  reached  and  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  prison. 

On  being  ushered  into  the  court-yard,  we  found  Mr. 

L ,  the  interpreter,  with  one  or  two  of  his  friends, 

and,  after  greeting  him,  were  introduced  to  the  authori- 
ties, who  manifested  the  greatest  possible  civility,  and 
invited  as  to  take  a  tour  of  the  premises. 

A  word  or  two  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  the  prison 
itself. 
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Built  entirely  of  wood,  it  consisted  of  a  collection  of 
low,  black,  one-storied  edifices,  whose  dismal  hue  and 
sombre  aspect  alone  must  have  been  enough  to  crush 
out  hope  from  the  hearts  of  the  unfortunates  entering 
there. 

In  the  centre  of  these,  or  rather,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  them,  was  the  court-yard  or  execution-ground, 
the  whole  being  contained  within  a  high  wooden  paling. 

The  different  cells  were  all  open  on  one  side,  and 
crossed  and  recrossed  by  stout  wooden  bars,  through 
which  you  could  look  upon  the  occupants. 

Some  of  these — probably  suffering  for  lesser  crimes — 
seemed  tolerably  well  cared  for;  while  others,  huddled  up 
together  like  sheep  in  a  pen,  appeared  worn  and  emaci- 
ated— in  some  instances,  to  a  degree  horrible  to  con- 
template. With  no  protection  from  the  piercing  night- 
air — which  could  penetrate  through  the  open  sides  of 
their  cages,  and  strike  into  frames  almost  as  free  from 
clothing  as  from  flesh — we  wondered  how  human  life 
could  survive  the  concentrated  misery  of  agony,  mental 
and  physical,  with  existence  barely  supported  on  a 
meagre  portion  of  rice  and  water. 

Fearful  tales  are  told  of  the  tortures  employed  to 
extort  confession  or  punish  crimes.  The  coloured  draw- 
ings of  the  Japanese  (and  we  have  been  informed  by 
various  good  authorities  that  they  are  no  exaggeration) 
reveal  scenes  and  phases  of  human  suffering  almost  too 
dreadful  to  dwell  upon.  The  fiendish  ingenuity  of  the 
Soman  Inquisition  is  outdone  by  the  diabolical  con- 
trivances of  the  acknowledged  jurisdiction  of  Japan. 

Thieving,  more  particularly  when  accompanied  by 
violence,  stands  almost  highest  in  the  list  of  crimes ;  and 
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tor  this,  in  its  worst  forms,  arc  reserved  sumo  of  the  most 
cruel  tortures.  Death — the  shape  to  be  determined  by 
the  amount  stolenand  the  way  the  offence  is  perpetrated 
— is  the  punishment  for  robbery  of  anything  over  the 
value  of  forty  ichiboos  (about  sixty  shillings).  Confes- 
sions, wrung  out  in  sweating  agony — too  often,  'tis  to  be 
feared,  from  innocent  men — by  means  of  the  bastinado, 
by  the  application  of  crushing  weights  piled  gradually 
heavier  and  still  heavier  on  the  yielding  chest ;  by  sever- 
ing member  after  member,  and  limb  after  limb,  from  the 

quivering  trunk,  by we  forbear  to  sicken  you  by 

enumerating  other  tortures,  if  possible,  more  terrible  and 
cruel  still — may  be  followed  by  beheading,  by  cruci- 
fixion, by  impalement  on  blunt  spears,  by  tearing  asunder 
by  means  of  wild  cattle,  rendered  mad  by  naming 
torches,  or  by  some  other  of  the  many  awful  forms  of 
death  at  disposal. 

While  we  had  been  making  our  tour  of  inspection, 
the  doomed  culprit  had  been  unlashed,  and  dismounted 
from  his  horse  at  the  gate;  but  when  set  on  his  feet, 
he  was  unable,  from  weakness  and  the  constrained  and 
painful  position  in  which  he  had  been  kept  so  long,  to 
-•tand  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  carry  him  into  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  prison.  Here  an  ample  breakfast  had  been 
provided,  and  any  kind  of  refreshment  that  he  chose  to 
ask  for  was  allowed  him.  This  would  appear  to  be  a 
heartless  mockery,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  ridicule  the 
poor  wretch  in  his  last  moments;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
lie  applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  meal,  the  completion 
of  which  was  to  be  the  signal  for  his  own  leap  into 
eternity. 

In    all  probability  it  was  long  since  he  had  known 
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what  it  was  to  be  properly  fed ;  and  the  sufferings  ho 
had  gone  through  had  rendered  his  mind  callous  to  the 
last  punishment,  or  made  death  appear  but  a  happy 
escape.  At  any  rate,  he  ate  heartily,  and  with  evident 
enjoyment,  of  what  was  placed  before  him,  talking  the 
while  to  those  around  him.  Suddenly  he  caught  sight 
of  two  civilians,  who  had  approached  for  a  nearer  view  ; 
and  though  he  saluted  them  politely  enough,  he  turned 
to  his  attendants  with  a  curse  on  the  "  bocca  tojins" 
(fools  of  foreigners). 

When  a  full  half-hour  had  elapsed,  it  was  intimated 
to  him  that  his  presence  was  now  expected  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, with  the  assistance  of  an  attendant  on  each  side, 
he  walked  slowly  into  the  execution- ground,  and  was 
placed,  kneeling  and  sitting  on  his  heels  (in  the  universal 
Japanese  posture),  behind  a  small  hole  dug  out  for  the 
reception  of  his  head.  Some  ten  yards  in  front  of  him, 
and  separated  by  a  rope  running  across  the  square,  sat 
the  presiding  yakonin  and  the  prison  authorities,  calmly 
fanning  themselves ;  and  beyond  these,  again,  were  the 
six  or  eight  foreigners  who  had  been  admitted. 

The  prisoner's  arms  were  then  pinioned  behind  his 
back ;  but,  before  the  cloth  was  tied  over  his  eyes,  he 
requested  that  a  minute's  grace  might  be  allowed  him. 
This  being  granted,  he  raised  a  weak,  quavering  voice  to 
its  highest  pitch,  and  screamed  out,  "  My  friends  !  " 

Immediately  an  unearthly  chorus  of  wails  answered  the 
poor  wretch  from  his  friends  outside  the  walls,  none  of 
whom  could  be  seen  from  the  interior. 

The  effect  of  this  was  positively  startling  to  the 
nerves  of  us  strangers  :  Mr.  L alone  was  at  all  pre- 
pared, and  explained  to  us  the  meaning  of  what  passed. 


\ 
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11  Friends  !  !  "  again  shouted  the  unfortunate  man, — 
and  after  each  sentence  the  same  thrilling  response  was 
sent  back  to  him, — "I  am  about  to  die,  but  think  not 
that  I  care  !  "  a  horrible  attempt  at  a  laugh  following  the 
last  welds.  "Do  not  mind  me  !  It  is  quite  indifferent  to 
me  !  Bather  look  out  for  yourselves  !  Syonara  (good- 
bye) ! !  "  and  with  a  deeper  and  more  prolonged  wail,  the 
crowd  outside  answered,  "  Syonara  !  !  " 

lie  then  signalled  to  his  guards  that  he  was  ready, 
and  submitted  quietly  to  the  operation  of  blindfolding. 

The  executioner,  Avho  had  hitherto  been  standing  by 
his  side — with  the  greatest  sang-froid  pouring  water  on  the 
keen  blade  of  his  long  two-handed  sword — now  stepped 
up,  and  carefully  adjusting  his  head  a  little  on  one  side, 
and  in  such  a  position  as  to  hang  exactly  over  the  hole 
prepared  to  receive  it,  signed  to  the  officer  that  all  was 
prepared ;  but  before  the  latter  would  give  the  signal — 
and  while  the  wretched  being  before  us  was  momentarily 

expecting  his  death-stroke — he  inquired  of  Mr.  L , 

with  every  mark  of  politeness,  if  the  English  officers 
were  ready. 

Of  course  he  quickly  answered  "  Yes,"  and  the  word 
was  given — when,  without  raising  his  weapon  more  than 
a  foot  above  the  neck  of  the  condemned,  the  executioner 
brought  down  his  heavy  blade  with  a  plainly  audible 
thud,  and  the  head  dropped  instantly  into  the  place 
prepared  for  it. 

We  had  always  fancied  ourselves  possessed  of  very 
fair  nerves;  but  we  must  confess  to  a  most  sickening 
feeling  as  the  dull  splash  of  the  sword  meeting  its  victim 
— turning  at  the  instant  living  flesh  into  senseless  clay 
—struck  on  our  cars,   and  the  cleaving  of   the   neck 
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showed  for  a  moment  a  ghastly  red  circle,  with  the  blood 
leaping  out  in  streams  from  the  headless  trunk. 

As  we  turned  to  look  at  the  others  of  our  little  group, 
we  could  see  by  the  whitened  faces  of  the  strong  men 
around  that  they,  too,  were  not  altogether  unaffected  by 
the  scene  they  had  just  witnessed. 

Immediately  the  head  fell,  it  was  seized,  carefully 
washed  and  cleaned  before  the  features  could  get  set, 
and  put  into  a  bag.  At  the  same  moment,  two  men 
jumped  on  the  body,  and  by  means  of  kneeling  on, 
squeezing  it,  &c,  strove  to  drive  out  all  the  blood  while 
it  was  warm.  This  having  been  as  much  as  pos- 
sible effected,  it  was  rolled  up,  tied  into  a  bundle,  and 
carried  off. 

Thinking  all  was  now  over,  we  proceeded  to  pay  our 
respects  to  the  Japanese  officers,  and  were  about  to  move 
homewards,  but  were  requested  to  await  the  performance 
of  the  final  ceremonial. 

The  procession  having  been  re-formed  much  the  same 
as  before — with  the  exception  that  the  horse  previously 
ridden  by  the  deceased  now  carried  the  executioner,  in 
charge  of  the  lifeless  head — wended  its  way  to  a  raised 
mound  at  the  side  of  the  high  road,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away. 

On  this  spot  a  kind  of  gallows  had  been  erected,  and 
on  this  was  placed — after  having  been  sponged  and 
combed — the  dead  man's  head,  supported  in  its  position 
by  clay,  there  to  remain  for  six  days  in  sight  of  all 
passers-by,  and  a  warning  to  all  evil-doers. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  from  a  photograph, 
taken  by  Signor  Beato,  of  the  head  of  Matsudaira,  one 
of  the  murderers  of   the   ill-fated  Major  Baldwin  and 
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Lieut.  Bird,  20th  Regt.,  which  was  exposed  in  the  same 
manner  and  place. 

The  pleasant  ride  back  to  Camp  was  sufficient  to  drive 
away  the  blue  feeling  that  had  stolen  more  or  less  over 
the  whole  party. 

Only  a  year  or  so  before,  we  had  been  present  at  the 
1  eheading  of  three  Chinese  at  Canton,  where  it  is  of 
such  daily  occurrence,  and  is  thought  so  little  of,  that  in 
one  corner  of  the  execution- ground  some  scores  of  heads 
— without  any  exaggeration — may  always  be  seen  piled 
in  all  stages  of  preservation  or  corruption.  But  there 
it  Avas  done  in  such  a  business-like,  informal  way,  and 
the  Chinamen  seemed  to  be  so  little  affected  by  their  ap- 
proaching fate — actually  laughing  and  talking  till  the 
moment  when,  as  they  knelt  down,  their  tails  were 
pulled  forward  and  the  short,  heavy  sword  took  their 
heads  off  one  by  one — that  we  looked  upon  it  in  quite  a 
different  light  from  the  scene  we  have  just  described,  nor 
experienced  any  of  the  disagreeable  sensations  as  on  that 
occasion. 

It  was  in  the  same  great  city  that  some  of  "ours" 
witnessed,  in  the  year  1865,  the  cruel  and  barbarous 
fate  awarded  to  the  rebel  chief  Mowung,  whom,  after 
they  had  claimed  and  obtained  him  from  the  English 
Acting  Governor  of  Hong-Kong  as  a  pirate,  the  man- 
darins resolved  to  punish  as  a  traitor,  for  the  lead  he  had 
taken  in  the  revolution  of  the  north. 

Accordingly,  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  the  a execu- 
tion of  twenty-one  cuts,"  by  which,  before  the  last  stroke 
lets  out  together  his  quivering  bowels  and  his  life,  each 
of  the  previous  twenty  severs  a  fresh  portion  of  flesh  and 
muscle  from  the  wretched  sufferer. 
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With   superhuman   command    of  self,    the   unhappy 
Mowung  bore  silently  the  slow  and  deliberate  slicing  off 

first  of  his  cheeks,  then  of  his  breasts,  the  muscles  of 

upper  and  lower  arms,  the  calves  of  his  legs,  &c,  &c, 
care  being  taken  throughout  to  avoid  touching  any 
immediately  vital  part,  Once  only  he  murmured  an 
entreaty  that  he  might  be  killed  outright— a  request  of 
course  unheeded  by  men  who  took  a  savage  pleasure  in 
skilfully  torturing  their  victim. 
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CHAPTER  IY. 

THE    EARLY   MORNINGS. 

How  much  has  been  said,  read,  and  written,  both  in 
favour  of  and  against  the  practice  of  early  rising  !  And, 
after  all,  how  little  has  it  affected  the  habit  of  those 
whose  inclinations  lead  them  to  adopt  one  side  or  the 
other ! 

Since  our  early  infancy  it  has  appeared  to  be  the 
aim  of  our  nearest  relatives — the  while  they  feel  them- 
selves by  no  means  bound  to  follow  their  own  precepts — 
to  impress  us  with  the  expediency  of  what  they  term 
"rising  with  the  lark;"  that  being,  at  the  same  time,  a 
most  indefinite  expression,  for,  to  our  certain  knowledge, 
the  larks  themselves  are  as  much  divided  about  the  hour 
for  a  morning  flutter  as  we  are. 

Then,  too,  they  would  have  us  believe  that  "  early  to 
bed  and  early  to  rise  "  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  man's 
becoming  "  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise." 

Now,  we  can  conscientiously  state  that  for  some  years 
past  we  have  religiously  followed  the  latter  part  of  the 
precept ;  though  we  must  admit  that,  owing  to  sundry 
unfortunate  combinations  of  circumstances,  we  have 
been  at  times  unable  to  follow  out  the  remainder  in  its 
strictest  sense  ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  due  to  this,  or  our 
want  of  faith,  that  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  reaping 
in  full  the  advantages  held  forth  as  the  reward.     Tor, 
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though  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  without  any  great 
self- flattery  on  being  at  present  possessed  of  the  "mens 
sana  in  corpore  sano,"  which — at  all  events  till  hoary 
old  age  creeps  in  and  holds  up  his  withered  finger  as  a 
warning — may  so  generally  be  induced  by  strong  exer- 
cise and  the  society  of  good  fellows,  we  still  look  upon 
the  attainment  of  wealth  as  being  as  far  out  of  our  reach 
as  ever,  and  we  fear  not  even  our  most  indulgent  friends 
will  do  us  the  justice  to  come  forward  and  bear  testimony 
to  our  character  for  wisdom. 

Again,  there  are  an  equal,  or  even  greater  number 
arrayed  on  the  opposite  side,  who  take  Lord  Dundreary's 
well-known  view  of  the  case.  These  men  say,  and  with 
some  reason,  "If  you  people  choose  to  turn  out  of  your 
beds  when  we  are  just  settling  down  to  our  second 
sleep,  why  in  heaven's  name  don't  you  do  it,  and  let  us 
alone?" 

A  very  clever  article  appeared  some  little  time  back 
in  the  Saturday  Review,  or,  as  its  enenries  dub  it,  the 
"  Saturday  Eeviler,"  from  the  pen  of  a  late  riser,  who, 
after  setting  forth  what  he  called  "  the  absurdity  of 
turning  night  into  day,"  charged  the  man  who  gets  up 
early — and  who,  he  said,  is  also  almost  invariably  a 
ranting  exponent  of  his  own  views — with  being  a  perfect 
social  nuisance — going  about  with  the  air  of  a  superior 
being,  and  looking  down  with  a  most  irritating  pity  on 
all  who  differ  from  him. 

Why  one  should  be  bound  by  any  rule  on  this  point 
more  than  on  any  other  mere  question  of  taste,  we  can- 
not understand.  The  happy  majority  of  the  present  day 
— and  here  we  hope,  respected  patrons,  we  can  exchange 
mutual  congratulations — who,  though  it  cost  many  a 
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youthful  struggle  to  attain  a  habit  they  then  yearned 
after  as  the  "correct  thing,"  have  long  looked  upon  the 
pleasant  luxury  of  pipe  or  cigar  almost  as  an  absolute 
necessary.  These  are  not  ever  seeking  to  enrol  the  rest 
of  the  world  on  their  side  !  Content  to  rest  satisfied  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  quiet  indulgence,  they  willingly 
adopt  the  charitable  theory  of  "Live  and  let  live." 

As  an  instance  of  the  plausibility — they  cannot  expect 
us,  who  are  advocates  for  the  early-rising  movement,  to 

.  more — of  the  arguments  of  those  who  go  in  for  what 
they  term  their  "proper  amount  of  rest,"  one  of  the 
Holy  J^oja  will  have  reason  as  long  as  he  lives  to  thank 
Providence  for  his  love  of  sleep. 

In  the  summer  of  1865  his  passage  was  engaged  in 
the  Chanticleer ,  about  to  proceed  the  next  morning  from 
.« long-Kong  to  Shanghai.  The  early  hour  fixed  for  her 
departure,  however,  viz.,  9.30  a.m.,  was  extremely  dis- 
tasteful to  Tony's  habits;  thus,  when  nine  o'clock 
arrived — by  which  time  he  should  have  been  on  his 
way  to  the  pier — his  anxious  servant  did  all  in  his 
power  to  get  him  up,  but  he  merely  grunted  out  that 
"  he  shouldn't  go,"  and  rolled  over  for  another  snooze. 

Naturally,  when  his  usual  hour  for  rising  came  on, 
and  brought  with  it  a  return  to  consciousness,  he  had 
ample  time  to  reflect  on  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  to 
mourn  over  the  passage-money  he  had  forfeited. 

The  next  day  ensued  a  typhoon,  which  will  long  be 
remembered  in  China.  Houses  were  blown  down; 
vessels  at  anchor  wore  driven  ashore,  or  dashed  against 
each  other;  junk-;  and  boats  wore  swamped  or  stranded 
in  great  numbers;  some  two  thousand  Chinese  were 
drowned  at   Hong-Kong  alone;  and  for  days  afterwards 
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dismasted  or  water-logged  vessels  were  towed  into  har- 
bour, but  no  trace  has  ever  yet  been  found  of  the  ill- 
fated  Chanticleer,  or  her  luckless  companion,  the  Corea. 

So  it  happened  that  habitual  laziness  was  the  means 
of  saving  Tony  from  an  early  death,  and  of  preserving 
to  his  friends  a  cheery  companion,  and — despite  his 
indolence — a  keen  shot,  a  good  welter-rider,  and  a  use- 
ful cricketer. 

Sad  is  it,  though,  to  know  that  his  natural  fondness 
for  sleep  has  been  so  increased  and  excused  to  his  mind 
by  this  escape,  that  there  now  appears  every  chance  of 
his  relapsing  into  a  chronic  state  of  torpor,  and  becom- 
ing but  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  great  joint-stock  com- 
pany— Society. 

We  have  been  allowing  our  pen  to  run  terrible  riot 
all  this  time ;  and  unless  we  hark  back  at  once  to  the 
true  line  ere  the  scent  becomes  cold,  our  patient  field 
will  be  moving  off  home  in  disgust. 

We  were  led  into  this  long  digression  by  our  intention 
of  noticing  the  way  in  which  our  early  mornings  were 
spent  for  some  time  after  we  were  fairly  settled  in 
Yokohama. 

At  5  a.m.  Aaron  would  issue  from  his  diggings,  got 
up  in  a  venerable  patrol-jacket  and  the  seediest  of 
breeches  and  boots — an  elaborate  toilet  being  considered 
quite  de  trop  at  that  hour — and,  on  being  joined  by  B. 
and  the  Child,  with,  probably,  two  or  three  others  of  the 
corps,  all  similarly  attired,  would  jump  into  the  saddle, 
and  trot  down  to  the  kennels.  Among  the  additions  to 
the  party  are  usually  numbered  Belleville  and  the  Aide, 
with  both  of  whom  you  are  perhaps  already  familiar,  and 
whose  portraits  will  be  found  transcribed  in  Chapter  XIV, 
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The  former  of  these  does  not  appear  to  advantage  at  this 
time  ;  and,  with  Ids  whiskers  uncombed,  his  ambrosial 
locks  guiltless  of  macassar,  and  Ids  delicate  throat  bare 
of  collar,  suggests  strongly  the  parallel  of  a  theatre  as 
seen  at  a  daylight  rehearsal.  Since  his  arrival  in  Japan, 
lie  has  been  tormented  by  an  unpleasant  dread  of  becom- 
ing corpulent — hence  the  unwonted  amount  of  exercise 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  taking;  and  as  he  assures  us — in 
using  a  pet  Yankee  expression  of  his — that  "he  doesn't 
care  who  is  around"  at  this  ungodly  hour,  we  must  excuse 
his  present  appearance. 

The  Aide  is  mounted  on  his  new  and  maiden  purchase 
in  horse-flesh — or  pony-bones  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
term.  "We  cannot  say  he  made  use  of  the  consummate 
judgment  in  this  instance  that  he  usually  displays ;  for 
his  meagre  little  beast,  in  addition  to  being  much  under 
size  for  him,  has  brought  from  the  native  wilds,  that  he 
left  so  lately,  a  disagreeable  trick  of  determining  for 
himself  the  moment  when  he  fancies  he  has  travelled  far 
enough,  and  from  that  point  refusing,  in  spite  of  all 
moral  and  physical  persuasion,  to  move  another  step  in 
advance.  Even  if  he  has  to  resort  to  backward  travel- 
ling like  a  crab,  he  always  contrives  to  assert  his  opinion, 
and  invariably  returns  in  triumph  to  his  stable. 

Such  conduct  would  try  the  temper  of  a  Job  ;  and 
sweetly  serene  as  is  that  of  the  Aide,  it  finally  broke 
down  after  some  months  of  repeated  trials — when  many 
;i  prospectively  pleasant  ride  had  been  cut  short;  many 
an  expedition,  carefully  planned  and  arranged,  had  been 
— as  regarded  his  share  in  it — brought  to  an  abrupt  ter- 
minal inn  by  the  vagaries  of  his  wilful  steed.  Then,  and 
nol   till  then,  did  he  heartlessly  give  him  away  to  two 
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midshipmen,  who — disregarding  all  vulgarly-accepted 
ideas  as  to  the  necessity  of  food,  in  favour  of  the  more 
economical  plan  of  starvation — galloped  him  about  the 
country  till  you  could  almost  see  through,  his  attenuated 
carcass. 

At  length  the  unhappy  brute  contrived  to  break  away 
from  his  tormentors ;  and,  fleeing  into  the  country,  re- 
turned no  more. 

Aaron  is  riding  a  well-shaped  bay,  which,  under  his 
careful  management,  is  rapidly  becoming  handy  and 
clever  ;  though  at  present  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  by 
an  extraordinary  fancy  for  rushing,  neighing  and  open- 
mouthed,  at  every  other  quadruped  that  meets  his  view. 
He  is  also  very  averse  to  the  cracking  of  the  long  hunt- 
ing whip  that  his  master  is  armed  with.  A  horn  is  not 
yet  possessed  by  the  accomplished  huntsman,  though 
even  now  one  is  on  its  way  out  from  England,  to  the 
dread  of  his  nearest  neighbours,  who  are  but  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  musical  talents  to  which  he  daily 
gives  frequent  exercise,  in  performing  with  much  feel- 
ing and  expression  the  thrilling  solo  of  "  "Woodman, 
spare  that  tree,"  accompanying  the  performance  with 
many  original  variations  and  generous  repetitions  of 
certain  chosen  parts. 

Many  a  hearty  prayer  has  gone  up  that  the  woodman 
would  be  induced  "  to  spare  that  tree,"  and  be  hanged  to 
him ;  but,  to  the  present  moment,  Aaron  has  continued 
to  invoke  him  without  effect. 

B.'s  animal  is  another  raw  specimen  of  the  produce 
of  the  country;  in  colour  something  like  mouldy 
oatmeal,  but  not  badly  shaped — as  Japanese  horses  go — 
and  already  giving  promise  of  jumping  power.     His  eye 
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affords  a  pretty  good  insight  into  his  disposition,  which 
is  so  thoroughly  vicious  as  to  have  obtained  for  him  the 
lith'  of  "the  Murderer." 

'Tis  but  a  week  ago  that,  as  B.  was  passing  through 
a  crowded  village,  the  Murderer  took  the  opportunity 
of  setting  on  and  worrying  almost  to  death  a  harmless 
native. 

Just  arrived  in  the  country,  straight  from  England, 
and  having  vividly  before  his  mind  visions  of  yakonins, 
with,  their  revengeful  characters  and  two  fearful  swords, 
his  owner  adopted  the  only  course  that  at  the  moment 
presented  itself  to  his  terrified  mind,  and  betook  himself 
to  ignominious  flight.  The  next  day,  however,  accom- 
panied by  a  body-guard  of  friends,  he  returned  to  the 
spot,  when  the  relatives  of  the  injured  man  demanded 
and  received  the  sum  of  twenty  ichiboos — about  thirty 
shillings — as  compensation  for  what  they  loudly  pro- 
tested to  be  his  speedily-approaching  dissolution. 

After  serving  his  master  faithfully  for  some  months, 
the  Murderer  supplied  the  means  for  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  what  will  always  be  looked  upon  as  the 
cleverest  and  most  praiseworthy  action  of  B.'s  young 
life,  viz.,  "  doing  in  the  eye"  one  of  that  astute  race  of 
men  who,  though  they  may  occasionally  prove  a  little 
out  in  their  expressed  opinion  when  describing  a  horse 
to  an  expected  customer,  but  seldom  err  in  over-rating 
his  merits  when  the  respective  positions  are  reversed. 

One  morning,  when  out  with  the  beagles,  the  Murderer 
got  deeply  bogged  in  a  paddy-field,  and  the  next  day 
was  found  to  have  sprung  a  most  undeniable  curb. 

On  being  taken  out  of  the  stable,  he  was  naturally 
as  lame  as  a  tree  ;  but  not  a  word  of  this  was  whispered 
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beyond  the  circle  of  the  distinguished  and  horsey  trio,  of 
which  B.  made  one  worthy  unit. 

After  a  diligent  course  of  arnica  and  cold-water 
bandages,  bran  mashes,  and  a  total  rest  from  work,  the 
"  ginger-coloured  'un  "  was  to  all  appearance  sound  and 
well  again ;  none  but  those  in  the  secret  being  at  all 
likely  to  detect  the  much-reduced  lumps  on  his  hock. 
At  a  stable-consultation  it  was  unanimously  determined 
that  the  Murderer  should,  if  possible,  be  sold  forthwith. 
Accordingly,  as  buyers  were  very  scarce  at  the  time,  an 
individual  who  combined  the  equally  ingenuous  pro- 
fessions of  horse-dealer  and  livery-stable  keeper — and 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the  admiral's  fleet 
in  harbour,  happened  to  be  just  now  much  pressed  for 
mounts — was,  as  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope,  appealed  to. 

After  the  Murderer's  mane  and  tail  had  been  carefully 
trimmed  and  attended  to,  his  pasterns  dressed,  the  long 
hairs  just  above  the  coronet — inseparable  from  coarse 
breeding — rounded  off,  his  feet  tarred  and  oiled,  and  his 
coat  brought  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  glossiness  as  the  per- 
severing use  of  hard  strapping  and  clamp  clothes  could 
bring  it — or  the  low  caste  of  the  animal  in  question 
would  allow — the  coper  was  introduced  to  the  screw, 
that  "  only  the  reduction  of  our  rate  of  pay  and  the 
increased  price  of  forage  would  induce  me  to  part  with." 

"He  is  a  rare  good  jumper," — which  was  true. 
I  don't  know  much  about  him," — which  was  not  true. 
His  temper  ?  Oh,  you  have  only  got  to  look  at  his 
eye  to  be  satisfied  about  that ! "  This  was  again  literally 
true ;  but  B.  was  well  aware,  when  he  said  it,  that  a 
tightly-tied  headstall  kept  those  tell-tale  eyes  shrouded 
in  a  dark  corner. 
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Cleverly  drawing  the  dealer  on  one  side,  to  show  him 
the  points  of  the  occupant  of  a  neighbouring  stall,  he 
gave  room  for  the  Murderer  to  be  led  forth  without  the 
chance  of  venting  his  ill-humour  on  the  bystanders. 

During  the  usual  inspection,  walk  and  trot,  he  went 
as  sound  as  B.'s  most  sanguine  wishes  could  have  hoped 
for  ;  but  when  his  spirits  got  the  better  of  him — after  a 
month's  confinement  in  the  stable — and  he  commenced  a 
series  of  kicks  and  plunges,  the  feelings  of  anxiety  and 
apprehension  of  his  owner  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described. 

"  I  declare  I  can't  give  that  horse  work  enough  !  He 
always  wants  to  be  at  play.  Bailey,  walk  him  about  for 
an  hour  or  two  ! "  and,  with  this  last  direction  to  his 
groom — who  obeyed  by  moving  the  object  of  his  care 
out  of  sight  behind  an  out-building,  and  immediately 
on  the  withdrawal  of  the  pair,  brought  him  back  to  his 
stable  and  a  cold  bandage — he  asked  Mr.  "Whiteman 
what  he  would  take  to  drink. 

That  worthy  preferred  "  a  little  brandy — no  water, 
sir,  thank  you;"  during  the  discussion  of  which  the 
bargain  was  concluded  by  his  agreeing  to  give  our  friend 
one-half  of  what  he  asked — which,  par  parenthese,  was 
three  times  what  he  originally  paid  for  the  moke — with 
the  additional  agreement,  that  the  ex-owner  was  to  be 
provided  on  the  Thursday  of  the  following  week  with  a 
hack  for  an  already-settled  excursion. 

For  four  days  the  Murderer  nobly  performed  his  part 
of  carrying  sailors  out  for  the  day's  ride — generally 
amply  remunerating  his  master  by  getting  rid  of,  and  in 
two  instances  nearly  killing,  his  rider  after  an  hour's 
departure;  when,  returning  to  his  stable,  he  would  be 
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let  out  to  another  Jack,  who  in  all  probability  quickly 
shared  the  fate  of  his  comrade.  For  this  invigorating 
amusement  the  tar  had  the  satisfaction  of  "  stumping 
up  "  the  sum  of  five  dollars — rather  more  than  a  guinea. 

At  the  end  of  these  four  days,  however,  the  Murderer 
completely  broke  down,  and  became  an  incurable  cripple, 
the  other  hock  following  the  lead  of  its  companion. 

Revenge  is  sweet,  and  how  truly  enviable  must  have 
been  the  feelings  of  the  injured  horse-dealer  when,  on 
B.  presenting  himself  for  his  mount  on  the  appointed 
Thursday,  he  found  his  late  steed  ready  saddled  and 
bridled  for  his  use  !  And  how  thoroughly  did  the  latter 
reap  the  reward  of  his  sin,  when,  after  attempting  a 
painful  hobble  for  half  the  ten  miles  to  the  rendezvous 
where  he  was  to  join  his  party,  he  had  to  dismount  and 
walk  the  remainder ! 

To  return  to  the  party  who  are  preparing  to  accom- 
pany the  hounds  for  their  morning  exercise — their  chief 
inducement  lying  in  Aaron's  fondness  for  a  little  by-play 
on  the  way,  such  as  throwing  the  pack  into  some  out- 
lying cover,  which  he  may  think  likely  to  hold  a  fox. 
The  Child  is  on  his  big-hocked,  big-maned  little 
chestnut,  Iona,  whom  you  have  already  met  with  in  the 
chapter  to  which,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  we  are 
obliged  so  frequently  to  refer  you. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there  are  one  or  two 
others  out  who  require  a  word  or  so  of  introduction. 

Imprimis,  there  is  he  who  instilled  into  us — and, 
indeed,  all  those  present — their  first  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  drill.  For  years  the  "  father  of  the  subal- 
terns," he  is  ever  ready  to  lend  the  guidance  of  his 
sterling  common  sense  for  assistance  when  appealed  to, 
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or  to  aid  with  his  quiet  tact  in  settling  any  of  those 
trifling  disagreements  which,  even  among  the  closest 
friends  and  most  boon  companions,  will  occasionally 
present  themselves — and  which,  when  each  side  is  ready 
and  willing  to  meet  the  other,  and  more  particularly 
when  such  a  mutual  pacificator  as  Abdul  is  at  hand  to 
smooth  over  the  preliminaries,  will  dissolve  into  a  still 
firmer  cement  of  friendship  than  had  hitherto  existed  ; 
but  if  left  to  themselves,  soon  widen  into  a  breach  that 
it  is  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty  to  heal  over. 

He  is  just  as  keen  as  the  youngest  of  us  in  matters  of 
sport ;  and  will  watch  the  working  of  a  pack  of  hounds 
with  as  much  interest  as  he  does  that  of  the  Conservative 
party — to  whose  policy,  as  becomes  a  "rank  old  Tory" 
(to  quote  his  opponents),  he  is  enthusiastically  devoted. 

Though  his  once  black  hair  has  become  much  changed 
in  hue  of  late,  and  he  has  grown  a  little  bit  shaky  about 
the  pins,  we  know  few  things  we  should  enjoy  more 
than,  after  priming  him  with  some  of  the  leading  Eadical 
speeches  of  the  day,  to  let  him  into  a  room  alone  with 
John  Bright,  or  his  worthy  colleague,  Mr.  Beales. 

Reduced  in  purse  and  credit  though  we  are,  we  would 
willingly  lay  <£50  that  he  would  effect  a  complete 
change  in  the  views  of  either  of  those  oily  politicians 
within  half  an  hour. 

Then  there  is  one  whose  flowing  moustache  and  ex- 
pansive smile  are  ever  seen  to  the  front  when  hard  work 
— or,  as  we  say  in  China,  "pigeon" — is  to  be  done. 
Universal  in  his  occupations  and  pursuits,  Mulvey — who 
is  a  light  weight,  with  a  proportionately  light  hand — 
takes  to  hunting  as  he  does  to  everything  else  ;  and 
after  poor  Aaron  succumbed  to  the  effects  of  service  in 
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China,  and  returned  to  the  home  of  his  fathers  with 
little  else  but  his  bones  and  an  enlarged  liver,  he 
took  his  place  in  the  kennel,  and  was  unremitting  in  his 
care  of  our  then  sadly-diminished  pack.  He  is  now 
riding  Ugly,  a  rare  tough  old  animal ;  who,  in  the  hands 
of  his  late  owner — a  hard  "  thruster  "  and  able  jock  in 
the  20th  Regiment — won  several  steeple-chases,  and  now 
looks  fit  to  win  another. 

Loud  above  the  morning  salutations,  and  whatever 
conversation  may  be  going  on,  we  hear  Jolly's  intensely 
vociferous  laugh  as  he  revels  in  the  enjoyment  of  some 
joke,  which  was  probably  uttered  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
previously,  and  every  one  else  has  by  this  time  forgotten. 
The  following  is  a  tolerable  instance  of  this  enviable 
faculty.  When  the  Holy  Boys  were  quartered  in  that 
paradise  of  stations,  that  has  since  passed  from  our  hands 
— to  wit,  Corfu — Jolly  was  one  of  a  party  returning  in 
their  yacht  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Albania,  where 
they  had  been  on  a  shooting  trip.  As  they  entered  the 
harbour  one  of  his  companions  observed,  "Why,  the 
Beesiving  has  left  port." 

Abdul,  who  was  also  on  board,  and  who  is,  you  must 
know,  a  "  bit  of  a  joker"  in  his  way,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity and  replied,  "  Oh,  impossible  ;  beesiving  is  always 
in  port." 

The  jeu  de  mot — like  many  others,  weak,  but  appro- 
priate— was  received  with  great  applause  ;  but  through- 
out the  storm  of  merriment  Jolly  was  observed  to 
maintain  a  dignified  silence. 

A  full  half-hour  elapsed,  and  they  were  in  the  act  of 
dropping  anchor,  when  Jolly  suddenly  burst  out  with 

Haw  !    haw !   haw ! "    in   his   own   deep   bass.     Peal 
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followed  peal  in  unrestrained  enjoyment,  and  lie  finally- 
rolled  on  the  deck  as  if  he  would  choke.  His  friends 
thought  he  had  been  seized  with  a  fit,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  throw  buckets  of  water  over  him,  when  he 
found  breath  enough  to  gasp  out,  "Haw!  haw  !  Capital ! 
I  see  it !     Beeswing  in  port  !     Haw  !  haw  !  haw  !" 

He  is  now  mounted  on  a  black  Bellerophon — if 
possible  more  determinedly  vicious  than  the  Murderer, 
and  consequently  boasting  of  an  equally  engaging 
sobriquet.  Having  completely  disabled  one  betto,  and, 
but  a  few  days  ago,  taken  a  piece  out  of  the  shoulder  of 
another — he  has  been  christened  the  Maneater,  under 
which  name  we  shall  hear  something  more  of  him 
hereafter. 

One  word  about  the  bettoes  just  mentioned :  a  sepa- 
rate caste  of  their  own,  they  are  looked  upon  by  their 
countrymen  almost  as  a  distinct  tribe.  Capital  grooms 
if  they  choose,  they  will  face  and  handle  the  most  dan- 
gerous horse — and  Japanese  horses  are  seldom  to  be 
trusted ; — but  you  never  know  when  they  will  take  it 
into  their  heads  to  shift  their  quarters  and  leave  you 
without  the  slightest  warning.  They  are  quick  and 
intelligent,  but  the  greatest  thieves  in  the  universe.  It 
is  wonderful  what  distances  and  at  what  a  pace  they 
will  run  alongside  their  masters,  when  riding  into  the 
country — being  always  at  hand  to  take  charge  of  the 
horse  when  a  halt  is  called,  and  to  throw  over  him 
the  rug  they  have  carried  rolled  up  on  their 
shoulders. 

In  the  summer  they  dispense  altogether  with  the 
clothing  that  a  false  state  of  society  would  insist  upon  ; 
but  this  is  not  so  much  noticed,  as  they  supply  its  place 
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by  a  tight-fitting  flesh  surtout  of  tattooing  of  the  most 
wonderful  pattern. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  exactly  what 
we  have  attempted  to  describe  ;  and  we  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  determine  whether  this  is  not  a  cooler  and 
more  appropriate  dress  for  hot  weather  than  what  we  in 
our  civilised  barbarity  are  in  the  habit  of  adopting. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

the  early  mornings  (Continued). 

The  whole  party  that  are  likely  to  turn  out  being  now 
assembled,  Aaron  waxes  impatient,  and  saying,  "Come 
along,  you  fellows,  or  we  shan't  be  back  before  the  sun 
gets  hot !"  moves  off  in  the  direction  of  the  kennels. 

At  the  sound  of  approaching  hoofs,  the  pack,  in  ex- 
pectancy of  their  liberty,  grow  clamorous  to  be  free  ; 
and  immediately  the  door  is  opened,  rush  boisterously 
out — jumping  up  at  the  ponies  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
1  icing  "savaged" — and  testify  their  joy  by  baying, 
rolling  on  the  grass,  and  other  eccentricities  indicative 
of  canine  delight. 

Of  a  sudden,  a  little,  rough,  terrier-looking  sort  of 
beagle,  rejoicing  in  the  euphonious  but  unsporting-like 
name  of  Blanche,  catching  sight  of  a  strange  dog  in  the 
distance,  goes  off  at  score  in  full  cry,  followed  by  the 
whole  mob,  who,  not  to  be  behindhand,  give  tongue 
enough  to  awaken  the  bones  of  their  forefathers  in  Great 
Britain.  This  is  too  much  for  Aaron's  temper ;  and 
rating  and  whipcord  are  freely  applied  to  bring  back  the 
delinquents  to  a  sense  of  duty,  while  the  ringleader  is 
caughl  up  and  at  once  consigned  back  to  the  kennel. 

The  pack  has  now  become  so  reduced  in  numbers  that 
il  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  Ave  can  make  up 
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our  minds  to  part  with  any  one  of  its  number ;  but  in 
this  instance  there  is  no  alternative,  and  Blanche  is 
forthwith  condemned.  Loth,  though,  to  shorten  the 
poor  animal's  existence,  Aaron  looks  round  for  some 
other  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  mischievous  one ;  and 
of  a  sudden,  as  a  brilliant  thought  strikes  him,  he  ex- 
claims, with  the  usual  preliminary,  "By  Gosht,  I  know 
what  to  do  with  her !  A  fellow  to-day  asked  me  if 
I  knew  of  a  good  terrier,  so  we  will  send  Blanche  to 
him." 

Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  Blanche  jour- 
neyed down  to  the  settlement  in  a  basket,  with  Aaron's 
compliments,  and  a  collar  round  her  neck ;  and  though 
hardly  deemed  an  acceptable  present,  was  credited  with 
a  good  supper  and  a  warm  lodging.  The  very  next 
morning,  however,  when  the  kennel  doors  were  opened, 
out  rushed  Blanche  and  repeated  the  scene  of  the  previous 
day.  By  some  means  she. had  escaped  from  her  incar- 
ceration, and  regained  her  old  quarters.  A  fresh  im- 
prisonment was  followed  by  a  fresh  escape  ;  and  finally, 
the  hunting  establishment  was  put  to  the  expense  of  a 
charge  of  powder  and  an  ounce  ball,  in  order  to  rid 
itself  of  her  presence. 

Something  like  order  being  at  length  restored,  wo 
move  oif  in  rear  of  the  hounds,  who,  though  now  compa- 
ratively quiet  and  orderly,  require  a  watchful  eye  to 
guard  against  a  repetition  of  the  break-out  just  wit- 
nessed. 

As  we  trot  gently  along  a  country  path — the  whole 
landscape  presenting  one  mass  of  green  luxuriance  ;  the 
spring  crops  just  rising  above  the  ground,  and  the  many 
woodland  patches  bursting  into  their  new  life  ;  with  the 
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fresh  breeze  causing  one's  chest  to  heave  and  expand, 
and  the  first  colouring  of  the  sun  throwing  a  varied  tint 
over  the  peep  of  ocean  that  smuggles  itself  into  view 
through  a  cleft  in  the  hills — we  acknowledge  to  a  feeling 
of  triumph — an  obtrusive  sense  of  superiority  over  those 
whom  we  left  snoring  among  their  blankets,  or  only 
awake  enough  to  cast  an  anathema  after  "those  mad 
fellows,  who  go  cracking  their  whips  in  the  middle  of  the 
night." 

Arrived  at  a  likely-looking  bit  of  detached  cover, 
Aaron  sends  his  assistants  on  to  commanding  points  at 
the  far  end  of  it ;  and,  after  allowing  sufficient  time  for 
them  to  reach  their  posts,  himself  enters,  and  does  his 
best  to  induce  his  somewhat  slack-drawing  lot  to  disperse 
and  work  for  themselves.  Much  breath  and  energy  does 
he  waste  in  " Eleu,  in  there!  Heigh,  brush  him  out!" 
&c,  &c. ;  for,  till  their  game  is  found,  the  Yokohama 
pack  appear  to  look  upon  hunting  in  cover  as  an 
unprofitable  delusion,  and  treat  it  with  contempt  accord- 
ing! v. 

Nothing  results  from  his  efforts  beyond  a  slight  sense 
of  irritat  ion  of  throat  and  temper.  The  hounds  are  there- 
fore quickly  withdrawn,  and  we  proceed  in  the  direction 
of  another  piece  of  plantation,  in  which  Aaron  is  morally 
certain  of  a  find. 

On  our  way  there,  however,  Warrior  and  Countess — 
two  dwarf  foxhounds,  who,  as  trusty,  steady,  old  ser- 
vants, are  allowed  to  jog  along  a  little  ahead  of  the  body 
of  the  pack,  snuffing  at  every  twig  and  blade  of  grass  by 
the  side  of  the  path — stop  suddenly,  feather  tor  a  moment 
in  joyous  doubt,  their  sterns  appearing  to  act  as  signal- 
stall's  to    their   comrades,   who  rush  up  at  once  to  join 
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them,  then  throw  one  deep,  thrilling  note,  and  dash  off 
at  a  tangent. 

The  dewy  grass  still  proclaims  Eeynard's  passage  on 
his  return  from  his  last  night's  cruise  in  search  of  pro- 
vender ;  and  following  this  up  a  few  hundred  yards, 
brings  us  to  a  snug  little  hollow  where  he  had  hoped  to 
pass  the  day  undisturbed.  Probably  he  was  even  now 
enjoying  his  morning  nap  ;  for  not  until  the  keen  little 
pack  are  almost  on  the  top  of  him  does  he  attempt  to 
leave  his  retreat.  As  the  music  bursts  out  into  an 
ecstatic  crash,  Aaron  catches  sight  of  a  grand  old  dog-fox 
stealing  away  beyond  the  cover,  the  white  tag  at  the  end 
of  the  brush  showing  plainly  as  he  tops  the  hill.  With 
a  shrill  scream,  he  gallops  to  the  spot,  and  the  little  ones 
answering  quickly  to  his  cheer,  we  are  soon  cramming 
through  the  underwood  for  the  open  country  beyond. 

Regardless,  in  our  excitement,  of  promising  crops  and 
agricultural  interests,  we  send  the  raw  griffins — griffins 
being  the  term  for  ponies  newly  reclaimed  from  the 
country — along  at  their  best  pace  down  several  nice 
drops,  as  the  country  slopes  gradually  downwards  from 
the  high  lands  above,  till  we  arrive  on  the  top  of  a  deep, 
precipitously-bounded  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
runs  the  Rifle  Range. 

This  brings  us  all  to  a  stand ;  and,  as  the  hounds  dash 
merrily  down  the  slope,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
skimming  up  the  opposite  hill  that  same  worshipful 
little  animal  that  has  caused  the  heart  of  many  a  good 
man  to  rebound  almost  painfully,  as  he  waves  his  brush 
and  lays  himself  out  over  the  grass,  from  Sulby  or 
"Waterloo.  Then — as  two  hundred  of  the  hardest  goers, 
on  the   best   horses  in.  England,  settle  down  to  ride  to 
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hounds  that  can  pull  down  a  fresh  fox  in  the  open — 
may  be  experienced  the  true  delirium  of  fox-hunting. 
We  may  be  young  yet ;  hut  at  present  we  hold  that  he 
who,  in  such  case  as  this,  can  keep  his  place  without 
skirting  or  craning,  should  be  content  to  let  the  gods 
themselves  rest  unenYied  in  their  seats. 

As  the  pack  stream  out  across  the  grassy  bottom,  and 
their  music  is  thrown  back  as  they  mount  the  hill,  it 
becomes  more  than  nature  can  bear  to  stand  here  inac- 
tive ;  so,  sitting  right  back,  and  using  the  persuaders 
freely,  we  shove  down  into  the  thick  cover  on  the  chance 
of  hitting  off  a  part  less  precipitous  than  the  rest.  Once 
started,  there  is  no  stopping;  and  while  one  is  nearly 
pulled  out  of  the  saddle  by  the  bushes,  the  happy  pos- 
sibility of  finding  one's  self  taking  a  clear  dive  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet  is  ever  present  to  one's  mind.  Providence, 
however,  befriends  us,  and,  after  much  crashing  and 
floundering,  we  emerge  in  safety,  though  each  one  bears 
marks  of  rough  treatment ;  and  Aaron's  pet  feature — the 
family  nose — is  sadly  disfigured  by  a  bloody  scratch 
marking  the  whole  length  of  its  graceful  contour. 

The  leaders  having  left  a  kind  of  lane  in  their  track, 
like  that  caused  by  an  elephant  in  his  headlong  course 
through  the  jungle,  the  whole  party — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Aide,  whose  pony  had  carried  him  home 
some  time  before — follow  without  accident,  though  at  one 
moment  Belleville  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  sus- 
pended—  Absalom-like  —  by  his  "Piccadilly  weepers." 
Alas  that  the  ruthless  War  Office  should  have  just  issued 
a  stern,  but  incontrovertible  order  that  "  whiskers,  if 
worn" — for  our  part  we  look  better  without  them — "  are 
to  be  of  the  most  moderate  dimensions  !"     Ye  who  have 
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any  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  left  unsonred  by  the 
thunderstorms  of  this  boisterous  life,  to  you  we  appeal. 
Is  it  not  hard  that  these,  his  friends  in  sickness  and 
adversity,  who  have  ever  stuck  close  to  him  when  other 
ties  have  been  estranged,  who  have  proved  a  source  of 
employment  in  the  morning  and  harmless  display  in  the 
evening,  should  now  be  ruthlessly  severed  from  him  for 

ever  by  the  whim  of Beware !    we  are  nearing 

holy  ground ;  or — a  better  simile — about  to  tread  on 
cracked  ice,  that  bears  the  label  dangerous.  Since  this 
fell  mandate  has  come  forth,  poor  Belleville  has  scarcely 
raised  his  head.  He  has  not  even  energy  enough  left  to 
bestow  the  usual  care  on  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
suffering ;  but  amid  his  overwhelming  grief,  we  must  do 
him  the  justice  to  state,  that  we  believe  his  sorrow  is  not 
so  much  for  himself  as  for  the  feelings  of  the  poor 
women,  to  whom  (D.  V.)  another  two  months  of  "niare 
turgidum  " — as  hateful  still  to  landsmen  as  it  was  in  the 
easy-going  days  of  Horace — will  give  back  their  trea- 
sured one,  excepting  the  above-mentioned  loss,  more 
beautiful  than  ever. 

Hark  forward !  we  are  losing  time,  while  hounds  are 
running ;  and  the  small  jump  into  the  Eifle  Range  has 
brought  us  opposite  the  very  brook  that  caused  so  much 
disaster  in  the  last  Yokohama  steeple-chases  :  so  at  it  we 
cram,  without  the  faintest  hope  of  making  a  successful 
negotiation.  Aaron,  however,  on  Tom  Brown,  gets  over 
with  a  scramble ;  but  Iona,  who  faces  it  as  if  meaning 
business,  bucks  straight  up  into  the  air,  and — after  rolling 
the  Child  well  into  the  mud  at  the  bottom — concludes 
the  performance  by  standing  on  his  stomach,  and,  having 
thus  obtained  a  firm  footing,  springing  on  to  the  bank. 
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B.  slaps  at  it  hard;  and,  hitting  off  a  sound  place; 
blunders  in  and  out  on  the  right  side.  Old  Ugly,  who 
knows  the  place  of  old,  puis  his  head  on  one  side,  and, 
cocking  his  one  eye,  flies  it  like  a  bird.  Abdul's  stupid 
brute  whips  round,  and,  getting  his  hind  legs  in,  falls 
backward,  plunging  his  venerable  rider  into  a  stream  as 
pure  and  clear  as  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge.  Belle- 
ville's doubtful  attempt  ends  in  a  steady  refusal ;  and 
Jolly  takes  even  longer  than  is  his  wont  to  find  out  the 
joke — of  going  at  such  a  place. 

Meanwhile,  Aaron,  with  B.  and  Mulvey,  is  creeping 
up  to  the  hounds,  who  soon  get  among  a  lot  of  small 
covers,  where  Reynard  amuses  himself  by  quietly  dodg- 
ing from  one  to  another.  These  delays  also  give  time  to 
the  Child — who,  after  shaking  himself,  has  managed  to 
roll  again  into  his  saddle  and  pound  along  the  line — to 
get  within  hail. 

Being  at  last  forced  into  the  open,  the  fox  heads  in 
the  direction  of  Camp,  and  makes  good  his  point,  which 
is  a  strong  fir  and  brushwood  cover  at  a  mile  or  two's 
distance.  From  this — owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
pack,  both  in  number  and  individual  size — it  takes  a  full 
half-hour  to  dislodge  him.  When  at  length  we  succeed 
in  pus! ling  him  out,  he  takes  over  a  broad  valley  of 
paddy-field — the  curse  of  the  country  as  regards  its  hunt- 
ing— across  whose  treacherous  surface  we  are  obliged  to 
get  off  and  lead,  taking  advantage  of  the  narrow  tracks 
left  for  the  labourers. 

This   difficulty  surmounted,   we  rattle  happily  along 

er  some  nice  open  country,  past  the  site  of  the  present 

British   Legation   buildings;    the    drops  and  up-jumps 

erelj  testing  the  almost  unbroken  animals.    Still  they 
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£0  willingly  and  pluckily,  though  each  jump  at  all  bigger 
than  the  ordinary  causes  a  struggle  and  a  heartfelt 
"  Come  up  ! '  At  a  deepish  drop  the  Murderer  falls  head 
over  heels ;  and  immediately  afterwards  Aaron  and  the 
Child  roll  back  together  in  an  attempt  to  get  up  a  five- 
foot  bank  out  of  boggy  ground ;  but  though  for  a 
moment  heads  and  heels  are  all  mixed  up  together,  no 
harm  is  done. 

The  hounds  are  just  approaching  the  wooded  cliffs 
which  border  on  the  sea ;  and,  as  it  is  now  not  of  the 
slightest  use  letting  them  continue  the  chase,  Aaron 
contrives  with  some  difficulty  to  get  them  oif  the  line  ; 
and  both  horses  and  men,  being  pretty  Avell  satisfied, 
move  slowly  home. 

Such  is  a  pretty  good  specimen  of  many  an  early 
morning's  fun  during  the  continuance  of  the  hot 
weather.  The  "griffins,"  of  course,  improved  by  de- 
grees ;  and,  after  a  time,  we  were  in  possession  of  animals 
which — if  small  and  plain-looking — were  handy  and 
clever  at  this  peculiar  country. 

The  choosing,  trying,  and  purchasing  of  the  ponies 
produced  of  itself  much  fun  and  amusement.  Some — 
and  these  were  the  majority — looked  out  for  something 
that  promised  to  be  able  to  carry  them  across  country ; 
and,  if  possible,  possessing  pace  enough  to  give  their 
owners  the  chance  of  sporting  silk — in  person  or  by 
proxy — in  the  next  races.  Others  sought  for  strong, 
steady-going  hacks,  such  as  might  carry  them  a  long 
day's  journey  into  the  country  with  safety ;  and  this 
kind  of  animal — viz.,  one  that  will  neither  trip  nor 
stumble,  and  whose  straight  legs,  good  feet,  and  safo 
action   insure    lasting   properties — is   most    difficult    to 
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obtain  in  Japan,  many  that  can  go  well  and  cleverly 
over  soft  ground  being  utterly  useless,  or  even  danger- 
ous, on  the  road. 

Then,  too,  there  were  a  certain  number — very  limited, 
it  is  true — who,  ambitious  to  emulate,  or  laudably  anxious 
not  to  be  behind,  their  brother  officers,  were  now  in 
quest  of  the  kind  of  quadruped  we  see  advertised  in  the 
Times  as  "a  quiet  cob,  suitable  for  an  elderly  gentle- 
man," on  which  to  serve  their  novitiate. 

Great  numbers  of  every  class  that  Japan  could  pro- 
duce were  brought  in  for  purchase  for  some  time  after 
our  arrival,  and  most  of  these  were  untamed  and  savage 
brutes,  about  as  well  acquainted  with  the  feeling  of  a 
saddle  on  their  backs  as  a  Bengal  tiger.  The  sharp  and 
cruel  bit  used  by  the  Japanese  sufficed  to  keep  them 
from  breaking  away ;  and  the  plan  we  usually  adopted 
was  to  have  them  blindfolded  on  the  parade  ground,  then 
— seizing  an  opportunity  to  get  behind  their  shoulder  in 
such  a  position  as  to  escape  a  kick  from  behind,  or  a 
blow  from  the  front — catch  hold  of  their  tangled,  flowing 
mane,  and  vault  on  to  their  backs.  A  piece  of  stout 
cord,  fastened  round  them  like  a  surcingle,  served  to 
prevent  one  slipping  too  far  forward,  and  the  severe  bit 
kept  their  heads  up  ;  so  that,  after  a  little  practice,  they 
Aery  seldom  managed  to  dislodge  one.  With  another 
horse  alongside,  they  would  move  along  sufficiently  will- 
ingly to  give  some  idea  of  their  paces — at  all  events, 
this  was  the  only  trial  to  be  obtained,  and  one  was 
therefore  obliged  perforce  to  be  satisfied. 

The  operation  of  backing  having  been  gone  through, 
the  animal,  if  approved,  underwent  a  careful  and  would- 
be  knowing  examination  of  hocks,  legs,  &c,  at  the  hands 
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of  a  board  composed  generally  of  three  or  four  members 
from  the  number  already  alluded  to. 

Occasionally,  too,  a  few  steady  old  pack-horses  would 
be  sent  up  to  the  Camp  for  sale,  and  from  these  the 
last-mentioned  division  of  purchasers  usually  made  their 
choice. 

Of  the  men,  in  whose  education  that  most  important 
branch — videlicet,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  points  of 
a  horse,  and  of  the  art  of  riding  him — had  been  neglected, 
most  acknowledged  and  wept  over  their  shortcoming, 
avowing  their  firm  determination  to  overcome  the  de- 
ficiency as  quickly  as  lay  in  their  power;  but  one  or 
two,  with  excusable  self-respect,  did  their  best  to  gloss 
over,  and  prevent  others  from  discovering  the  gap  in 
their  acquirements.  A  notable  instance  of  this  last  plan 
of  action  was  provided  by  one  who,  on  account  of  many 
points  of  resemblance,  had  been  christened  Mr.  Micawber; 
and  though  for  some  little  time  he  contrived  to  carry  on 
the  delusion,  he  was  soon  bowled  out  as  follows  ("  et  in 
omni  veritate  dico  ")  : — 

A  most  suitable  palfrey  for  our  friend  having  passed 
his  preliminary  examination  before  a  large  party  of 
"  ours,"  he  was  brought  up  for  closer  scrutiny.  Micaw- 
ber stood  by  —  his  cap  on  one  side ;  one  hand  in 
the  pocket  of  the  horsey  breeches  he  had  affected  since 
his  arrival  in  Japan,  the  other  employed  in  tapping  his 
boot  with  a  bran  new  cutting  whip — the  while  looking 
the  knowing  purchaser  to  perfection.  Had  he  main- 
tained his  posture  quietly,  without  venturing  a  remark, 
he  would  have  gained  rather  than  lost  in  his  assumed 
character ;  but  amid  the  numerous  comments  that  were 
being  passed  by  one  or  the  other,  Micawber  stepped  for- 
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ward,  and  was  soon  to  peer  curiously  into  the  docile 
animal's  ear.  After  a  careful  survey,  he  again  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  with  a  calmly-satisfied  expression, 
when  one  of  the  party  called  out — "  What  were  you 
]  i » iking  at  ?  "  "  Why,  what  do  you  think  ?"  he  answered, 
while  an  air  of  conscious  pride  stole  over  his  counte- 
nance.    il  To  see  if  he  has  got  thrush  /" 

Of  course,  roars  of  laughter  greeted  his  answer  ;  and 
though  he  tried  hard  to  maintain  his  dignity,  he  was  at 
last  compelled  to  turn  tail  and  make  the  best  of  his  way, 
with  a  damaged  reputation,  to  his  hut.  It  appears  that 
in  his  anxiety  to  impress  us  with  his  knowledge  of  things 
horsey,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  talking  quietly  to 
the  adjutant's  groom,  from  whom  he  had  picked  up  the 
terms  and  expressions  with  wdiich  he  had  of  late  elec- 
trified us;  but  the  man  having  a  turn  for  chaff,  Micaw- 
ber  had  not  always  succeeded  in  learning  the  truth  ;  and 
this  piece  of  valuable  information  with  regard  to  the 
locality  of  thrush  wras  the  last  he  had  extracted  from 
him. 

After  this,  Mr.  Micawber  was  most  sensitive  of  ridi- 
cule— more  particularly  on  this  subject — and  was  ever 
most  ready  to  resent  any  attempt  at  it ;  so  much  so, 
that  on  Aaron  one  day  picking  up  the  foot  of  the  "Fall- 
ing Star" — as  his  new  purchase  was  most  appropriately 
named — and  observing,  "  Why,  he's  got  no  bars  left  in 
liis  feet!'  he  answered,  with  the  most  bitter  sarcasm, 
"Well,  so  much  the  better;  then  he  cant  jump  over 
them  ; "  and  added,  sotto  voce,  to  a  friend,  while  winking 
knowingly,  "  "Who  potted  the  thrush  that  time,  eh?" 

Some  few  <>i'  the  corps — chiefly  among  the  seniors  — 
provided  themselves  with  horses  by  taking  those  of  the 
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officers  of  the  regiment  that  preceded  us  off  their  hands 
in  preference  to  getting  raw  animals  from  the  country, 
and  the  one  most  fortunate  in  this  way  was  our  gallant 
chief. 

Eight  bravely  had  "  Flying  Isaac  "  borne  himself  and 
his  different  owners  since  his  first  entrance  into  a  mili- 
tary stable,  and  more  especially  on  that  memorable 
occasion  when  he  earned  his  name. 

Departing  for  the  nonce  from  his  particular  line,  Isaac 
had  in  a  weak  moment  essayed  a  hurdle-race.  With 
courage  becoming  his  profession,  he  rose  gallantly  at  the 
first  flight ;  but  strength  or  pluck  failing  him  half-way, 
he  remained  suspended  on  the  top. 

Vaulting  ambition  is  ever  subject  to  a  fall ;  but  here 
the  difficulty  lay,  not  in  escaping  one,  but  in  managing  a 
descent  from  his  undignified  position,  for  the  bars  were 
strong  and  the  hurdles  firmly  rammed  into  the  ground. 
At  length  a  saw  was  produced  and  released  him ;  but 
from  that  moment  he  was  never  seen  in  public  but  on 
the  parade  ground  or  the  broad  road.  Here,  however, 
with  his  grand  big  legs  and  portly  form,  he  stood  high — 
some  sixteen  hands — in  the  estimation  of  bystanders  ; 
his  dignity  never  suffering  him  to  betray  any  of  the 
playful  weakness  common  to  horse-flesh,  nor  allowing 
him  even  to  break  out  of  a  walk,  without  a  threat  of 
also  breaking  his  knees. 

In  the  end  he  was  sold  to  a  speculating  black  for  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  ;  but  the  sense  of  degradation 
proved  too  much  for  him,  and  the  very  day  after  the 
sale  he  fell  down  in  a  fit,  nor  rose  again  alive — thereby 
probably  saving  a  sable  spouse  from  an  early  widowhood. 
But  he  had  served  his  purpose — the  dollars  were  paid  I 
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TRIP     TO      DAIBOOTS. 

Our  chief,  ever  mindful  of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
his  boys,  as  he  delighted  to  look  upon  us,  had  esta- 
blished a  rule  in  the  garrison  that  every  Thursday 
was  to  be  set  apart  for  purposes  of  enjoyment  and 
recreation.  The  decree  had  gone  forth,  and  on  that  day 
the  hard- worked — and,  we  were  going  to  add,  miserably 
paid,  but  we  restrain  ourselves — sub  felt  himself  a 
gentleman  at  large. 

Whether  the  chief  had  pitched  upon  this  particular 

day  in  a  thoughtful  and  considerate   spirit,   inasmuch 

as  it  followed  our  guest  night,  or  whether  it  was  the 

result  of  accident,  we  know  not ;  but,  whichever  way  it 

was,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  the  sense  of 

gratitude  which  used  to  steal  over  us,  on  awakening  on 

Thursday  mornings,  as  we  thought  of  the  ride  into  the 

country  before  us,  planned  days  before !     How  grateful 

would  be  the  soft,  balmy  morning  air  !  how  invigorating 

would  be  the  occasional  larks  across  some  favourite  line 

of  country  !     As  we  thought  of  all  this,  and  then  looked 

on  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  with  its  courts-martial, 

<  »nl<>rly-room,  military  catechism — yes,  military  catechism  ! 

Oh,  Mars,  to  think  that  your  devoted  sons  should  be 

tli us  treated !— and  a  host  of  such  other  abominations, 
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too  painful  to  dwell  upon,  our  appreciation  of  the  boon 
knew  no  bounds,  until  at  last,  with  the  same  old  familiar, 
delightful  feelings  we  recollect  so  well  experiencing  when 
a  little  boy,  we  would  jump  out  of  bed,  and  dress  in  all  the 
exhilarating  consciousness  of  having  a  whole  holiday 
before  us.  They  were  happy  days  those ;  and  a  slight 
shadow  of  regret,  which  even  the  idea  that  we  are  home- 
ward bound  is  not  able  wholly  to  dissipate,  casts  itself 
over  us  as  we  reckon  them  amongst  things  of  the  past. 
Every  moment,  even  while  we  are  writing  these  words, 
as  the  old  ship  plunges  onward  on  her  course,  increases 
the  distance  between  us  and  that  sunny  land  where  those 
bright  scenes  were  laid. 

On  these  days  we  have  seen  aged  captains,  one  or 
two,  with  their  locks  tinged  with  grey,  and  bearded 
subalterns  trooping  forth  at  six  o'clock  in  the  fresh 
morning,  rollicking  and  skylarking  in  as  mad  spirits  as 
schoolboys  tumbling  out  of  morning  school. 

Every  one  of  these  Thursdays  was  at  first  devoted  to 
exploring  different  parts  of  the  country  within  a  day's 
reach,  and  the  particular  excursion  we  are  about  to  hand 
down  to  posterity  was  on  the  occasion  of  our  first  visit 
to  Daiboots,  the  great  bronze  Buddhist  idol  of  Japan, 
situated    at    about   seventeen   miles   from    Yokohama. 

E ,  of  the  20  th  Eegiment,  who  with  a  brother  officer 

had  stayed  behind  on  the  departure  of  their  regiment  for 
Hong-Kong,  acted  as  our  guide.  The  party,  most  of 
whom  you  have  been  introduced  to,  consisted  of  Tony, 
Aaron,  the  Aide,  Spiro — this  gentleman's  name  is  pecu- 
liar, and  requires  some  explanation  :  he  obtained  it  at 
first  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  from  his  likeness  to  several 
young  Greeks,  who  were  all  known  to  us  under  the 
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generic  term  "  Spiro,"  tliat  being  the  abbreviation  for 
St.  Spiridione,  their  patron  saint — De  Tabley,  a  medico 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Artillery,  on  leave  from  Hong- 
Kong,  Belleville,  and  one  or  two  other  choice  spirits, 
including  T ,  a  very  popular  A.D.C.,  slightly  in- 
clined to  embonpoint. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  assembled  at  the 
mess,  where  an  early  breakfast  had  been  laid  out  for  us. 
One  by  one  we  came  dropping  in,  all  breeched  and 
booted,  and  with  revolvers  in  our  belts,  in  obedience  to 
a  strict  order  that  this  weapon  was  to  be  invariably 
carried  on  all  long  trips  into  the  country.     First  of  all 

appeared  R ,  looking  rubicund  and  pleasant,  and  his 

cheery  shouts  soon  brought  in  Aaron,  who  lived  in  a 
hut  adjoining  the  mess ;  then  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession the  Aide,  Belleville  —  the  odour  of  Rimmel 
quite    throwing    the    morning    air    into    the   shade — 

T ,  the  fat  aide-de-camp,   Tony,   and  Spiro.      The 

majority  of  the  party  betrayed  unmistakable  symptoms  of 
having  kept  it  up  rather  late  the  night  before.  "  I  say, 
what  do  you  fellows  think  of  the  tea  one  gets  in  Japan  ?" 

inquires  that  sly  old  fox,  R .     Every  one  at  table 

begins  by  saying  it  is  insipid,  and  at  last  ends  by  agreeing 
that  it is  undrinkable.  "Well,"  continues  R ,  gra- 
dually leading  up  to  his  point,  "  I'm  of  your  opinion;  it 
is  insipid  ;  but  what's  one  to  drink,  you  know  ?  I  say, 
Harvey  !'5  suddenly  changing  his  tone  to  one  of  reckless 
indifference,  "  bring  me  a  glass  of  soda  and  B.,  and  tell 
the  cook  to  make  some  more  of  that  grill,  with  no  end  of 
I  layenne  pepper  and  Worcestershire  sauce  in  it !" 

R —  's  soda  and  B.  is  brought,  and  every  one  else — 
led  away  by  the  expression  of  pleasure  on  his  face  while 
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drinking  it — follows  his  example ;  and  by  the  time  the 
new  grill  makes  its  appearance,  we  are  all  in  a  fit  state 
to  do  justice  to  it.  Now  the  reader  is  not  to  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  this  was  a  usual  occurrence :  it  simply 
happened  that  we  had  had,  the  evening  before,  what  is 
called  a  big  night  at  mess ;  and  when  a  man  goes  to  bed 
at  three  o'clock  and  gets  up  at  five,  with  a  hard  day's 
riding  before  him,  there  is  nothing  that  smacks  particu- 
larly strong  of  dissipation  in  doing  as  most  of  the  party 
did.  Is  the  following  a  picture  of  debauchery  ?  Eice,  a 
friend  of  ours,  had  been  dining  with  us  the  previous 
evening.  After  leaving  the  dinner-table  we  say  to 
him,  "Eice,  old  fellow,  take  one  of  the  big  'mis, 
you'll  find  them  the  best," — alluding  to  the  fact  of  the 
mess  waiter  standing  with  a  cigar-box  open, — "  and 
come  and  sit  outside,  and  listen  to  the  band."  Well,  we 
go  outside,  each  with  a  No.  1  manilla  in  his  mouth,  sit 
down  in  a  delightful  little  arbour  OArerlooking  the  bay, 
and  listen  to  the  strains  of  some  selection.  After  it  is 
over,  Eice,  who  is  lately  from  home,  narrates  some 
wonderful  run  or  extraordinary  day's  shooting ;  he  gets 
so  enthusiastic  over  these  subjects,  and  talks  so  much, 
that  we  begin  to  think  he  must  be  getting  a  little  dry  ; 
so,  actuated  solely  by  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  of 
course  without  any  ulterior  views  for  our  own  benefit, 
we  thus  address  him :  "  Eice,  old  fellow,  what  do  you 
say  to  a  liquor?"  He  responds  with  alacrity,  "Come 
on  ! "  Upon  which  we  adjourn  forthwith  to  the  mess- 
room,  where  the  wants  of  both  are  attended  to.  After 
this  we  resume  our  old  seats  in  the  arbour,  each 
with  a  fresh  cigar.  The  band  is  now  playing  a  waltz. 
Eice  begins  to  look  sentimental,  and  taking  the  cigar  out 
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of  his  mouth,  regards  the  light  at  the  end  of  it  in  a 
dreamy  sort  of  way.  At  last,  when  the  first  cornet  plays 
that  deliriously  soft  solo  part,  his  feelings  break  forth  in 
words  :  "  Ah  ! "  he  says,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh,  "  the  last 
time  I  danced  to  this  was  with  such  a  stunning  little  girl. 
I  say,  old  fellow,  you  promise  you  won't  tell  any  one?" 
Thus  enjoined,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  secrecy ;  where- 
upon follows  a  most  detailed  and  strict  account  of  how 
little  Eice  has  fallen  in  love  at  home,  the  colour  of  the 
young  lady's  eyes  and  hair,  her  height,  her  voice ;  on  a 
certain  occasion  what  he  said  to  her,  and  what  she  then 
said  to  him,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  He  even  gives  us  an 
imitation  of  her  smile  ;  but  what  between  the  music,  the 
brandy  and  soda,  and  these  fond  recollections,  little  Eice 
is  getting  quite  unmanned,  and  his  imitation  impresses  us 
with  anything  but  admiration.  We  are  now  beginning 
to  get  on  our  mettle ;  for  we,  too,  have  a  reputation  for 
gallantry  ;  and  determining  not  to  be  outdone,  we  launch 
out  into  descriptions  of  several  fascinating  young  crea- 
tures, who,  we  believe,  have  at  different  times  succumbed 
to  our  fascinations.  The  band  stops  playing  ;  but  the 
evening  is  so  deliriously  cool  outside  in  the  open  air, 
and  so  oppressively  hot  in-doors,  that  we  continue  sitting 
in  the  arbour  and  spinning  out  our  yarns  to  a  most  sur- 
prising length. 

It  really  is  astonishing  the  amount  of  small  talk — so 
small  that  there's  nothing  at  all  in  it — that  two  friends 
can  get  through  after  dinner  over  a  smoke.  At  last 
Rice  looks  at  his  watch  by  the  light  of  his  cigar,  and 
discovers  that  it  is  past  eleven  o'clock.  This  time  he 
takes  the  initiative,  and  says:  "  I  say,  old  fellow,  I  think 
tins  child  could  do  another  B.  and  S.  without  sustaining 
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any  material  injury  ! "     We,  of  course,  gnided  as  before 
by  the  laws  of  hospitality,   and  admiring  the  delicate 
way  in  which  he  has  put  it,  take  his  arm  and  conduct 
him  to  the  mess,  where  the  wants  of  both  are  adminis- 
tered to  by  the  ever-attentive  Harvey.     After  this,  we 
go  into  the  billiard-room;  for,  as  Eice  says,  "  it's  no  use 
going  to  bed,  for  those  infernal  mosquitoes  will  keep  one 
awake  until  daybreak;"  so  we  go  in  for  pool,  at  which 
game  Aaron  is,  of  course,  in  his  element,  very  red  in  the 
face,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  business  in  hand,  which 
he  finds  most  remunerative.      We  amuse  ourselves  at 
this  work  until  our  ichiboos  have  all  more  or  less  found 
a  long  home  in  Aaron's  pocket.     We  say  a  long  home 
advisedly,  for  Aaron  loveth  not  to  part  with  his  shekels. 
Eice  then   finds   out  that  it  is  past   two    o'clock,  and 
announces  his  intention  of  departing.     When  he  gets  to 
the  door,  he  finds  that  he  is  very  much  heated,  and  that 
the  morning  air  is  getting  chilly;  whereupon  we  become 
concerned   for   his   health,    and  recommend  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water  before  starting,  to  keep  the  cold  out. 
He  falls  in  with  our  views  with  charming  readiness,  and 
says  :  "  Yes ;  he  thinks  with  another  cigar  and  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water  he'll  do."    We  add,  that  we  don't  think 
this  treatment  would  do  us  any  harm  either ;  and,  as  we 
drink,  we  propose  seeing  each  other  home.     However, 
we  only  accompany  Eice  to  the  Camp  gate,  where  we 
wish  him  an  affectionate  good  night.     By  the  time  wo 
are  in  bed  it  is  nearly  three  o'clock ;  so  that  when  we 
get  up  the  next  morning  for  our  trip  at  half-past  five, 
we  have  had  barely  three  hours'  sleep.     Now,  do  you 
think,  under  the  circumstances,  there  was  anything  very 
depraved  either  in  having  a  soda  and  B.  in  the  morning, 
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or  in  the  events  which  led  to  our  requiring  one  ?  The 
former  picture  from  life  has  been  drawn  to  convince  you 
on  the  subject ;  and  if  it  has  not,  we  are  sorry  for  you. 

After  we  had  done  ample  justice  to  our  grill,  R 

reminded  us,  in  rather  energetic  terms,  that  we  were 
wasting  the  sunny  hours ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  his 
position  as  guide,  declared  his  intention  of  waiting  for 
no  man.  Lighting  his  cheroot,  and  mounting  his  chest- 
nut pony,  "  Minden  Boy,"  he  started  off  at  a  steady  jog- 
trot, followed  by  the  remainder  of  the  party,  amidst 
much  bustle  and  confusion,  and  many  inquiries  as  to 
"  why  the  devil  he  couldn't  wait  until  a  fellow  lit  his 
cheroot?"    or,    "Where   the  deuce   is   mv  revolver?" 

However,  E trots  on  quite  unconcernedly,  puffing 

away  at  his  cigar,  in  the  jtroud  consciousness  of  being 
the  only  one  of  the  party  who  knows  the  way.  At 
last  we  all  catch  him  up,  and  emerge  into  the 
beautiful  green  country  in  a  long  string ;  the  Aide 
bringing  up  the  rear  at  a  respectful  distance,  for  he  is 
mounted  on  an  animal  called  Solon,  who  combines  in 
himself  all  the  vices  which  horse-flesh  is  heir  to.  This 
unfortunate  young  officer's  finances  were  always  at  the 
lowest  ebb  ;  the  consequence  was,  that  his  stud  generally 
consisted  of  one  or  two  animals  who  had  gained  for 
themselves  reputations  for  having  eaten  a  betto  or 
brained  a  man.  Solon,  having  attained  considerable 
distinction  in  this  particular  line,  had  done  both,  in 
addition  to  many  other  little  pleasantries  of  a  like  nature. 
He  had  some  redeeming  qualities,  however,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  a  capital  pony  across  country,  up  to  any  amount 
of  hard  work,  and  throve  well  on  chopped  straw  :  all  of 
which  attributes  were  much  appreciated  by  the  Aide ; 
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the  last  in  particular.  Solon,  on  this  particular  morning, 
was  in  a  bad  temper  even  for  him,  and  had  evinced 
several  unmistakable  symptoms  of  animosity  towards 
all  the  ponies  of  the  party  in  general,  "  Queen's  Regu- 
lations," Spiro's  pony,  in  particular:  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  Aide  was  condemned  to  ride  in  rear  of  the 
whole  party,  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  close  up  and  be 
sociable  being  met  with  an  adjuration,  in  language  more 

strong  than  polite,  to  "keep  that  d d  Maneater  out 

of  the  way!" — a  request  which  the  Aide  occasionally 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  complying  with,  as  Solon 
seemed  to  bum  with  a  desire  to  make  a  repast  off 
Queen's  Regulations'  tail,  perhaps  under  the  impression 
that  it  would  form  an  agreeable  change  to  his  usual  diet 
of  chopped  straw.  To  turn  to  others  of  the  party : 
Aaron  was  in  great  force,  mounted  on  a  China  pony, 
surnamed  "  Tornado,"  who  accomplished  almost  as 
much  of  the  distance  on  his  knees  as  on  his  feet.  How- 
ever, Aaron  was  proof  against  such  trifles,  and  only 
grinned  cheerily  at  his  misfortunes  :  but  who  could 
have  lost  his  temper  on  such  a  morning,  with  such 
scenery,  and  such  boon  companions  ?  We  own  to  not 
having  the  best  temper  in  the  world ;  but  on  that 
morning,  if  any  one  had  administered  to  us  a  good 
sound  kick,  we  should  have  looked  upon  it  rather  in  the 
light  of  a  joke  than  of  an  insult. 

Our  path  lay,  like  the  paths  of  all  younger  sons  in 
fairy  tales,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  through  woods  and 
valleys,  villages  and  hamlets,  and  past  peaceful  farm- 
houses, from  which  chubby  little  children  came  trooping 
out,  with  shrill  cries  of  "  Tojin  !  Tojin!"  and  would 
then  look  at  us,  for  the  most  part,  in  wonder  and  awe ; 
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whilst  others,  more  daring  than  the  rest,  would  salute  us 
with  "Ohio!  doko  maro,  maro  ?  "  ("Good  da)' ;  where 
are  you  going?")  the  invariable  question  addressed  by 
every  Nippon  to  any  tojin — foreigner — he  may  meet  in 
Hie  country.  Then,  after  we  had  passed,  and  they  felt 
themselves  secure,  they  would  shake  their  little  sides 
with  laughter,  to  think  what  funny-looking  people  these 
foreigners  were,  and  then  rush  into  the  house  to  tell  all 
about  us  to  the  old  people,  who  had  watched  us  go  by 
with  looks  which  said  plainly:  "Ah,  when  we  were 
young,  such  goings  on  as  a  lot  of  ugly  tojins  galloping 
about  the  country  would  not  have  been  allowed."  How- 
ever, these  old  folks,  generally  speaking,  were  cheery  and 
good-natured  whenever  we  stopped  to  talk  with  them ; 
and  if  they  were  addicted  to  a  little  grumbling,  and  to 
recurring  to  the  days  when  they  were  young,  why  it  is 
a  privilege  of  old  age  in  every  country,  Japan  as  well 
as  anywhere  else.  As  to  the  children,  the  fact  of  their 
being  dressed  exactly  like  the  grown-up  people,  gave 
them,  in  our  eyes,  at  first,  an  intensely  comical  appear- 
ance. The  child  of  two  years  of  age  and  the  old  person 
of  seventy  wear  precisely  the  same  description  of 
clothes  ;  the  former  looking  very  much  like  the  latter 
seen  through  an  opera-glass  reversed. 

As  we  trot  on,  contemplating  the  scenery,  and  as  it 
varies,  feeling  joyous  or  sentimental  by  turns,  our 
reveries  are  disturbed  by  a  rattle,  followed  by  the 
exclamation,  "By  Gosht!"  The  rattle  proceeds  from 
Aaron's  pony,  Tornado,  as  he  succeeds  in  bringing  his 
knees  and  nose  into  pretty  sharp  contact  with  the 
ground.  The  "  By  Gosht !"  it  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
emanates  from  Aaron,  who  picks  up  the  pieces,  and, 
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after  an  inspection,  pronounces,  in  a  tone  almost  of  dis- 
appointment, that  the  brute's  knees  are  all  right.  This 
performance  was  repeated,  at  intervals  of  about  ten 
minutes,  throughout  the  day ;  but  the  imperturbable 
Aaron  kept  his  temper,  as  well  as  his  seat,  on  all  occa- 
sions. By  the  way,  as  this  individual's  sayings  and 
doings  may  appear  rather  often  in  these  pages,  it  will  be 
as  well,  before  we  go  farther,  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of 
his  favourite  expression,  "  By  Gosht !"  It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  dictionary  of  any  language.  I  think  it 
has  never  been  heard  to  proceed  from  any  one  but 
Aaron  ;  therefore,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  to 
Aaron,  and  Aaron  alone,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  proud 
honour  of  being  its  author.  Like  Mr.  Pegotty's  "  I'm 
gormed ! "  it  was  supposed  to  possess  an  infinity  of 
meaning,  although  that  meaning  had  never,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  been  fathomed  by  any  mortal.  By 
skilful  modulation  of  the  voice,  accompanied  by  suitable 
pantomimic  action,  Aaron  could  convey  to  his  hearers 
by  means  of  it  an  expression  of  every  mood  of  the 
human  mind.  When  pronounced  short,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  grin  of  very  broad  dimensions,  it  expressed 
pleasure  in  the  highest  degree.  This  particular  varia- 
tion of  it  might  be  seen  to  perfection  in  the  billiard- 
room,  as  he  went  round  pocketing  the  ichiboos,  after 
having  cleared  the  table  at  pool.  In  the  same  locality 
it  might  be  heard  in  its  most  terrible  form,  as  it  was 
thundered  forth  in  anger,  on  its  illustrious  author  having 
been  fluked  into  the  pocket  by  some  beginner.  To  ex- 
press astonishment,  it  was  prolonged,  as,  "  By  Gorsht !" 
Pronounced  in  a  slightly  mincing  manner,  as,  "  Bay 
Gosht !"  accompanied  by  a  slapping  of  the  right  trouser 
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with  a  small  cane,  it  is  known  to  have  been  used  with 
great  effect  in  some  of  the  most  fashionable  watering- 
places.  But  perhaps  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  bordered  almost  on  the  sublime,  when  it  became,  in 
fact,  a  brilliant  accomplishment,  something  to  be  admired 
and  envied,  was  when,  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  right 
hand  applied  to  his  nose,  and  with  a  wink  of  the  eye,  it 
was  used  to  intimate  to  some  sharp  blade  who  was  trying 
to  get  over  him,  that  he — Aaron — was  up  to  his  little 
game,  and  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  use  trying  it 
on.  On  these  occasions  there  was  such  an  air  of  intense 
knowingness  investing  the  whole  performance,  that  the 
individual  on  whom  it  was  brought  to  bear  invariably 
collapsed  before  it,  and  gave  up  the  project  of  trying  to 
do  Aaron  as  utterly  hopeless  and  impossible. 

About  three  miles  from  the  Camp,  just  after  we  had 

passed  a  prettily-situated  little  tea-house,  E pulled 

up,  and  pointing  to  a  bridge,  told  us  that  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  murder  of  a  Frenchman  about  three  years  before. 
The  facts  of  the  case  were  never  arrived  at.  He  was  out 
by  himself,  engaged  in  some  scientific  pursuit,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  he  was  cut  down  by  a  party  of  two- 
sworded  men,  simply  because  he  happened  to  be  a 
foreigner.  As  is  invariably  the  custom  amongst  the 
Japanese  on  these  occasions,  they  attempted  to  justify  the 
cruel  and  cowardly  act  of  their  countrymen  by  imputing 
their  motives  in  killing  him  to  pardonable  feelings  of 
jealousy,  caused  by  his  own  conduct.  But  this,  as  in 
almost  all  other  similar  instances,  was  a  base  calumny. 

"  It  is  a  shame  I"  remarked  Aaron,  on  hearing  this  ; 
"as  if  women  had  not  enough  to  answer  for,  without 
sticking  'cm  in  these  kinds  of  rows.     By  Gosht!"  he 
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added,  in  a  burst  of  virtuous  indignation,  "  I  believe  if 
ever  I'm  cut  down  in  this  country,  they'll  make  out 
that  I've  been  spooning  the  Tycoon's  favourite  wife." 
Here  Aaron  displayed  his  white  teeth  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  winked  his  old  eye,  as  much  as  to  say  that  more 
unlikely  things  had  happened,  and  might  happen  over 
again. 

We  all  laughed  heartily  at  Aaron,  and  resumed  our 
way,  quite  forgetting  in  a  few  moments  the  melancholy 
fate  of  the  quiet,  inoffensive  French  botanist,  who  pro- 
bably received  his  death-blow  while  stooping  down  to 
examine  in  ecstasy  some  plant  which  we  would  have 
thought  nothing  but  a  vulgar  little  roadside  weed. 

Our  first  halting-place  was  at  a  house  about  seven 
miles  on  our  way,  where  we  were  received  by  roars  of 
laughter  from  the  old  women,  and  a  general  "  scuttling 
away"  of  the  young  ones.     The  reason  of  this  was  soon 

apparent.    E ,  who  was  well  known  here,  was  looked 

upon  as  a  tearing  wag  in  his  way,  and  his  appearance 
was  hailed  as  the  prelude  to  some  exquisite  joke  which 
was  soon  to  follow.  His  first  little  pleasantry  after  the 
storm  of  "  Ohio  donezan's  ! "  &c.  ("Good  day,  gentle- 
men !")  was  over,  was  to  feign  a  burning  and  consuming 
passion  for  the  old  lady  of  the  house,  an  old  okami-san — 
married  woman — aged  about  seventy;  and  when  he 
brought  this  performance  to  a  close,  by  pretending  to 
give  her  a  tender  and  impassioned  kiss,  he  regularly 
brought  the  house  down,  the  most  demonstrative  and 
noisiest  in  testifying  their  delight  being  the  old  woman 
herself  and  her  husband:  the  latter  was  quite  beside 
himself;  and  as  he  coughed  and  choked,  he  gasped  out 
some  words  which  we  have   not   the   slightest    doubt 
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were  the  Japanese  for  "Isn't  this  prime?  Was  there 
ever  such  a  wag  as  this  tojin  yakonin  ?  Oh  my,  if  he 
doesn't  stop  this,  I  shall  have  a  fit !" 

From  the  old  people,  R soon  turned  his  attention  to 

the  moosmies — unmarried  girls — who  had  hidden  them- 
selves on  his  approach,  and  in  a  very  short  time  four  or 
five  of  them  came  tumbling  in  from  the  back  yard,  fol- 
lowed by  E in  hot  pursuit,  occasionally  cracking  his 

whip,  or  administering  a  playful  slap  on  the  plump  little 
shoulders  of  one,  as  she  tried  to  dodge  past  him  towards 
her  place  of  concealment  again.  This  levity  on  the  part 
of  the  young  was  reproved  by  the  old  ones, — funny  old 
creatures  !  they  themselves  had  been  twice  as  frivolous 
and  childish  a  few  moments  before,  without  the  excuse 
of  youth  on  their  side, — and  they  were  soon  bustling 
about,  handing  us  tea  in  diminutive  bowls,  and  sweet- 
meats. This  tea,  as  a  rule,  met  with  the  same  fate  as 
the  tea  at  breakfast ;  and  a  little  weak  brandy  and  water 
was  found  much  more  acceptable  to  most  of  the  party. 

R said  that  we  had  better  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 

rest  here ;  so,  after  seeing  that  our  bettoes  had  washed 
the  ponies'  mouths  out,  we  got  our  cheroot  cases  ready, 
and  prepared  ourselves  for  a  smoke.  These  tea-houses 
are  the  picture  of  comfort  and  cleanliness.  Let  not 
their  name  impress  you  with  the  idea  that  only  the 
"  cup  which  cheers  but  not  inebriates  "  reigns  supreme  : 
they  possess  licenses  "  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises," 
both  as  regards  human  beings  and  liquor.  Many  a 
blear-eyed  old  habitui  have  we  seen  at  these  establish- 
ments, with  a  chalk  against  his  name,  that  would  have 
reflected  credit  on  a  Bill  Styles  at  any  of  our  village 
pot-houses. 
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They  are  generally  built  a  little  off  the  road,  and  the 
space  in  front  is  covered  with  low  tables  and  benches, 
where  the  traveller  can  sit  down  and  sip  his  tea  or  his 
saki,  in  peace  and  comfort,  the  while  he  enjoys  the 
sunny  landscape  before  him — we  speak  of  the  roadside 
tea-house — or  amuses  himself  by  taking  stock  of  the 
passers-by  :  not  that  much  opportunity  is  afforded  him 
of  enjoying  this  latter  pastime ;  for  we  don't  recollect 
ever  having  seen  a  Japanese  who  had  the  heart  to  pass  a 
tea-house.  If  he  has  any  money,  he  will  have  a  drink, 
either  tea  or  saki,  generally  the  latter  ;  if  he  has  not,  he 
will  sit  on  one  of  the  benches,  and  apparently  derive 
much  satisfaction  from  watching  others  engaged  in  their 
potations. 

Our  cigars  being  lit,  we  proceeded  to  enjoy  ourselves 
after  the  manner  of  the  natives  by  sitting  outside.  I 
don't  think  we  talked  much,  although  we  were  rather  a 
noisy  lot,  but  we  puffed  away  in  silent  admiration  of  the 
scenery.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  such  a  diversity 
of  colouring  as  in  a  Japanese  landscape.  One  of  the 
party,  we  recollect,  who  was  a  bit  of  an  artist  in  his 
way,  amused  us  rather  by  declaring  that  the  best  method 
of  painting  the  view  before  us  would  be,  just  to  draw  the 
outlines  of  the  hills,  with  a  few  thatched  farm-houses 
here  and  there,  and  then  to  upset  your  paint-box  pro- 
miscuously over  the  whole,  taking  care  previously  to 
extract  most  of  the  sombre  colours. 

That  brute,  Solon,  the  Aide's  pony,  who  we  believe  was 
under  the  impression  that  his  mission  was  to  make  him- 
self disagreeable  on  eveiy  possible  occasion,  broke  in 
upon  our  meditations  by  engaging  in  conflict  Be  Tabley"s 
pony ;  and  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole  party  were 
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required  to  separate  the  enraged  combatants.  After 
this,  the  wretched  Aide  was  made  to  mount  Solon,  and 
wait  until  the  rest  of  th.e  party  were  ready  to  start. 

It  had  been  noticed  all  the  day  that  Spiro,  generally 
the  noisiest  of  the  noisy,  had  been  unusually  quiet  and 
subdued:  perhaps  coming  events  were  casting  their 
shadows  over  him,  and  filling  his  mind  with  dismal  fore- 
bodings. It  was  observed,  too,  that  as  he  passed  Solon, 
on  his  way  to  mount  his  own  steed,  he  shuddered  visibly. 

The  lower  orders  of  the  Japanese  are  wonderfully 
inquisitive  and  observant.  Our  summer  uniform  differed 
from  that  worn  by  the  regiment  we  relieved ;  and  this 
fact  was  soon  made  the  subject  of  endless  inquiries.  The 
next  stage  was  the  manipulating  one,  when  we  all  had 
to  submit  to  being  turned  round  and  round,  and  having 
every  part  of  our  dress  examined  minutely.  They  were 
particularly  anxious  to  know  who  that  moosmi  was  that 
some  of  us  had  on  our  caps, — the  figure  of  Britannia,  the 
badge  of  the  regiment, — and  were  lost  in  amazement  at 
the  idea  of  a  lot  of  yakonins — military  officers — so  far 
forgetting  the  respect  due  to  their  sex  and  calling  as 
thus  to  pay  homage  publicly  to  a  woman ;  to  set  her  up, 
as  it  were,  on  a  pinnacle  of  honour. 

We  were  not  sufficiently  masters  of  the  language  to 
explain  exactly  who  Britannia  was ;  and  we  left  them 
in  a  perplexing  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
badge  was  meant  for  the  Queen  of  England  or  the  wife 
of  our  colonel.  The  former  illustrious  person's  existence 
they  had  never  heard  of;  and  they  laughed  us  to  scorn 
when  we  told  them  that  the  ruler  of  our  land  belonged 
to  the  gentler  sex.  They  thought  at  first  that  it  was 
only  one  of  R \s  wild  jokes;  but  when  we  had  con- 
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vinced  them  that  it  really  was  the  case,  it  was  amusing 
to  watch  how  the  old  women  bridled  up  and  looked  at 
their  lords,  as  much  as  to  say :  "  Aha  !  you  see  there  are 
countries  where  women  are  treated  with  proper  respect. 
These  tojins  aren't  such  barbarians  after  all !"  On  the 
other  hand,  the  men  looked  puzzled,  and  strove  to 
enlighten  themselves  by  asking  questions.  "  Do  your 
women,  then,  fight?"  With  one  accord  the  whole 
party  responded,  "Bather!"  the  voices  of  the  married 
men,  of  whom  there  were  two  or  three  amongst  us, 
being  particularly  noticeable.  Again  the  old  women 
looked  significantly  at  each  other,  and  then  at  their 
husbands,  who  thinking,  perhaps,  that  the  subject,  if 
followed  up,  was  one  which  might  convey  a  bad  lesson 
to  their  wives,  hurriedly  changed  it. 

For  the  next  few  miles,  after  leaving  this  tea-house, 
we  passed  through  a  succession  of  lovely  Devonshire- 
like  lanes,  with  camellias  growing  luxuriantly  on  either 
side.  The  growth  of  the  camellia  tree  in  Japan  is  most 
wonderful.  Let  not  the  smile  of  incredulity  light  up 
the  face  of  the  reader  when  we  state  that  we  have  seen 
some  of  them  attain  the  height  of  at  least  forty  feet. 
Many  such  as  these  we  passed,  and  the  appearance  of 
them  in  full  blossom  may  be  imagined.  Before  we  had 
seen  this  ourselves,  we  should  have  thought  it  about  as 
likely  a  circumstance  that  we  should  one  day  sit  under 
the  shade  of  our  own  mignonette,  as  that  we  should  ride 
for  miles  under  camellia  trees  in  full  flower.  Later  in  the 
season,  when  the  camellias  have  ceased  to  bloom,  their 
place  is  supplied  by  the  azalea,  which  marks  the  hill- 
sides with  gaudy  patches  of  crimson,  and  the  landscape 
becomes  more  gorgeous  than  ever.    With  the  barley  and 
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rice  in  full  car,  nothing  but  a  rich  mixture  of  gold, 
crimson,  and  green  meets  the  eye,  which  turns  from  this, 
as  from  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  with  a  feeling  almost 
of  relief  and  refreshment,  to  dwell  upon  the  quiet, 
thatched  homesteads,  with  their  well-swept  yards  in 
front,  where  the  children  are  playing,  and  the  old  women 
arc  sitting  at  their  spinning-wheels.  What  an  air  of 
perfect  peace  and  contentment  reigns  around !  The 
rustle  of  the  leaves  as  they  shimmer  in  the  sunlight,  the 
merry  shout  of  some  little  child  at  play,  the  bark  of  the 
fulcee  dog,  as  he  sniffs  the  blood  of  the  tojin — all  is 
delicious !  so  delicious  that  we  begin  to  wish  that  it 
could  always  be  like  this,  and  that  we  had  never  to  go 
in-doors  again,  but  that  we  could  dream  away  the  rest  of 
our  existence  lying  down  in  a  shady  glade,  drinking  in 
the  lovely  scene  with  half-closed  eyes,  and — shall  we 
add  ? — a  pipe  or  cheroot  between  our  lips.  We  hope  wo 
have  not  spoilt  the  above  picture  by  this;  we  do  not 
think  we  have :  the  landscape  will  look  all  the  softer 
seen  through  the  haze  of  a  good  manilla.  Chacun  a  son 
r/out.  Some  would  substitute  for  the  pipe  or  cheroot 
the  only  girl  he  ever  loved  by  his  side.  Another  might 
say,  "  Give  me  the  tried  friend  of  my  youth,  one  in 
whom  I  found  a  spirit  kindred  to  my  own,  with  whom 
to  enjoy  all  this;"  and  we  actually  know  of  one  stout 
old  gentleman,  a  distinguished  member  of  our  regiment, 
who  would  be  all  in  favour  of  a  soda  and  B.  We 
give  in  to  all  these  diversities  of  taste,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last-mentioned  one.  If  we  allowed  this 
om;  soda  and  B.,  it  would  only  lead  to  a  request  for 
another  and  another,  and  so  on,  until  the  scenery  would 
indeed  become  more  "truly  rural"  than  ever.     You  will 
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be  introduced  to  this  old  gentleman  in  due  time.  His 
name  is  Captain  Pnffles  ! 

Our  next  halting-place  was  at  the  top  of  Kanasawa 

hill,  when  R pulled  up  to  enable  us  to  look  at  the 

view,  which  is  famed  even  in  Japan  for  its  beauty. 
Rather  in  the  penny-showman  style,  he  entered  into  an 
elaborate  description  of  the  different  features  of  the 
scene,  which  we  listened  to  attentively,  until  he  came  to 
"  over  there  to  the  left  is  the  village  of  Kanasawa,  where 
we  are  to  tiffin."  At  this  every  one  is  seized  with  a 
desire  to  push  on;  and  Goths,  Yandals,  mere  animals 
that  we  were,  all  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
vanished,   and  we    clamoured   to   be   led  to    our   food. 

R ,  cut  short  in  his  lecture,  was  nothing  loath,  and 

away  we  trotted  for  two  miles,  which  brought  us  to  the 

Kanasawa  tea-house.    Here,  as  at  the  other  place,  R 

was  received  as  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  same  jocular 
manner.  What  was  it,  though,  that  wrought  such  a 
sudden  change  in  his  jaunty  and  jocose  ah-,  as  he 
engaged  the  old  woman  of  the  house  in  conversation? 
There  was  no  need  for  us  to  ask  a  second  time.  We 
knew  it.  We  divined  the  cause  at  once,  and  we  were 
prepared  in  a  measure  for  the  blow  which  fell  upon  us, 
as  he  turned  round  and  exclaimed:  "Here's  a  go!  the 
grub  hasn't  arrived."  A  look  of  blank  dismay  settled 
on  the  whole  party ;  but  we  brightened  up  a  little  as  he 
continued,  "But  the  liquor  has  come  all  right,  and  the 
coolies  who  brought  it  say  that  the  other  fellows  will  be 
here  in  half  an  hour."  Under  these  circumstances  we 
determined  to  go  on  to  Daiboots  after  a  short  halt  at  this 
tea-house,  and  then  return  to  it  for  tiffin.  All  the  party 
got  off  their  ponies  and  went  into  the  house,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  Aide,  who  had  to  sit  on  Solon,  like 
Patience  on  a  monument,  not  daring  to  dismount,  as  his 
betto  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  he  had  no  particular 
ambition  to  furnish  in  his  own  person  a  mid-day  repast 
for  his  gallant  steed.  At  last,  to  his  intense  satisfaction, 
the  party  emerged  from  the  house,  and  we  all  once  more 
proceeded  on  our  journey,  the  Aide,  as  usual,  following 
about  thirty  yards  behind.  It  was  just  at  this  time  that 
Spiro,  prompted  by  the  workings  of  an  eccentric  mind, 
or  obeying  the  finger  of  destiny,  which  was  beckoning 
him  on  to  a  cruel  fate,  turned  Queen's  Regulations  round, 
for  no  earthly  reason  that  any  one  could  see,  and,  with 
his  long  arms  and  legs  flying  about  until  it  made  one 
giddy  to  look  at  him,  galloped  down  the  road  towards 
Solon.  In  vain  the  Aide  shrieked  out  a  warning  !  In 
vain  the  main  body  of  the  party  yelled  at  him !  In  vain 
even  Solon  added  his  voice  to  the  general  cry,  and,  with 
a  shrill  neigh,  seemed  to  announce  his  intention  of 
putting  a  stop  to  such  a  proceeding  if  it  were  persisted 
in  !  On  came  the  devoted  Spiro,  shouting  with  delight 
at  his  own  performance,  and  mistaking  our  warnings  for 
applause — on  he  came  to  within  five  yards  of  Solon's 
nose.  A  bound  !  a  shriek  of  terror  !  a  roar  of  laughter 
from  the  party  !  and  Spiro  and  Queen's  Regulations  lay 
rolling  in  the  dust.  "With  an  agility  which  nothing  but 
his  terror  of  Solon  could  have  induced,  Spiro  managed 
to  extricate  himself  from  his  pony,  and  crawled  to  the 
side  of  the  road,  where  he  lay  moaning,  and  gasping 
faintly  that  his  leg  was  broken.  Every  one  was  really 
concerned  on  hearing  this,  and  all  crowded  round  him, 
profuse  in  their  offers  of  assistance  to  get  him  across  to 
the  tea-house ;  but  he  intimated,  in  a  feeble  tone,  that 
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of  the  two  he  rather  preferred  being  left  alone  to  die  by 
the  roadside  than  endure  the  agony  of  being  moved  a 
single  step.  He  had  just  finished  this  plaintive  and 
touching  remark,  when  the  voice  of  the  Aide  broke  upon 
his  ear,  as  he  yelled :  u  Look  out,  for  God's  sake  !  I 
can't  hold  him!"  And  Solon,  having  worried  Queen's 
Eegulations  to  his  heart's  content,  came  crashing  towards 
the  unfortunate  Spiro.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  jot 
down  one  single  word  of  this  veracious  chronicle,  that 
much-persecuted  individual  hopped  over  the  wall  which 
bounded  the  road,  and  placed  a  good  field  between  him- 
self and  his  pursuer,  who,  thus  baffied,  again  turned  his 
attention  to  Queen's  Regulations,  who  now  seemed  rather 
desirous  of  redeeming  his  honour ;  and,  to  the  horror  of 
the  Aide,  whose  only  safe  place  hitherto  had  been  on 
Solon's  back,  the  two  engaged  in  deadly  combat.  Loud 
were  his  shrieks  for  assistance ;  and  soon  all  the  party 
were  belabouring  the  combatants  with  their  hunting- 
crops,  bamboos,  or  anything  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on.  Belabouring  the  combatants  we  said ;  but  we  ought 
to  have  added,  "and  the  Aide;"  for — owing  to  the 
number  of  cooks,  the  general  excitement,  and  the  con- 
stant changes  of  position — that  gentleman  shared  these 
little  attentions  with  the  ponies. 

In  the  meantime  a  change  had  come  o'er  the  spirit 
of  Spiro' s  dream.  Perched  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
scene,  on  a  wall,  he  loudly  applauded  the  whole  perform- 
ance, occasionally  offering  the  odds  freely  on  his  own 
pony,  or  beseeching  the  bystanders  to  "let  'em  alone, 
and  give  'em  fair  play,  and  no  favour."  However,  to 
his  intense  disgust  and  the  Aide's  delight,  Queen's  Eegu- 
lations, notwithstanding  the  encouragement  he  was  re- 
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ceiving  from  Lis  owner,  suddenly  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  had  enough,  and  with  a  farewell  squeal  and 
a  fling  of  his  heels  into  the  air,  bounded  down  the  road, 
and  was  soon  lost  to  view.  Solon  was  now  at  once 
secured  by  about  ten  sets  of  hands  hanging  on  to  his 
bridle;  and  the  Aide,  pale  with  excitement  and  appre- 
hension, anxiously  felt  himself  all  over,  to  ascertain  that 
there  were  no  bones  broken.  After  this  examination  he 
pronounced  himself  all  right,  and  returned  thanks  for 
the  timely  aid  rendered ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  begged 
to  request,  that  should  a  similar  occasion  for  their  assist- 
ance arise  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  his  friends 
would  bear  in  mind  that  Solon's  hind  quarters,  and  not 
his,  were  to  be  the  particular  object  for  their  cuts  to  be 
directed  at. 

Public  attention  was  now  turned  to  Spiro,  who  was 
suffering  from  lowness  of  spirits,  consequent  on  the 
defeat  of  his  pony.  Deprived  of  his  excitement,  and 
finding  himself  the  centre  of  attraction,  he  suddenly  had 
a  relapse,  and  again  faintly  announced  his  inability  to 
move.  With  difficulty,  we  slowly  helped  him  across 
the  field  he  had  traversed  so  quickly  a  few  minutes 
before  on  the  wings  of  fear.  We  laid  him  down  on  a 
Japanese  mat  in  the  tea-house,  and  proceeded  to  examine 
the  broken  limb,  as  he  persisted  in  calling  it.  His  legs 
were  of  that  kind  described  often  as  being  so  peculiarly 
fitted  for  a  top-boot,  the  same  size  all  the  way  up ;  in 
tact,  a  fastidious  connoisseur  might  have  found  fault  with 
them  on  the  score  of  being  perhaps  a  trifle  too  fine;  but 
notwithstanding  their  fragile  make,  they  had  proved 
pretty  tough,  and,  with  the  exception  of  being  very 
much  bruised,  they  were  passed  as  all  sound.     Their 
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owner,  however,  was  too  stiff  to  proceed,  and  we  left 
him  reclining  quite  comfortably  on  his  mat,  after  having 
taken  the  precaution  of  leaving  his  revolver  by  his  side, 
and  administering  some  Japanese  tea  to  keep  his  spirits 
np  during  our  absence. 

There  was  now  a  council  of  war  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done  about  Solon ;  several  of  the  party  refusing  flatly 
to  proceed  any  farther  with  him.  At  last  some  one 
suggested  that  it  would  be  all  right  if  the  Aide  consented 
to  his  being  shot  immediately  on  his  evincing  any  re- 
fractory symptoms :  this  his  owner  agreed  to  ;  but  still 
smarting  from  the  effects  of  the  bad  shots  his  friends 
had  made  before,  he  stipulated  that  he  himself  was  to 
perform  the  office  of  executioner,  should  it  be  found 
necessary  to  adopt  this  dernier  ressort.  This  point 
was  ceded,  and  the  Aide  faithfully  promised  to  do  his 
duty,  which  we  firmly  believed  he  would  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  such  was  the  hatred  which  rankled  in  his 
bosom  towards  the  brute  he  bestrode.  The  object  of 
all  this  hatred  and  mistrust,  as  if  aware  of  the  penalty 
of  any  practical  jokes  on  his  part,  behaved  tolerably  well 
for  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

It  was  when  the  scene  was  at  its  loveliest,  the  hedges 
at  their  greenest,  and  the  sun  at  its  brightest,  that  we 
descried  coming  along  in  the  distance  a  laughing,  merry 
group  of  Japanese.  When  we  met  them,  they  turned 
out  to  be  a  troupe  of  conjurers  and  top-spinners,  on  their 
way  to  Yokohama.  Here  was  an  opportunity  of  amuse- 
ment not  to  be  lost ;  and  on  the  promise  of  a  few  ichiboos, 
they  declared  themselves  ready  to  give  us  their  whole 
repertoire.  A  shady,  grassy  spot,  with  a  green  bank  for 
seats,  and  a  level  sward,  was  soon  found  just  off  the 
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road,  and  after  tying  up  the  ponies,  we  sat  or  laid  our- 
selves down  to  watch  the  performance.  This  was  the 
first  time  they  had  ever  acted  before  foreigners,  and  we 
seemed  to  be  a  source  of  infinite  amusement  to  them  ;'for 
their  preparations,  as  they  laid  out  all  their  paraphernalia 
on  the  ground,  were  gone  through  amidst  much  giggling 
and  furtive  glances  at  us.  They  performed  the  usual 
Japanese  tricks,  consisting  of  top-spinning  in  every 
variety,  juggling,  the  butterfly  trick,  and  many  others, 
all  of  which  we  suppose  are  more  or  less  familiar  to 
our  readers  now  ;  for  troupes  of  Japanese  conjurers 
have  visited  America  and  England  since  then.  Indeed, 
several  of  the  very  party  who  performed  before  us  in 
this  shady  grove  have  since  made  their  debut  before 
American  and  English  audiences.  We  met  some  of 
them  in  Yokohama  a  short  time  after  this,  just  previous 
to  their  departure  for  America.  It  is  no  use  describing 
the  top -spinning,  which  was  wonderful ;  the  butterfly 
trick,  which  was  pretty ;  or  the  tumbling :  those  who 
have  not  seen  them  at  home  have  probably  read  or  heard 
about  them  all,  and  we  will  content  ourselves  by  saying 
that  we  had  the  whole  thing  to  perfection. 

After  the  performance  we  left  one  another  on  particu- 
larly good  terms,  principally  through  the  ichiboo  medium, 
and  each  party  wended  its  way  in  its  own  direction. 
Their  first  interview  with  the  tojin  certainly  seemed  to 
have  made  a  favourable  impression,  for  they  went  off 
chatting  and  laughing  merrily,  and  frequently,  as  the 
distance  widened  between  us,  they  turned  round  to  give 
us  another  cheery  Syonara — good-bye — which  we  always 
responded  to.  We  were  just  going  round  a  bend  of  the 
path,  and  in  another  moment  would  have  lost  sight  of 
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them,  when  our  progress  was  arrested  by  shouts  and 
frantic  gesticulations  for  us  to  wait.  We  accordingly 
did  so  with  some  little  curiosity,  which  was  soon  satis- 
fied on  perceiving  that  the  band,  consisting  of  two 
drums  and  two  reed  instruments,  was  about  to  give  us 
a  farewell  treat,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  morning  was 
made  hideous  with  the  discordant  notes.  It  must  have 
been  a  sort  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  for  the  horrid  air 
was  accompanied  all  through  by  signals  of  farewell.  We 
had  the  politeness  to  wait  until  they  had  finished,  and 
acknowledged  the  compliment  by  taking  off  our  hats, 
and  both  parties  resumed  their  respective  ways.  We 
have  seen  in  crowded  assembly  rooms,  in  gorgeous 
theatres,  in  drawing-rooms  amongst  friends,  wizards  of 
the  north,  wizards  of  the  south,  wizards  of  every  point 
of  the  compass,  "  caressed  of  crowned  heads,"  et  hoc 
genus  omne  ;  but  never  have  we  enjoyed  anything  of  the 
sort  as  much  as  we  did  that  half-hour  with  these  top- 
spinners,  in  that  shady,  quiet  little  glade,  with  its  soft, 
grassy  bank  whereon  to  recline  and  smoke  the  fragrant 
cheroot,  and  its  clear  limpid  stream,  at  which  to  slake 
our  thirst. 

About  three  or  four  miles  from  the  village  of  Kana- 
sawawe  arrived  at  Kamakura,  where  we  stopped,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  temples,  for  which  this  locality  is 
famed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Japan,  and 
to  which  pilgrims  flock  from  all  parts  of  the  country  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  temples,  as  regards 
general  outline  of  form,  are  very  similar  to  all  other 
sacred  edifices  in  Japan ;  but  in  size,  costly  carving,  and 
number,  they  far  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  seen 
out  there.     The  entrance  to  the  sacred  grounds  consists 
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of  three  arched  stone  bridges,  very  much  in  the  willow- 
pattern  style,  oyer  a  moat  which  was  covered  with  lotus- 
plants  and  water-lilies.  So  very  arched  are  these 
bridges — very  nearly  a  semicircle — that  our  passage 
over  them  was  made  holding  on  to  the  sides.  Of  course 
to  the  Japanese,  with  their  straw,  sandal-like  shoes,  it  is 
all  plain  sailing. 

We  here  found  two  adventurous  midshipmen  endea- 
vouring to  urge  their  ponies  over  a  bar,  which  was  placed 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  arc  of  one  of  the  smaller 
bridges.  The  four-legged  animals,  however,  showed 
that  they  possessed  infinitely  more  sense  than  the  two- 
legged  ones,  by  declining  to  have  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  such  an  absurd  proceeding,  notwithstanding  a 
pretty  liberal  application  of  whip  and  spur,  accompanied 
by  many  terms  of  endearment.  How  the  difference  of 
opinion  ended  we  know  not,  as  we  walked  on,  leaving 
them  to  their  own  devices.  Just  outside  a  gateway 
forming  a  second  entrance,  we  were  taken  to  see  two 
sacred  ponies,  who  appeared  to  lead  anything  but  a  stir- 
ring, active  life.  Perpetually  caparisoned  in  the  most 
grotesque  manner,  they  are  never  taken  out  of  their 
stalls,  nor  even  allowed  to  lie  down,  being  slung  from 
the  roof  of  the  stable.  The  object  of  this  is,  that  they 
are  supposed  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  for  the 
god  of  war,  in  the  event  of  that  deity  taking  it  into  his 
head  to  ride  abroad.  We  forgot  to  ask  whether  he  was 
expected  to  ride  them  both  at  the  same  time,  circus 
fashion.  Of  course,  it  is  only  amongst  the  very  ignorant 
that  this  superstition  obtains  any  credence.  The  old 
priest  himself,  as  he  told  us  it,  grinned  from  ear  to  ear  ; 
and  even  the  little  boj^s  laughed. 
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These  ponies  were  both  perfectly  white ;  and  one  of 
them  had  pink  eyes,  which  gave  him  an  Albino-like 
exjDression.  On  payment  of  a  tempo  (about  twopence), 
the  traveller  may  purchase  for  himself  the  unspeakable 
honour  of  being  allowed  to  present  them  with  two  or  three 
little  saucers  full  of  corn,  which  they  despatch  with  a 
relish  that  leads  one  to  believe  they  are  dependent  on 
this  sort  of  charity  for  their  keep. 

Notwithstanding,  though,  this  somewhat  precarious 
existence,  they  had  both  succeeded  in  running  to  flesh  to  a 
considerable  extent.  One  of  them,  in  fact  (not  the  Albino), 
had  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  this  way. 

The  next  step  to  take,  if  you  wish  to  do  Kamakura 
thoroughly,  is  to  buy  at  the  inner  gate,  from  an  old 
woman  who  is  rather  empressee  in  her  efforts  to  effect  a 
sale,  a  map  or  plan  of  the  place,  on  which  all  the  temples, 
shrines,  and  other  objects  of  interest  are  marked,  if  not 
with  accuracy,  still  with  sufficient  correctness  to  serve  as 
a  tolerable  guide. 

We  do  not  recollect  any  one  temple  striking  us  with 
any  very  great  adiniration  or  wonder :  it  was  only  taken 
collectively  that  they  assumed  an  appearance  of  any- 
thing like  grandeur. 

One  particular  object,  however,  we  remember,  which 
was  worthy  of  notice,  though  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
give  more  than  a  very  cursory  one  in  these  pages. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  a  stone  about  four  feet  high, 
in  the  formation  of  which  Nature  seems  to  have  been 
actuated  by  most  improper  feelings. 

A  visit  to  it,  and  the  observance  of  certain  ceremonies 
in  connection  therewith,  are  believed  amongst  the  lower 
orders  of  the  Japanese  at  once  to  confer  on  the  female 
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suppliant,  the  blessing  of  an  heir-apparent,  however  she 
may  hitherto  have  hoped  against  hope. 

It  is  the  custom  'for  every  lady  who  has  visited  this 
peculiar  shrine,  and  benefited  in  the  way  above  specified, 
to  plant  near  it  a  bamboo  stick  in  the  ground,  with  her 
name  inscribed  on  a  rag  fluttering  from  the  top,  in  testi- 
mony of  its  wonderful  powers. 

It  is  even  whispered  that  there  are  instances  amongst 
Europeans  of  its  services  having  been  invoked  with 
success. 

The  priest  who  conducted  us  through  the  grounds, 
and  gave  us  all  this  information,  asked  with  an  air  of 
pride  if  we  had  anything  like  that  in  England ;  and  on 
our  reply  in  the  negative,  we  appeared  to  fall  very  much 
in  his  estimation  as  a  nation.  lie  added  that  some 
French  gentlemen,  who  had  visited  the  place  a  week 
before,  had  told  him — we  suppose  for  fun — that  there 
were  similar  things  in  France,  and  that  he  therefore 
concluded  that  the  French  were  a  greater  people  than 
the  English. 

We  soon  had  had  enough  of  temples  and  shrines,  and 

pushed  on  for  Daiboots.      On  our  way  thither,  E 

pointed  out  the  spot  where  Major  Baldwin  and  Lieutenant 
'Bird,  both  of  the  20th  Eegiment,  were  brutally  assas- 
sinated, on  their  return  from  a  visit  to  Daiboots,  a  few 
months  before  our  arrival  in  the  far  East. 

The  interest  with  which  we  looked  upon  the  spot  in- 
creased as  E dwelt   upon   how  popular   they  had 

been  with  both  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment. 

There  was  a  tolerably  broad  path,  where  we  pictured 
them  riding  together,  talking  and  laughing  as  two  friends 
would  ;  then  the  path  came  abruptly  to  an  end,  and  there 
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was  a  broad  flat  stone  placed  across  a  trench  as  a  bridge. 
Just  beyond  this,  there  was  a  gnarled  and  knotted  trunk 
of  a  tree,  behind  which  the  miserable  assassins  crouched, 
ready  to  spring  on  their  victims.  On  the  two  friends 
must  have  come  down  the  path  side  by  side,  until  they 
came  to  the  little  stone  bridge,  where  Baldwin  most 
likely  took  the  lead.  Had  they  known  that  death  was 
lurking  on  the  other  side,  and  had  they  felt  it  their  duty 
to  go  on,  there  probably  would  have  been  a  generous 
altercation  as  to  who  was  to  be  the  first  to  brave  the 
danger.  Probably  the  first  thing  that  the  foremost  one 
saw  of  his  peril  was  the  flash  of  the  bright  steel,  with 
a  scowling  face  behind  it.  Whatever  their  thoughts  may 
have  been,  they  had  little  time  for  them ;  for  these 
heavy  two-handed  swords,  with  their  keen  edges,  make 
short  work  when  used  against  men  taken  off  their  guard 
and  unresisting. 

By  this  foul  and  bloody  murder  the  feelings  of  the 
regiment  were  wrought  to  such  an  intense  pitch  of 
excitement,  that  nothing  but  the  iron  hand  of  discipline 
could  have  restrained  the  men  from  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  committing  some  frightful  atrocity 
to  avenge  the  deaths  of  their  murdered  officers. 

We  believe  there  was  some  idea  amongst  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  of  marching  the  regiment  out  to  the 
scene  of  the  murder,  and  burning  down  the  temples  of 
Kamakura,  as  a  lesson  to  the  Japanese,  and  to  make 
the  Government  aware  that  they  would  be  considered 
answerable  for  these  deeds. 

Some  decisive  measure  of  this  sort  would  have  been 
the  best  plan  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  horrible 
events- 
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The   above  step  was  never  taken,  however,  and  the 
Japanese  were  brought  to  book  by  other  means. 

At  the  execution  of  one.  of  the  murderers  some  weeks 
after,  the  whole  of  the  troops  of  the  garrison  were  pre- 
sent ;  and  an  eye  witness  described  to  us,  that  as  the 
murderer  was  led  forth  to  meet  his  doom,  the  pale  faces, 
fixed  gaze,  and  compressed  lips  of  our  soldiers  bespoke 
almost  the  desire  of  a  wild  animal  to  rend  the  cowering 
wretch  who  tottered  before  them  limb  from  limb  ;  and 
when,  after  the  executioner's  sword  had  done  its  work, 
and  the  headless  trunk  lay  quivering,  such  a  sound  filled 
the  air  as  is  only  heard  from  a  crowd  labouring  under 
some  intense  and  painful  excitement.  Not  a  roar,  nor  a 
murmur,  but  a  gasping  sound  between  the  two.  A  sound 
heard  perhaps  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  never  forgotten. 
A  sound  which  curdles  and  freezes  the  blood  in  one's 
veins,  and  gives  one  a  choking  feeling  in  the  throat. 

It  speaks  strongly  for  the  discipline  of  the  regiment 
that  under  all  this,  not  a  man  stirred  from  his  place, 
not  an  arm  moved,  but  there  they  stood  like  statues 
until  the  word  was  given  to  march  off. 

A  brisk  trot  of  about  half  an  hour,  after  leaving  the 
scene  of  this  tragedy,  brought  us  to  Daiboots,  one  of  the 
most  sacred  edifices  in  Japan.  Many  a  pilgrim  has 
travelled  hundreds  of  miles,  footsore  and  weary,  just  to 
have  one  look  at  the  huge  statue  ;  and  to  return  to  his 
home,  in  his  own  opinion,  a  wiser  and  a  better  man  for 
having  feasted  his  eyes  on  what  he  considers  the  greatest 
wonder  of  the  world. 

A  few  words  of  description  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

We  have  been  chary,  as  a  rule,  of  inflicting  many  de- 
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scriptions  of  places  or  country  on  our  readers,  and  have 
entered  on  this  field  as  little  as  possible,  as  we  confess  to 
having  an  abhorrence  of  anything  in  the  guide-book  style ; 
and  we  are  conscious  of  our  inability  to  rise  any  higher 
in  our  descriptive  attempts. 

Daiboots,  then,  is  a  huge  bronze  figure,  forty-three  feet 
high,  of  a  Buddhist  god,  who  is  represented  sitting  cross- 
legged  and  with  clasped  hands.  The  approach  to  it 
consists  of  a  splendid  avenue  of  trees,  and  the  figure  is 
seen  to  advantage  from  the  end  of  this  vista. 

It  has  been  photographed  and  sketched  from  nearly 
every  point  of  view ;  but  one  of  our  party,  wishing  to 
be  uncommon,  climbed  over  a  railing  and  took  the 
venerable  old  gentleman  in  rear. 

His  appearance  on  paper,  when  thus  taken,  was  any- 
thing but  imposing,  as  he  had  two  windows  in  the  small 
of  his  back  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  his  interior, 
which,  with  its  shrines,  images,  and  general  decoration, 
resembled  very  much  a  small  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
That  spirit  of  Vandalism  which  is  so  rife  amongst  all 
tourists,  and  which  we  thought  could  hardly  have  pene- 
trated to  Japan,  we  here  found  flourishing  in  all  its 
virulence,  and  to  have  left  its  abominably  snobbish  traces 
in  the  numerous  inscriptions  on  the  walls,  showing  how 
J.  Smith  and  party  had  visited  Daiboots  on  19th 
October,  1865,  and  many  other  such  horrid  records. 

We  experienced  some  satisfaction,  though,  in  observ- 
ing that  our  countrymen  were  not  the  only  offenders ;  for 
the  autographs  of  J.  Smith,  Jean  Le  Brun,  Karl  Schmidt, 
and  Phinehas  Bunkum,  of  San  Francisco,  all  rivalled 
each  other  as  specimens  of  bad  writing  and  taste, — and 
we  were  almost  going  to  add  bad  spelling  ;  but  we  will 
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stretch  a  point  and  give  these  gentlemen  credit  for  being 
able  to  spell  their  own  names. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  on  a  subsequent  visit  to 
Daiboots — about  a  year  afterwards — we  found  that  these 
proud  records  had  been  obliterated  by  the  whitewasher's 
brush. 

After  thoroughly  doing  the  image,  we  were  lounging 
quietly  at  its  base,  when  a  jolly-looking  fat  old  priest 
waddled  up  to  us,  and  greeted  E as  an  old  friend. 

He  was  intensely  obese,  and  as  he  clasped  his  hands 
over  his  ample  stomach,  he  seemed  to  be  hugging  himself 
in  unspeakable  satisfaction  at  being  the  possessor  of  such 
substantial  charms.  He  was  Friar  Tuck  all  over,  pro- 
duced from  a  Japanese  mould.     As  E pointed  us  out 

to  him,  and  explained  that  this  was  our  first  visit  to 
Daiboots,  he  smiled  cheerily,  and  bobbed  his  shaven 
head  as  low  as  his  fat  paunch  would  allow  him.     At  last 

his  eye  rested  on  T ,  the  A.D.C.  we  have  described  as 

being  slightly  inclined  to  embonpoint — then  there  was  a 
sudden  change.  The  cheery  smile  became  sickly  and 
feeble,  the  polite  bow  constrained  and  faltering.    In  fact, 

so  noticeable  was  it,  that  E remarked  to  us,  that  he 

could  not  make  out  "  what  the  devil  was  up  with  the 
old  cock."  The  "  old  cock,"  as  he  was  thus  irreverently 
termed,  tried  hard  to  appear  at  his  ease,  and  to  behave 
towards  us  with  that  winning  politeness  for  which  the 
Japanese  ought  to  be  distinguished  above  all  other  races ; 
but  in  vain.  His  peace  of  mind  had  fled,  why  or  where- 
fore none  of  us  could  divine.  There  was  a  silent  sorrow 
which  none  of  us  could  fathom,  and  which  clouded  his 
usually  open  brow,  and  cast  a  gloom  over  his  soul.  In 
vain  E tried  to  dissipate  the  cloud  by  talking  to  him 
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on  subjects  in  which  he  was  wont  to  take  an  interest,  such 
as  the  price  of  rice  and  fish,  or  the  number  of  foreigners 
who  had  visited  Daiboots  and  had  "  tipped  "  him.  But 
no,  he  refused  to  be  comforted,  and  his  replies  were 
forced  and  constrained,  while  ever  and  anon  he  stole 

furtive  glances  at  T 's  portly  figure,   after  which  he 

would  survey  his  own  with  a  troubled  and  anxious 
countenance.  At  last  we  comprehended  the  doubt 
which  tortured  his  mind,  the  cause  of  his  sorrow.     He 

thought,  and  feared,  that  T was  a  fatter  man  than 

he  was.  Hitherto  he  had  been  looked  up  to  and 
respected  as  the  most  corpulent  man  in  the  district ;  and 
yet  here  he  was,  as  it  were,  the  lion  in  his  den,  the 
Douglas  in  his  hall,  bearded  by  a  tojin.  Unable, 
apparently,  longer  to  endure  the  agony  of  suspense,  he 
measured  his  calf  with  a  bit  of  string,  and  then  advanced 
to  T ,  on  whom  he  performed  the  same  operation. 

It  was  a  trying  moment  for  him,  as  with  trembling 
hands  he  compared  the  two  measurements.  Oh,  happi- 
ness !  his  was  about  half  an  inch  bigger. 

The  gleam  of  delight  which  lit  up  his  whole  face  was 
only  momentary,  though.  Again  was  he  troubled  in 
spirit.      The  great  test  had  yet  to  be  applied. 

With  a  sigh  of  doubt,  he  encircled  his  huge  stomach 
with  the  same  bit  of  string,  which  had  to  have  another 

spliced  on  for  the  purpose ;  and  again  T ,  with  that 

good-nature  which  has  made  him  a  general  favourite 
throughout  China  and  Japan,  submitted  himself  to  the 
old  priest's  trembling  hands  and  bit  of  string. 

Oh,  joy  !  triumph  !  the  old  Nippon  was  again  the 
winner ;  this  time  by  about  two  inches. 

Smiling  from  ear  to  ear,  and  rubbing  his  hands,   he 
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commenced  a  series  of  bows  we  thought  were  never 

going  to  end,  which  T responded  to  in  true  Japanese 

style. 

We  all  crowded  round  the  delighted  old  man,  and 
proffered  our  congratulations,  which  he  received  as  if 
he  were  quite  aware  that  he  had  thoroughly  earned  them. 

He  now  conceived  an  intense  liking  for  T ,  whom  he 

treated  in  an  affectionate,  but  easy  and  familiar  way.  He 
had  no  longer  now  to  fear  him  as  a  rival.  He  could 
extend  to  him  the  kind  patronage  of  a  great  and 
generous  conqueror  over  a  fallen,  but  worthy  foe. 

A  smart  ride  back  to  Kanasawa  soon  found  us  at  the 
tea-house,  where  we  had  left  Spiro. 

We  found  that  individual  much  recovered,  and  in 
very  high  spirits.  He  informed  us  that  the  luncheon 
was  all  right,  and  that  he  had  passed  the  time  while  we 
were  away  very  pleasantly,  and  hadn't  found  it  at  all 
slow ;  facts  we  easily  accounted  for,  when  we  found  out 
that  there  was  a  pate  de  foie  gras  and  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne deficient. 

What  a  jolly  luncheon  that  was  !  Unrestrained  by 
empty  conventionalities  !  that  is  to  say,  Spiro  would 
make  love  to  the  pretty  little  moosmi  who  was  waiting 
on  us,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  most  of  the 
party.  Untrammelled  by  paltry  usages  of  society  !  for 
behold,  the  bench  on  which  the  corpulent  A.D.C.  was 
sitting  gave  way  with  a  crash  under  its  frightful  burden 

just  as  K 's  health  was  being  proposed,  and  every  one 

vi  sited  the  unintentional  breach  of  etiquette  by  shying 
something  at  the  offender's  prostrate  form. 

After  this  toast  had  been  proposed,  responded  to,  and 
in  every  way  duly  honoured,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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little  irregularity  on  the  part  of  the  A.D.C.  above  re- 
corded, we  beguiled  the  time  with  song  ;  and  the  country- 
people  all  crowded  round,  and  stared  at  us  through  the 
windows,  delighted  beyond  measure  with  the  singing, 
and  a  view  of  the  tojin  as  he  appeared  enjoying  himself. 
How  we  made  the  rafters  ring  !  and  the  paper  windows 
flutter  !  and  the  yokels  stare  !  and  ourselves  hoarse,  as  we 

gave  the  chorus  of  C 's  great  Cornish  song,  generally 

commemorative  of  the  glories  of  "  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen." 

This  chorus  was  invariably  a  success,  for  we  all 
knew  it  so  well,  as  the  song  was  a  general  favourite,  and 
was  called  for  on  every  possible  occasion. 

It  owed  the  honour  it  thus  received  more  to  C 's 

good  voice  and  manner  of  singing  it  than  to  any  merit  of 
its  own. 

C was  a  Cornishman,  and  as  he  gave  it,  threw 

his  whole  spirit  into  the  song ;  and  when,  in  about  the 
third  verse,  "  Twice  ten  thousand  Cornish  men  "  are 
recorded  to  have  arrived  at  the  "  Walls  of  London- 
town,"  to  have  there  and  then  stigmatized  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  as  "  Cowards  all,"  and 
then   farther   to   have    tauntingly   requested    them    to 

"  Come  out,"  C always  looked  as  if  he  were  ready 

to  do  battle  single-handed  with  any  number  of  these 
citizens,  one  after  the  other,  who  might  accept  this 
pressing  invitation  to  "  Come  out." 

Merrily  the  afternoon  went,  until  the  darkening  shades 
of  evening  warned  us  that  it  was  time  to  start  home, 
and  get  over  the  worst  part  of  the  road  before  night 
closed  in. 

The  ponies  were  got  ready,  stirrup-cups  were  imbibed 
all  round,  and  away  we  started  on  the  road  home,  through 
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the  same  lanes  we  had  traversed  in  the  morning,  up  and 
down  the  same  hills  and  valleys,  and  past  the  same  farm- 
houses, outside  of  which  we  observed  whole  families  en- 
joying, in  the  open  air,  their  evening  hot  bath,  which  is 
taken  altogether  in  a  huge  tub,  while  the  water  is  kept 
almost  at  boiling  heat  by  a  charcoal  fire  in  a  small  brick 
furnace  at  one  end.  Many  a  family,  of  all  ages  and 
sexes,  we  passed,  simmering  contentedly  in  these  baths  ; 
and  in  return  to  our  salutations,  they  bobbed  their  heads 
— the  only  part  of  them  seen  above  the  rims — cheerily 
at  us. 

One  family  we  caught  just  in  the  act  of  leaving  the 
tub,  and  they  presented  the  appearance  of  boiled  lobsters 
— perfectly  red. 

Some  Englishmen  are  rather  given  to  calling  their 
countrymen  the  most  "tubbing"  nation  in  the  world. 
We  must  really  undeceive  these  individuals,  and  state 
that  the  Japanese  are  infinitely  ahead  of  us  in  this 
respect. 

Almost  every  coolie  has  his  hot  bath  after  the  work 
of  the  day  is  over.  Where  will  you  find  his  prototype 
in  England,  or  any  other  country,  doing  this  ?  We  can 
fancy  Joe  Buggins's  contempt  for  any  man  in  his  own 
station  of  life  who  "  cleaned  hisself  reg'lar  every  even- 
ing." If  he — to  leave  Joe  Buggins,  and  to  return  to 
the  coolie — is  in  a  town,  he  will  patronise  one  of  the 
lower  bath-houses,  where  he  can  reduce  himself  to  the 
state  of  a  boiled  lobster  on  payment  of  a  few  cash.  If 
he  is  in  a  village,  there  are  certain  to  be  a  public  tub  or 
two  at  the  end  of  the  street,  where  he  can  go  through 
the  same  process  at  even  a  cheaper  rate. 

Nothing  particularly  worthy  of  record  happened  on 
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the  road  home,  except  a  "  spill "  or  two  as  the  ponies 
got  tired  and  careless. 

Only  one  thing  more  remains  to  be  told  of  our  trip  to 
Daiboots,  the  history  of  which  we  have  spun  out  to  such 
a  length,  that  we  are  almost  afraid  of  not  getting  a 
reader  to  accompany  us  through  the  whole  journey. 
This  one  more  circumstance  we  would  feel  inclined  to 
suppress,  were  it  not  that  we  have  made  a  point  hitherto 
of  giving  you  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  ; "  and  we  will  not  now  depart  from  this 
rule  from  mock  motives  of  modesty. 

About  ten  o'clock  that  night  we  were  proceeding, 
rather  sleepy  with  the  events  of  the  day,  from  the  mess 
to  our  quarters.  As  we  neared  the  gate,  an  individual 
in  a  long  night-shirt,  evidently  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  on  duty,  emerged  from  one  of  the  huts,  and 
addressed  the  sentry  this  wise  : — 

"  I  shay,  shentry,  ish't  all  right  ?  " 

"  All  right,  sir  ! '  responded  the  sentry  promptly  to 
this  somewhat  vague  and  open  question. 

"Oh,  then  thatsh  all  right,"  remarked  he  of  the  long 
night-shirt,  drawing  this  conclusion  with  the  satisfaction 
of  one  who  congratulates  himself  upon  having  taken  all 
precautionary  measures,  and  that  if  anything  noiv  goes 
wrong,  no  blame  can  attach  itself  to  him. 

After  murmuring  the  sentry's  answer  to  himself  once, 
as  if  to  make  quite  sure  there  was  no  mistake  about  it, 
he  retired,  apparently  greatly  eased  in  his  mind. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SCHOOLING   THE    GRIFFINS. 

During-  the  continuance  of  the  hot  weather  but  little 
could  be  done  by  the  Holy  Boys  in  the  way  of  amuse- 
ment, beyond  the  morning  and  evening  rides,  accompany- 
ing hounds  in  their  exercise,  or  exploring  the  neighbour- 
ing country  and  seeking  out  its  most  beautiful  views. 

It  is  not  every  man  who  cares  to  go  into  ecstasies 
about,  or  can  remain  for  hours  entranced  by,  a  lovely 
landscape ;  but  coarse  and  uncultivated  indeed  must  be 
his  mind  who  cannot  appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature, 
as  seen  in  Japan. 

They  must  appeal  strongly  to  the  most  careless  of  ordi- 
nary observers ;  and  how  much  more  to  the  sportsman, 
to  whom  an  eye  for  country  is  a  necessity ! 

Equal  charms  have  they — whether  viewed  in  the  early 
summer,  when  the  endless  mass  of  green  might  be  mo- 
notonous, did  not  its  tints  vary  from  the  deep,  dark 
shade  of  the  pine  to  the  light  and  dainty  colouring  of 
the  fairy- like  bamboo;  when,  looking  down,  as  you  may 
do,  from  some  wooded  height  over  a  wide  stretch  of  paddy- 
field  below,  where  the  young  crop  shines  with  its  pecu- 
liar brilliant  verdancy,  you  might  easily  imagine  your- 
self standing  on  the  Hemplow  Hills,  hoping  anxiously 
that  one  of  Mr.  Topham's  particular  "  old  generals " 
may  break  away  over  those  glorious  pastures  for  Stanford 
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Hall  or  Kilwortli  Sticks,  and.  praying  fervently  that  in 
that  event  yon  may — which  is  no  easy  matter — get  a 
good  start,  and — what  is  still  more  difficult — sncceed  in 
keeping  it ;  or  whether,  again,  when  the  scenery  bears  a 
rougher  and  a  bolder  form,  the  brown  hills  but  diversified 
by  the  evergreen  firs  and  the  changeless  laurel,  and  the 
varied  landscape  stretching  away  sharp  and  distinct 
through  the  frosty  atmosphere  to  the  distant  mountains, 
high  above  which  towers  the  stately  Fusiyama,  now 
clothed  to  its  base  in  purest  white. 

Every  day  and  in  every  ride  you  could  find  some  fresh 
view ;  and  in  the  cool  summer  evenings,  when  the  sun 
had  lost  much  of  its  power  and  a  gentle  breeze  fanned  your 
brow,  few  things  could  be  more  enjoyable  than  to  saunter 
slowly  along  on  the  back  of  an  easy-going  animal — 
revelling  in  the  scene,  as  you  puifed  quietly  at  your 
cheroot,  and  for  the  moment  felt  in  charity  with  all  men. 

During  this  season,  though,  we  did  not  forget  to  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  Drag  Hunts  would  bring- 
more  active  exercise  and  employment ;  and,  though  but 
bastard  substitutes  for  the  noble  science,  would  serve  to 
awaken  many  a  reminiscence  that  might  otherwise 
slumber  out  its  existence,  and  keep  alive  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations that  pointed  encouragingly  to  our  return 
home. 

With  a  view  to  teach  the  ponies  their  business  and 
render  them  handy  for  their  future  cross-country  work,  a 
piece  of  unoccupied  grass  land  beyond  the  garden  in  front 
of  the  ante-room  was  converted  into  a  practising  ground 
by  the  erection  of  a  couple  of  leaping  bars,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  turf  wall,  water-jump,  double  fence,  and 
thorn  hedge  with  blind  ditch. 
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For  this  spot,  when  the  heat  was  not  too  great,  the 
ante-room  and  billiard-room  would  often  disgorge  their 
contents,  as  the  ponies  were  brought  out  for  half  an 
hour's  "  schooling;  "  and  the  summer-house  overlooking 
the  field  served  as  a  gallery  for  a  sympathetic  and  en- 
thusiastic audience,  who  were  ever  ready  to  applaud  a 
successful  jump,  or  cheer  an  unfortunate  wight  whose 
raw  brute  had  lowered  him  to  the  dust.  Of  course, 
most  of  the  "  griffins  "  required  a  little  lungeing  at  first ; 
but  it  was  marvellous  how  soon  they  learnt  to  pick  up  their 
legs,  and  take  their  leaps  in  something  like  proper  form. 

At  this  fun  some  of  the  younger  lot  were  completely 
in  their  element,  and  threw  themselves  into  it  with 
every  zest. 

Many  a  good  cropper  have  we  had  in  this  arena ;  but, 
though  such  casualties  were  neither  few  nor  far  between, 
we  never  saw  any  one  meet  with  harm. 

Often  a  wild,  unbroken  animal — purchased  or  on  trial 
— that  had  never  been  backed  before,  was  brought  on  the 
ground,  and  by  dint  of  a  strong  hand  and  a  liberal  use 
of  the  persuaders,  added  to  a  yelling,  flogging  crowd 
behind,  made  to  tumble  in  and  out  of  the  ditch  or  roll 
over  the  bar  for  the  amusement  of  the  bystanders. 

Here  are  a  lot  just  coming  out ;  so  let  us  take  our 
places  in  the  gallery.  We  shall  very  likely  see  some 
fun — certainly  a  fall  or  two. 

The  ball  is  opened  by  Mulvey,  who  has  only  to  show 
the  jump  to  old  Ugly ;  for  no  sooner  docs  he  catch  sight 
of  the  bar,  than,  taking  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  he 
races  over  it  and  across  two  fields  beyond  before  he  can 
be  stopped. 

The   next   to   perform   is   Iona,    who   looks   a  little 
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stumpy  about  both  fore-legs — the  result  of  too  much  of 
the  early  morning  "  exercise."  He  hasn't  quite  learnt  the 
proper  style  yet,  but  bucks  jerkily  over — causing  the 
Aide,  who  is  riding  him,  to  show  rather  more  daylight 
than  you  are  ever  likely  to  see  between  himself  and  his 
saddle  after  a  few  months  more  of  the  continual  rough 
riding  of  Japan. 

"Mind  yourselves ! "  cries  Aaron,  as  he  lifts  an  un- 
tutored griffin,  which  he  has  bought  but  a  day  or  two 
before  as  a  companion  to  Tom  Brown,  and  pops  him  over 
the  wall  in  good  style.  "  By  Gosht,  he  is  a  clipper  !  " 
adds  the  well-pleased  owner ;  but,  instead  of  being  con- 
tent to  let  well  alone,  he  wheels  round  to  return  over 
the  same  place. 

This  time  the  mouse-coloured  one — Titmouse  by  name 
— gets  too  close  to  his  jump ;  and,  catching  his  knees, 
gives  Aaron  a  cropper  that  almost  sends  him  to  sleep  with 
his  forefathers. 

The  griffin  is  first  on  his  legs  again ;  and  gallops  off, 
leaving  his  chagrined  rider  to  pick  himself  up  and  rub 
his  shoulder  at  leisure.  Aaron's  mortified  look  draws 
forth  any  amount  of  laughter  and  chaff  from  the  gallery, 
which  is  not  much  modified  when  he  addresses  them  with 
wrath  depicted  on  every  feature  :  "  My  dear  fellows, 
what  are  you  laughing  at  ?  I  am  not  angry :  I  am 
amused." 

B.  brings  the  Murderer  out,  and  sends  him  at  the 
bar,  which  he  jumps  both  ways  so  creditably,  that  his 
owner  quite  makes  up  his  mind  he  will  win  the  next 
hurdle  race,  and  tells  a  friend  confidentially  that  he 
will  train  him  "  on  the  quiet,  and  run  him  dark.  We 
might  make  a  regular  pot  out  of  him,  you  know." 

h2 
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It  is  determined  to  make  a  jumper  out  of  the  Man- 
eater,  who,  with  his  usual  evil  temper,  shows  a  steady 
resolution  to  thwart  the  intention.  Since  we  last  saw 
him  he  has  changed  hands  at  a  gift,  by  reason  of  his 
unmanageable  temper.  Tony  is  now  riding  him; 
and,  following  directions,  puts  him  full  split  at  the  bar, 
which  has  been  fixed  so  as  not  to  give  way  if  struck. 
The  Maneater  does  not  attempt  to  rise,  and  the  two 
come  down  in  a  heap  the  other  side — Tony  receiving  the 
consolation  of  hearing,  as,  in  extreme  terror  of  his  life, 
he  lies  under  his  steed,  "Never  mind,  old  fellow!  it 
will  do  him  a  power  of  good  !" 

Some  ponies  are  now  brought  out  to  be  lunged ;  and 
now  Mr.  Micawber  may  be  seen  to  advantage.  With  a 
wonderful  turn  for  acting,  he  is  a  bright  planet  lost  to 
the  stage.  Equally  at  home  when  enacting  the  sublime 
or  the  ridiculous, — though,  truth  to  tell,  more  often  per- 
sonating the  latter, — he  forthwith  takes  possession  of  a 
long  whip ;  and,  adapting  himself  to  the  character  of  a 
riding-master  at  a  circus,  struts  up  and  down,  and  takes 
off  the  original  with  an  absurd  exactness  that  brings 
down  the  gallery.  At  the  same  time,  he  rather  hinders 
than  assists  the  efforts  of  the  Child,  who,  with  his  long; 
legs  firmly  planted  about  a  yard  and  a  half  apart,  holds 
the  lungcing  rein  while  several  animals  are  put — or 
attempted  to  be  put — over  the  bar. 

Some  little  speculation,  too,  goes  on  about  the  per- 
formances of  the  various  ponies,  each  owner  appearing 
to  think  he  is  in  possession  of  a  second  Chandler  or 
Lottery. 

Bockbier — a  long,  low,  powerful  animal,  afterwards 
the  winner  of  both  hurdle  and  flat  races — is  now  pro- 
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duced;  and  as  many  pairs  of  hands  tackle  on  to  the 
lungeing  rein  as  if  he  were  a  mad  bull — and,  indeed, 
as  far  as  sensibility  of  mouth  is  concerned,  he  might  be 
one.  At  the  first  attempt  he  flies  yards  over  the  timber ; 
but  now  comes  the  tug  of  war !  A  good  pull,  a  strong 
pull,  and  a  pull  all  together,  are  of  no  avail  to  stop  him ; 
and  after  dragging  his  followers  head  first  down  two  or 
three  banks,  and  knocking  them  against  trees  and  posts, 
he  finally  rids  himself  of  them  one  by  one,  and  carries 
off  the  lungeing  apparatus  in  triumph  into  the  settle- 
ment. 

This  part  of  the  diversion  being  put  an  end  to,  we 
look  round  for  other  means  of  amusement ;  and  to  our 
intense  delight,  Mr.  Micawber  is  induced,  after  much 
persuasion,  to  mount  Falling  Star,  and  ride  him  over 
the  bar — on  the  condition  that  it  is  to  be  fixed  as  low 
as  possible,  and  so  as  to  fall  down  at  the  slightest  touch. 

These  terms  being  complied  with,  he  goes  gingerly 
up  to  the  jump  ;  and  Falling  Star,  poking  his  nose 
down,  puts  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other  over  with 
wonderful  delicacy. 

Encouraged  by  his  success,  and  proud  of  the  mighty 
feat  he  feels  he  has  performed,  Mr.  Micawber  tries  it  again 
with  more  confidence.  But  this  time  a  dozen  officious 
assistants  rush  out  to  help  him  on,  a  dozen  hideous 
yells  echo  in  his  ears,  and  a  dozen  whips  descend  simul- 
taneously on  the  flanks  and  quarters  of  his  pony.  Para- 
lysed with  fear,  he  can  only  give  vent  to  a  dismal  wail 
of  despair,  and,  dropping  the  bridle,  clutch  Falling- 
Star's  mane  convulsively,  ere  the  latter — almost  as 
terrified  as  his  master — bounds  madly  over,  pitching 
him    some    yards   away,  where,  for  some  time,  he  lies 
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in  a  heap,  looking  more  like  a  bundle  of  old  clothes 
than  a  human  being. 

When  at  last  Mr.  Micawber  is  convinced  that  he  is 
still  alive,  it  is  evident  that  he  feels  the  loss  of  his  die1- 
nity  more  than  any  bruises  he  may  have  sustained ;  for 
he  explains  apologetically — "  Why,  it  wasn't  my  fault ! 
I  was  bound  to  go ;  I  hadn't  got  hold  of  the  reins.  I 
give  you  my  word,  though,  I  will  never  get  on  that 
brute  again ;  and  he  shall  be  fed  on  nothing  but  chopped 
straw." 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

THE    HACK    HANDICAP. 

One  evening  at  the  mess-table,  after  much  chaff  about 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  miscellaneous  lot  that 
occupied  the  Camp  stables, — during  which  each  manfully 
defended  his  own  "moke,"  and  strove  to  vilify  that  of 
his  neighbour, — several  sporting  offers  were  made  in  the 
shape  of  backing  one  flyer  against  another,  when  at  last 
some  one  proposed  a  Sweep,  which  should  give  all  a 
chance. 

The  notion  was  received  and  carried  with  acclamation ; 
and  after  a  long  discussion,  which  necessitated  an  extra 
hour's  sitting  after  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  and 
caused  one  unhappy  youth  to  cut  himself  severely  while 
shaving  the  next  morning,  the  following  conditions  were 
drawn  up : — 

"  The  Eace,"  fixed  for  that  day  week,  was  "to  be 
half  a  mile  on  the  flat ;"  and  then  came  two  antagonistic 
clauses,  both  of  which  were  all  but  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  idea  in  its  full  force — "  handicap"  and 
"  owners  to  ride." 

For  a  long  time  the  difficulty  appeared  insurmount- 
able ;  some  of  those  likely  to  contend  being  big,  heavy 
men,  while  others  on  better  ponies  were  smaller  and 
lighter.     For,  beginning  with  the  heaviest  man, — who 
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would  necessarily  have  to  be  put  clown  as  the  lowest 
weight ;  and  who,  as  is  often  the  case,  possessed  a  charger 
more  fitted  to  carry  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  than  a  man 
of  fourteen  stone, — it  would  have  required  a  ton  of  lead 
to  bring  on  equal  terms  the  best  of  even  the  bad  lot 
opposed  to  him. 

At  last  a  brilliant  idea  struck  one  of  the  party,  and 
was  joyfully  seized  upon  by  the  assembled  council. 

It  was  that  the  handicapping  should  be — not  by  weight, 
but  by  difference  of  start ;  and  that,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  knowledge  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  animals,  a 
preparatory  race  should  be  run  over  the  same  course,  in 
which,  as  in  a  donkey  race  (not  an  inapt  comparison, 
you  will  say  !),  each  horse  should  be  ridden  by  the  owner 
of  another,  and  this  would  insure  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  on  the  part  of  all  to  place  their  mounts  in  as 
forward  a  position  as  possible. 

The  grand  affair  being  fixed  for  the  ensuing  Monday, 
the  Saturday  preceding  it  was  named  as  the  day  for  the 
trial ;  and  all  entries  were  to  be  made  on  or  before 
Friday.  It  was  agreed,  too,  that  none  but  the  most 
second-class  ponies  were  to  start — those,  for  instance, 
who  had  ever  run  in,  or  were  likely  to  be  entered  for, 
the  Yokohama  races,  being  excluded ;  and  the  task  of 
determining  this  point,  and  drawing  the  line  between 
bad  and  worse,  was  left  in  \ha  hands  of  Aaron,  who 
agreed  to  act  as  handicapper  and  referee,  with  the 
assistance  of  B.,  in  the  capacity  of  judge. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  announcement  of  the  in- 
tended event,  when  posted  up  in  the  ante-room,  created 
much  diversion  and  endless  badinage;  but  having  sur- 
vived this,  it  was  pushed  on  with  great  vigour,  and  one 
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or  two  of  the  leading  promoters  went  about  canvassing 
with  all  the  spirit,  and  as  much  scheming  and  persua- 
sion, as  a  doubtful  member  before  a  general  election. 

On  Friday  evening  the  entries  appeared  as  follows — 
each  horse  being  allotted  a  rider  whose  weight  was  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  that  of  his  master : — 

OWNERS.  NAMES.  RIDERS. 


Dr.  Quock  Wock's 
Mr.  Micawber's 
The  Aide's      . 
Mr.  Tony's      . 
The  Fenian's  . 
Mr.  Tweeker's 
Mr.  Jolly's      . 
The  Child's     . 
Dr.  De  Pifet's 
Capt.  Cower's 


Woffles The  Fenian. 

Falling  Star      ...  Dr.  De  Pifet. 

Muffin  Worry   ...  The  Child. 

Ichiboo Mr.  Jolly. 

Man  in  the  Water  .     .  Dr.  Quock  Wock. 

Pig Capt.  Cower. 

Haw  Haw    ....  Mr.  Tony. 

Maneater      ....  The  Aide. 

Black  Prince     .     .     .  Mr.  Micawber. 

Eubbles Mr.  Tweeker. 


At  four  o'clock  the  next  afternoon  all  the  competitors 
paraded  at  the  Rifle  Range,  which  furnished  a  capital 
piece  of  turf,  just  the  distance;  and  after  some  time 
employed  in  exchanging  steeds,  and  the  consequent 
altering  of  stirrup  leathers — to  say  nothing  of  the  delay 
caused  by  the  nervous  trepidation  of  one  or  two  of  the 
party  at  the  awkward  sensation  of  a  strange  saddle — they 
were  formed  into  a  line  and  started. 

By-the-bye,  it  is  only  now  that  Dr.  De  Pifet  makes  his 
bow  before  you ;  but  as — like  many  another  hero — he  is 
best  described  by  his  deeds,  we  need  say  little  more  than 
Read  On.  Though  one  of  those  happy  men  who  can 
boast  of  the  possession  of  a  tender,  kindred  spirit,  with 
which  to  commune  in  joy,  sorrow,  health,  or  sickness, 
his  ardent  mind  has  yet  prevented  him  from  sinking — as 
too  many  have  done  before — into  a  social  nonentity  after 
the  irretrievable   plunge  into  the  pool  of  matrimony  ; 
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and  hence  his  present  ambition  to  strike  ont  into  a  new 
path,  and  take  as  leading  a  position  on  the  race-course  as 
he  ever  holds  in  the  billiard-room. 

It  had  been  decided  that  the  race  should  be  run  down 
the  Eange  towards  the  Camp — the  opposite  direction  to 
that  adopted  when,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Yokohama 
turf,  the  Eifle  Eange  served  as  the  race-course.  And  the 
event  fully  justified  the  expectation ;  for,  on  the  word 
being  given,  the  ponies,  many  of  whom  would  have 
obstinately  declined  to  run  away  from  home,  on  finding 
their  heads  turned  towards  the  stables,  went  off  at  the 
best  pace  they  could  muster — a  ready  willingness  that 
found  anything  but  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Dr.  De  Pifet 
and  Mr.  Micawber  ;  whose  feelings,  as  they  lurched  and 
rolled,  but  contrived  by  the  most  wonderful  acrobatic 
feats  to  keep  their  seats,  must  have  much  resembled 
those  of  John  Gilpin  in  his  well-known  ride,  or 
Ingoldsby's  Eoving  Eob  during  his  trip  on  the  witch's 
broomstick. 

Flogging  and  spurring  to  the  very  last,  the  field  came 
in  in  the  most  scattered  order  :  Black  Prince  and  Ichiboo 
well  ahead;  the  Pig,  Muffin  Worry,  and  Haw  Haw  making 
a  good  fight  for  places;  the  others  nowhere  ;  and  the  Man- 
eater,  to  his  owner's  intense  but  silent  satisfaction,  fifty 
yards  behind  everything — having  subsided  into  a  trot 
on  the  first  application  of  the  spur. 

De  Pifet  and  Micawber  were  immensely  delighted 
with  the  undoubted  success  of  their  first  essay  on  the 
turf;  and  each  talked  loudly  of  what  he  would  do  on 
the  Monday,  when  he  "  knew  he  could  make  his  own 
pony  go  faster  than  the  fellow  who  rode  him  to-day." 

At  tifiin,  on  the  day  appointed,  Micawber,  who  had 
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been  a  little  nervous  all  the  morning,  was  encouraged  in 
his  determination  of  "  steadying  himself"  with  the  juice 
of  the  generous  grape.  De  Pifet  also,  who  soon  after- 
wards entered  the  ante-room,  looking  as  if  he  did  not 
care  very  much  about  the  pleasure  in  store  for  him,  was 
likewise  plied  freely  ;  and  the  pair  were  induced  to  array 
themselves  in  breeches,  boots,  and  silk  (subscriptions 
from  various  wardrobes),  by  false  assurances  that  the 
others  would  also  appear  in  the  orthodox  costume. 

Very  proud  were  they  of  their  borrowed  plumes,  as 
they  gazed  admiringly  in  the  looking-glass,  and  strove  to 
look  as  unconcerned  and  unconscious  as  if  they  had  been" 
born  in  them !  After  being  assisted  by  officious  hands 
into — and  almost  over — their  saddles,  the  stirrup  cup 
was  handed  up  ;  and  then,  amid  cheers  from  an  admiring 
crowd,  they  were  despatched  as  an  advanced  guard  to 
the  Rifle  Eange. 

Rumours  of  the  intended  fun  had  got  afloat  in  the 
settlement ;  and  any  source  of  amusement  being  at  the 
time  scarce  in  Yokohama,  a  crowd  of  carriages,  people 
on  horseback  and  on  foot,  had  assembled  to  witness  the 
sport. 

We  question  if  it  was  not  the  proudest  moment  in  the 
lives  of  each  of  our  friends,  as — cigar  in  mouth,  head 
erect,  one  hand  placed  in  a  degage  manner  on  the  thigh, 
or  occasionally  caressing  the  neck  of  his  steed — he 
paraded  up  and  down  with  an  assumed  indifference,  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  Fordham  or  a  Custance 
when  about  to  ride  for  a  £50  plate  on  which  he  has 
not  a  penny  risked. 

De  Pifet' s  gentle  spouse,  who  was  present,  shared — as 
became  a  dutiful  partner — the  feelings  of  her  lord  and 
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master ;  and,  as  she  followed  him  with  her  eyes  glued  to 
his  figure,  must  have  experienced  the  same  emotion  of 
admiring  rapture,  mingled  with  loving  fear,  that  made 
the  fair  bosom  of  many  a  Roman  matron  alternately  swell 
with  noble  pride  and  thrill  with  painful  anxiety  as  she 
sent  forth  her  life's  protector  equipped  for  the  fray. 

Presently  the  rest  of  the  competitors  arrived  on  the 
scene,  accompanied  by  the  whole  camp  en  masse ;  and 
after  a  preliminary  canter — dispensed  with  by  Micawber 
and  De  Pifet  for  prudential  reasons — the  handicapper 
proceeded  to  clear  the  course,  and  marshalled  his  forces 
as  follows : — 


Dr.  De  Pifet' s 
Mr.  Tony's      . 
Mr.  Tweeker's 
Mr.  Jolly's      . 
The  Aide's       . 
Mr.  Micawber's 
The  Fenian's  . 
Dr.  Quock  Wock 
Capt.  Cower's 
The  Child's     . 


Black  Prince     .     .     .  Scratch. 
Ichiboo    ......  ,, 

Pig 10  yards  start. 

Haw  Haw    ....  12 

Muffin  Worry  ...  15 

Falling  Star      ...  20 

Man  in  the  Water      .  20 

Woffles 25 

Rubbles 30 

Maneater      ....  40 


Now  was  committed  a  great  mistake ;  for  instead  of 
adhering  closely  to  the  original  conditions  of  the  race, 
two  post  entries  were  allowed,  one  of  which  was  taken 
by  our  friend  Belleville,  already  well  known  to  you. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  in  regard  to  him  that  the 
error  we  speak  of  was  made,  except  in  the  fact  of 
infringing  the  rules  ;  for  beyond  adding  to  the  beauty 
of  the  affair,  and  setting  off  its  general  appearance,  the 
race  was  but  little  altered  in  character  or  result  by  his 
presence.  At  first  it  was  made  a  sine  qua  non  that  if 
allowed  to  start,  Iris  whiskers  should  be  plaited  with 
ribbons  in  proper  racing  style.     To  this,  however,  he 
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objected  with  so  much  vehemence,  that  the  condition 
was  waived,  and  his  auburn  tresses  were  allowed  to  float 
in  unfettered  freedom. 

The  other  entry  was  made  by  a  midshipman,  mounted 
on  a  black,  wiry-looking  beast,  of  which  nobody  knew 
anything  at  the  time,  but  which — though  now  little  better 
than  a  bag  of  bones — was  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
wretched  lot  running,  and  afterwards  turned  out  one  of 
the  fastest  animals  in  Yokohama. 

In  spite  of  his  present  condition,  his  general  appear- 
ance was  sufficient  to  place  him  at  the  scratch  iu  com- 
pany with  Black  Prince  and  Ichiboo ;  but,  as  the  sequel 
showed,  he  might  have  been  put  a  hundred  yards  farther 
back  without  injuring  his  chance. 

This  same  pony — he  stood  14-3,  with  clean  straight 

legs  and  strong  springy  pasterns — afterwards  came  into 

the  hands  of  some  of  ours,  under  whose  tuition  he  became 

the  most  accomplished  steeple- chaser  and  safest  jumper 

in  Japan.     Eventually  we  ourselves  had  the  riding,  and 

shared  with  Spiro  the  possession  of  him ;  and  those  who 

read  "  Bell  "  may  have  seen  in  the  Chronicles  of  Foreign 

Bacing  how  gallantly  he  could  acquit  himself.      Poor 

dear  old  Boomerang  !  cross-grained  and  uncertain  to  all 

though  you  ever  were  in  the  stable, — ourselves,  perhaps, 

a  dubious  exception, — you  were  honest  and  true  to  the 

backbone  in  the  field ;   and  when  heart  throbbed,  and 

legs   almost   refused    their    office,    you   would   answer 

gamely  to  the  call,  coming  again  and  again,  till  sheer 

pluck  would  land  you  first  past  the  winning-post. 

Many  an  anxious  visit  to  the  stable,  many  a  troubled 
night  and  thoughtful  day  have  you  cost  us,  when  strain 
or  overreach  threatened  to  crush  our  hopes  ;  to  be  well 
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repaid  when  you  would  come  out  fit  and  well,  and,  with- 
out flinching,  strain  every  nerve  to  win. 

When,  as  on  our  last  day  in  Japan,  we  bade  you  fare- 
well in  a  stranger's  stable,  you  nestled  your  soft  muzzle 
on  our  shoulder,  as  if  begging  forgiveness  for  temper 
oft  displayed  against  one  who  had  ever  petted  and  made 
much  of  you,  and  gazed  on  us  with  that  big  bold  eye,  as 
if  entreating  to  be  taken  away,  'twas  like  parting  with 
an  old  friend;  and  the  "  Good-bye,  dear  old  chum!" 
came  out  thick  and  painfully  from  our  throat. 

We  are  getting  almost  maudlin  in  our  recollections,  so 
will  hasten  at  once  back  to  the  point  at  which  we  turned 
aside. 

The  start  was  to  be  made  from  a  stand,  but  some  little 
delay  took  place  before  they  could  be  despatched.  Bub- 
bles took  it  into  his  head  to  give  vent  to  a  horrible  neigh, 
and  attempted  to  seize  on  the  "  Man  in  the  Water," 
which  so  terrified  his  gallant  rider  that  he  clapped  spurs 
in  and  rushed  wildly  from  the  scene. 

Peace  being  restored,  Mr.  Tweeker  frustrated  another 
attempt  by  discovering  that  he  had  omitted  to  rub  the 
Pig's  nostrils  out  with  vinegar  and  water,  after  having 
brought  a  sponge  with  him  for  the  purpose. 

Then  Mr.  Micawber  detained  them  by  begging  Aaron 
to  come  to  his  side  for  a  moment,  and  asking  him  in  a 
confidential  whisper  if  he  ought  to  spur  before  the 
saddle  or  behind. 

Dr.  Quock,  too,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  amount 
of  start  allotted  to  him,  complained  that  those  in  front 
got  in  his  way.  "  God  bleth  my  thoul  !  I  haven't  room." 
And  then,  in  reply  to  a  chaffing  question  as  to  his  reasons 
for  not  having  got  himself  up  like  his  superior  JEseula- 
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pian,  he  spluttered  out  the  most  extraordinary  scriptural 
quotation  we  ever  had  the  fortune  to  hear :  "  You  fellowth 
alwayth  make  clean  and  platter  the  outthide  of  the  cup, 
like  an  open  thepulchre." 

The  other  distinguished  physician  was  all  the  time — 
in  the  pride  of  his  youth  and  manly  vigour — in  a  fever 
to  be  off,  and  besought  Aaron  to  "let  us  buckle  to  at 
once." 

At  last  the  signal  was  given ;  and  at  the  word,  "  Go," 
each  one  got  under  weigh  as  best  he  could;  Bubbles, 
as  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  remaining  at  the  post ; 
Micawber  "  whing  into  "  Falling  Star,  all  legs  and  arms, 
with  the  impunity  that  that  much-suffering  animal 
allowed  him  ;  De  Pifet  jerking  frantically  at  the  mouth 
of  Black  Prince  with  one  hand,  and  clutching  hold  of  the 
mane  with  the  other ;  his  subordinate  crouching  over  the 
head  of  his  pony,  and  chirruping  incessantly  into  his 
ears.  Jolly  roared  in  a  deep  bass  at  his  steed ;  and 
Tweeker  cursed  at  the  Pig  till  his  dictionary  of  epithets 
was  exhausted. 

The  race  was  never  a  moment  in  doubt ;  for,  from  the 
start,  Boomerang,  with  his  light  weight,  rushed  to  the 
front  and  won  in  a  canter ;  any  feeling  of  annoyance 
that  might  have  been  experienced  at  his  admittance 
without  having  gone  through  the  preliminary  trial 
being  at  once  dissipated  by  the  sight  of  his  rider's  happy 
face  of  thorough  delight  as  he  saw  he  had  won. 

Ten  times  more  interest  and  enthusiastic  applause, 
though,  were  called  forth  by  the  arrival  of  the  second. 

As  De  Pifet  dashed  past  the  post,  triumphant  excite- 
ment appeared  to  increase  almost  to  delirium.  Pro- 
truded  eyeballs   staring  wildly  round;   the   left  hand, 
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grasping  the  reins,  held  high  and  furiously  waved  above 
his  head ;  the  right  still  clutching  the  mane,  though 
removed  now  and  then,  at  imminent  risk,  to  cut  the  air 
nervously  with  his  whip;  legs  going  in  time  with  his 
arms,  like  a  pair  of  huge  tongs,  opening  and  shutting  on 
the  saddle  between  them.  Scarce  did  he  resemble  unto 
anything  human  ! 

As  before  the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  one 
fond  heart  was  sharing  and  revelling  in  the  joy  of  her 
lord — one  sympathetic  breast  beat  in  unison  with  his 
own ;  just  as — to  continue  the  previous  allusion — a  tri- 
umphal entry,  given  by  a  grateful  country  to  a  returning 
conqueror,  might  have  crowned  the  hopes  and  rewarded 
the  solicitude  of  the  Eoman  warrior's  wife.  Bushing 
after  the  hero,  she  was  in  time  to  offer  her  congratula- 
tions— and  from  whom  could  they  be  so  welcome  ? — as 
De  Pifet  lay  exhausted  on  the  neck  of  his  steed,  where 
the  sudden  jerk  of  stopping  had  thrown  him. 

Ichiboo  was  third ;  the  Pig  and  Muffin  Worry  respec- 
tively fourth  and  fifth ;  the  others  all  within  a  couple  of 
lengths. 

The  finish  having  been  so  close  among  the  others, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  that — Boomerang  being 
excluded — another  sweep  should  be  organised,  and  run 
under  the  same  conditions,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
breathing-time  had  been  allowed. 

De  Pifet  was  now  quite  difficult  to  hold,  as  the  pros- 
pect of  success  appeared  a  certainty  to  his  sanguine 
mind;  and  Micawberwas  eager  and  fierce  as  a  tiger  who 
has  tasted  blood. 

Meanwhile,  a  slight  variety  in  the  afternoon's  diver- 
sion is  kindly  provided  by  one  who  has  not  as  yet  had 
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the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  you,  our  well-beloved 
patrons. 

Got  up  in  the  tightest  of  breeches  and  oldest  of  coats, 
the  Liver  Cutter  is  mounted  on  a  big  Australian  horse — 
a  screw  of  the  first  water. 

The  history  of  that  unfortunate  steed  would  fill  a 
volume  of  itself.  Purchased,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a 
small  speculation  in  the  horse-dealing  line  from  one  who 
knew  the  full  value  of  a  horse,  and  had  taken  care  to 
obtain  it,  he  had  gone  through  every  grade  of  condition, 
from  the  fat  state  in  which,  on  true  selling  principles, 
he  had  entered  the  Camp  stables,  to  the  present  degree 
of  fineness,  which  would  be  considered  sufficient  for  a 
Derby  horse.  On  first  arrival  he  had  been  mashed  and 
physicked  (this  operation  being  repeated  at  frequent  and 
regular  after-intervals),  his  venerable  teeth  had  been 
filed,  his  dock  shortened,  and  legs  trimmed,  under  the 
impression  that  some  one  would  be  flat  enough  to  reward 
his  present  owner  by  buying  him  at  double  cost  price. 

After  careful  walking,  cantering,  and  galloping  for 
months,  he  now  appears  fit  to  go  for  a  week  (though  it 
is  a  question  whether  another  animal  could  not  be  found 
to  do  the  same  distance  in  a  day) ;  but  as  yet  no  pur- 
chaser has  come  forward.  Still,  as  the  Liver  Cutter 
sweeps  past  the  admiring  crowd,  standing  up  in  his 
stirrups  and  holding  the  screw  well  together,  it  seems 
quite  on  the  cards  that  the  tout  ensemble  of  horse  and 
man  may  beguile  some  unwary  being  to  give  way  to  his 
ambition  and  swallow  the  bait. 

Little,  though,  does  he  wot — as  he  careers  by  in  con- 
scious pride,  looking  fondly  down  on  the  brightest  of 
boots  and  longest  of  spurs,   occasionally  sitting  down 
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and  "finishing"  for  fifty  yards,  then  sailing  along  again 
on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way — how  soon  that  pride  is 
doomed  to  fall ;  how  soon  that  spotless  leather  is  fated 
to  become  unrecognisable  with  mire  ! 

On  one  side  of  the  Rifle  Range  is  a  well-known 
treacherous  little  spot — a  deep  black  bog,  that  no  drain- 
ing or  filling  up  has  ever  been  able  to  remove. 

Smooth  and  pleasant  to  look  upon  as  a  Jew  money- 
lender, its  hold,  when  once  a  victim  is  in  its  clutches,  is 
as  tenacious  as  that  of  the  usurious  Hebrew. 

On  come  the  gallant  pair,  secure  in  their  fond  forget- 
fulness  of  all  trifles  beyond  their  own  present  unruffled 
enjoyment,  and  stride  after  stride  brings  them  nearer  to 
a  danger  that  they  have  oft  evaded  before. 

If  we  remember  right,  Bunyan  tells  us — in  the  only 
Sunday  book  our  anxious  parents  could  ever  persuade 
us,  by  coaxing  or  cuffing,  to  read — that  when  Christian 
approached  the  Slough  of  Despond,  some  one  either  went 
at  it  before  him,  or  bade  him  charitably  to  "Ware  Hole; " 
but,  in  this  case,  no  one  is  at  hand  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  our  pilgrim  towards  destruction.  His  first  warning  is 
a  splash  and  a  grunt,  as  he  flies  over  the  head  of  the 
"  Waler  "  and  plunges  pitifully  into  the  foul  dirt. 

Though  soon  rescued  from  his  position,  he  bounded 
no  more — for  this  day,  at  least — over  the  springy  turf ; 
but  betaking  himself  in  haste  to  the  sea-shore,  strove 
hard  to  get  rid  of  the  unsavoury  overalls  that  clung  so 
close  to  man  and  beast. 

Whether  this  unfortunate  accident  militated  against 
the  sale  of  the  horse  we  know  not ;  but  this  much 
remains  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity — that  after 
months  more  of  physicking,  training,  and  finishing,  he 
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was  sent  to  a  livery  stable,  and  a  bill  for  a  few  weeks' 
keej)  having  been  run  up,  was  handed  over  in  liquidation 
to  the  proprietor,  the  late  owner  declaring,  with  the 
most  emphatic  epithets,  that  "he  would  sooner  be  a  dog 
and  bay  the  moon  than  try  to  sell  a  screw  in  Yoko- 
hama." 

You  may  wonder  in  what  way  the  sobriquet  of 
"Liver  Cutter"  came  to  be  conferred  on  the  gentleman 
in  question. 

On  his  first  arrival  in  Japan, — horses  having  always 
been  his  one  great  taste  in  life, — he  discovered  that 
"finishing"  was  his  especial  forte;  and,  with  a  view  to 
developing  this  talent  to  its  utmost,  he  was  wont  to  pay 
five  pounds  per  month  to  be  supplied  twice  a  week  with 
a  "moke"  for  an  afternoon's  ride.  Then,  armed  with  a 
whip  that  would  have  raised  wales  on  the  flanks  of  an 
elephant,  and  spurs  that  would  have  brought  blood  out 
of  a  brick  wall,  he  would  sally  forth  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  "cutting"  the  poor  animal's  "liver  out." 

This  process  consisted  in  a  series  of  most  desperate 
hammer-and-tongs  finishes — alongside  another  horse,  if 
it  could  be  obtained ;  if  not,  he  would  be  content  to  set 
to  and  win  by  a  short  head  from  an  imaginary  opponent. 

It  happened  one  afternoon  that  he  had  been  furnished, 
for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  this  innocent  pastime, 
with  a  steed  that  in  colour  and  peculiar  elegance  of  make 
and  shape  strongly  resembled  the  trusty  charger  of  our 
revered  chief. 

By  way  of  fortifying  himself  for  the  work  in  prospect, 
the  Liver  Cutter,  after  mounting  at  the  stable,  rode  up 
to  the  mess  ;  and,  leaving  his  horse  in  care  of  his  betto 
at  the  door — near  which  Flying  Isaac  also  happened  to 
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be  stationed  at  the  time,  in  readiness  for  his  master — 
attended  to  the  comfort  of  the  inner  man. 

Finding  it  was  later  than  he  had  thought,  he  tossed 
off  what  he  had  called  for,  and  hurried  out  again.  Then, 
j  umping  into  the  saddle,  determined  to  waste  no  further 
time,  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  cut  his  horse's  liver  out 
in  his  own  ingenious  and  systematic  way  :  hustling  his 
head  tight  up,  driving  in  the  "  torturing  irons,"  and 
curling  the  heavy  whip  two  or  three  times  round  his  body 
with  a  loud  crack ;  at  the  same  time  bringing  the  most 
withering  objurgations  to  bear  on  the  unoffending  beast. 

Sharply  as  the  feelings  of  Flying  Isaac  must  have 
been  wrung  with  surprise  and  pain,  his  amazement  could 
not  have  been  as  intense,  or  his  agony  as  bitter,  as  that 
of  the  Chief,  who  arrived  on  the  scene  just  in  time  to 
see  his  unlucky  favourite  borne  off  to  a  fate  to  which 
death  itself  was  almost  preferable.  Fortunately  his 
orderly  was  close  at  hand ;  and,  after  a  long,  stern 
chase,  part  at  least  of  poor  Isaac's  liver  was  saved ;  and, 
with  flanks  bloody  and  heaving,  he  was  brought  back  to 
his  not  unnaturally  mortified  owner. 

So  thoroughly  was  the  nervous  system  of  the  veteran 
charger  upset  by  this  adventure,  that  for  days  he  hung 
his  head  listlessly — caring  not  for  his  modicum  of  corn, 
nor  his  wwrnodicum  of  chopped  straw;  refusing  to  be 
comforted. 

As  for  the  poor  animal  for  which  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  mistaken,  his  glassy  eye  and  tottering  step, 
as  he  was  led  back  to  his  stable,  almost  justified  the  un- 
couth attempt  at  a  joke  that  happened  to  reach  our  ears. 
It  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  a  soldier-groom,  who, 
with  a  grim  smile,  watched  him  staggering  off.      "  A 
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liveree  'oss,  is  'e  ?     Poor  devil,  not  much  liver  Je  's  got 
arter  the  Capn's  bin  at  him  !  " 

There  is  no  doubt,  though,  that  this  continual 
"  finishing  "  practice  had  some  good  results ;  for  on  one 
or  two  occasions  the  final  "wire  in" — invariably  gone 
through,  whether  first  or  last — was  the  means  of  enabling 
him  to  snatch  a  race  from  an  unwary  jock  cantering  too 
confidently  in. 

Somewhat  silent  and  reserved  is  the  Liver  Cutter,, 
happy  only  when  riding  his  hobby  or  his  horse ;  for 
though  seldom,  if  ever,  entering  on  any  other  subject 
of  conversation,  on  his  one  particular  topic  he  is  as 
energetic  as  eloquent.  His  lofty  soul  would  appear  to 
soar  above  the  vulgar  herd  of  nonconformists  to  the 
theory  that  "Horses  in  the  stable  and  in  the  field'1 
should  be  the  sole  study  and  occupation  of  a  man's  life ; 
for  he  is  never  known  to  encourage  strangers  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  him,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  take 
the  initiative  himself. 

Of  this  last  rule,  though,  there  are  exceptions  on 
record,  when  a  convivial  evening  has  sufficiently  warmed 
his  heart. 

He  then  commences  by  putting  two  questions — and 
provisionally  a  third — to  the  favoured  listener. 

Q.  1.   "  Can  you  ride  a  four-mile  steeple-chase  ?  " 

Q.  2.   "  Can  you  give  a  horse  a  ball  ?  " 

His  auditor  invariably  being  the  most  zmhorsey,  as 
well  as  the  most  mild  and  inoffensive-looking  man  in  the 
room,  is  generally  obliged  to  confess  an  ignorance  of 
these  two  great  accomplishments  ;  and  an  answer  in  the 
negative  brings  down  a  concentrated  body  of  pitying 
scorn  in  the  third  question : — 
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"  Then  what  tlio  devil's  flic  good  of  you,  sir?" 

Returning  to  their  former  positions,  the  competitors 
were  once  more  despatched  to  a  good  start.  This  time 
the  Child  kept  his  pony  on  the  fidget ;  at  the  word,  was 
off  like  a  shot ;  and  though  soon  caught  and  passed  by 
half  the  others,  the  Maneater's  condition — added  to  the 
pluck  generally  accompanying  a  bad  temper — served  him, 
and  he  landed  the  dollars  by  a  short  head  from  Muffin 
Worry,  Ichiboo  being  third,  and  Falling  Star  fourth. 

Where  is  our  friend  De  Pifet  ?  you  ask. 

Alas  !  saw  ye  not  that  riderless  steed  flying  past  the 
winning-post  alone  ?  Heard  ye  not  that  shriek  of  agony 
that  rose  loud  and  distinct  to  the  heavens  ? 

Look  back ;  and  ye  may  even  now  see  a  prostrate 
form,  girded  with  yellow  and  black  hoops,  grovelling  on 
the  ground  like  a  huge  hornet  ! 

Approach  him  ;  and  ye  may  recognise,  through  the 
coating  of  mud  that  covers  the  features  of  the  fallen  hero, 
the  grief-stricken  face  of  Dr.  Pierre  De  Pifet ! 

His  feelings  more  hurt  in  a  mental  than  a  physical 
sense,  De  Pifet  slowly  followed  his  steed  back  to  Camp ; 
threw  his  colours,  that  had  so  nearly  borne  him  to 
honour  and  distinction,  into  the  fire  ;  and,  abandoning  all 
hope  of  reaping  laurels  on  the  turf,  retired  into  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  and  from  that  day  to  this  has  never 
been  on  the  top  of  a  horse. 

No  sooner  was  the  race  over  than  Mr.  Micawber  was 
seen  to  ride  back  with  a  face  distorted  with  anger  and 
disappointment,  and  accost  an  individual  half-way  up 
the  course. 

On  inquiry,  we  ascertained  the  man  to  be  his  servant, 
whom  he  now  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  his  failing  to 
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win,  by  standing  close  to  where  the  struggling  horses 
passed:  "You  red-headed  beast!  you  know  you  give 
him  carrots  every  day ;  and  of  course  he  thought  you 
had  some  for  him  now." 

The  servant,  evidently  used  to  such  outbreaks, 
appeared  to  care  but  little  for  Micawber's  wrath.  Some 
time  after,  when  his  master  had  gone  back  to  England 
on  leave,  and  while  cutting  an  officer's  hair, — for  he 
united  the  profession  of  barber  with  that  of  a  son  of 
Mars, — he  described  him  as  a  "gent  I  used  to  think  was 
dreadful  fierce  at  first ;  but,  lor'  bless  you,  sir  !  when 
you  corned  to  know  him,  he  was  as  harmless  as  a 
lamb." 

Soldier  servants  comprise  in  themselves  a  curious 
section  of  the  genus  homo.  Get  a  good  one,  and  he  is 
worth  his  weight  in  gold — more  valuable  than  a  dozen 
of  the  powdered  and  pride-inflated  lacqueys  of  civil  life, 
though  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  many  of  them  are 
uncouth  and  clumsy  in  the  extreme. 

Exempli  gratia. — A  certain  captain,  formerly  of  ours, 
being  in  want  of  a  servant,  promoted  to  that  distinguished 
office  a  man  of  his  company,  noted  for  steady  good  con- 
duct, if  not  for  brilliant  talent.  He  took  to  his  new 
work  with  the  greatest  interest,  studying  the  wishes  of 

his  master  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention  ;  till  M , 

who  was  a  man  of  refined  tastes  and  most  particular  in 
every  point  connected  with  personal  comfort,  began  to 
congratulate  himself  on  his  choice. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  when  his  new  servant, 
arrayed  in  spick-and-span  new  livery,  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  officers'  mess-table.  Knowing  little  or 
nothing  of  what  was  expected  of  him  in  this  new  line,  he 
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thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  remain  close  to  and 
look  after  his  own  master. 

M was  blessed  with  a  very  fair  appetite  for  the 

enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  on  this  par- 
ticular occasion  a  hard  day's  shooting  had  rendered  him 
unusually  hungry.  As  he  turned  round  now  and  then  to 
order  something  fresh,  the  faithful  domestic  was  prompt 
in  supplying  his  wants.  One  thing  after  another  dis- 
appeared, and,  in  proportion,  did  the  laudable  anxiety  of 
the  servant  increase,,  till  his  excitement  got  beyond  all 
bounds ;  and,  seeing  the  plate  he  was  watching  for  one 
moment  empty,  he  shouted  out,  amid  an  unfortunate 
pause,  "  Arrah,  captain  !  and  what' 11  ye  be  at  now  ?  " 

M 's  disgust  may  be  easily  conceived ;  and  it  is 

needless  to  state  that  the  unfortunate  offender  was  never 
again  seen  in  plush. 


CHAPTEE   IX. 

VISIT   TO    THE    TYCOON. 

In  our  first  chapter  we  alluded  to  the  mystery  in  which 
Japanese  politics  are  shrouded ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  promised  the  reader  that  we  would  take  a  timid  dip 
into  the  subject. 

We  now  falteringly  proceed  to  keep  our  promise. 

"We  say  falteringly,  because  we  know  that  it  is  a  theme 
on  which  many  abler  than  we  have  attempted  to  treat ;  and 
Avhen,  as  they  thought  they  had  succeeded  in  mastering 
it  in  all  its  intricacies  and  complications,  and  have  pub- 
lished the  results  of  their  labours  to  the  world,  they  have 
found  themselves  utterly  at  fault,  and  obliged  to  admit 
that  they  have  not  only  been  misled,  but  have  misled 
others. 

For  instance,  what  individual  at  home,  until  very 
lately,  thought — if  he  thought  anything  at  all  about  it 
— that  the  Tycoon  was  other  than  the  supreme  monarch 
of  Japan  ? 

It  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been  generally  under- 
stood that  he  is  simply  the  external  representative  of 
the  Mikado,  who  is  the  real  head  of  the  empire ;  but 
who,  from  the  seclusion  he  is  forced  to  live  in, — being  too 
sacred  an  object  for  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  to  rest  on, — 
is  incompetent ;  in  fact,  is  not  supposed  to  act  personally 
in  any  of  the  affairs  of  state. 
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All  edicts,  though  emanating — that  is,  nominally — 
from  him,  but  really  from  his  advisers,  are  carried  out 
by  the  Tycoon;  or,  to  give  him  his  more  correct  title,  the 
Shogoun. 

As  Tycoon,  though,  we  will  continue  to  speak  of  him, 
as  it  is  doubtless  a  name  more  familiar  to  our  readers. 

He  combines  in  himself,  besides  other  offices  for  which 
we  have  no  equivalents,  the  position  of  our  Prime 
Minister  and  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  Tycoonate  can — or  rather  could,  for  it  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past — be  held  only  by  a  member  of  one  of 
five  families. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  on  the  death  of  a  Tycoon, 
the  members  of  these  families  would  engage  in  such  hot 
(competition  for  the  coveted  honour  as  to  lead,  not  only 
to  family  dissensions,  but  also  to  civil  war ;  but  this  is 
avoided  by  the  law,  which  empowers  the  reigning 
Tycoon — we  must  speak  of  him  as  reigning,  for  his 
powers  are  all  but  regal — to  nominate  his  successor. 

This  selection  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  disputed. 

The  last  Tycoon  was  known  generally  to  Europeans 
under  the  name  of  Stots-bashi,  which  was  quite  erro- 
neous :  Stots-bashi  is  simply  a  title  which  is  borne  by 
the  chosen  successor  to  the  Tycoonate.  It  was  therefore 
about  as  correct  to  talk  of  Stots-bashi,  Tycoon  of  Japan, 
as  it  would  be,  when  the  Prince  of  "Wales  ascends  the 
throne,  to  speak  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  King  of 
England. 

The  first  official  visit  to  the  Tycoon  was  paid  by  the 
English  Minister  in  March,  1867,  at  Osaka, — a  town 
almost  equal  in  size  and  importance  to  Yedo. 

A  brother  officer  of  ours  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
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one  of  the  party  accompanying  our  Minister ;  and  the 
description  he  gave  us  may  interest  many. 

The  party  consisted,  besides  His  Excellency  Sir  H, 
Parkes,  of  all  the  members  of  the  British  Legation,  a 
few  naval  officers, — principally  those  in  command  of  the 
vessels  of  war  at  Osaka, — and  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  Legation  guard  and  mounted  escort. 

They  all  met  at  a  temple  occupied  by  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Legation ;  and  thence,  accompanied  by  their 
guard  and  escort,  proceeded  to  the  Tycoon's  Castle, 
which  was  built  on  an  elevation  commanding  the  town, 
and  surrounded  by  a  moat  of  the  width  and  depth  of 
which  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  a  remark  made 
by  the  captain  of  H.M.S.  Sylvia, — nearly  1,000  tons, — 
that  his  ship  could  lie  comfortably  in  it  crossways. 

The  height  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  crest 
of  the  wall  on  the  town  side  was  about  fifty  feet,  and  to 
the  top  of  the  castle  wall  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  It  was  most  solidly  built :  the  scarp  and 
counterscarp  being  faced  with  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
fitted  into  each  other  as  nicely  as  a  Chinese  puzzle,  no 
mortar  or  cement  being  used. 

This  moat  was  crossed  and  divided  by  causeways,  built 
in  the  same  massive,  solid  way,  leading  to  the  principal 
gates,  which  were  of  great  strength  and  height,  made  of 
the  hardest  known  Japanese  wood — the  Ki-ya-Kee — and 
studded  with  iron  bolts. 

These  gates  were  never  opened  except  to  admit  officials 
of  considerable  rank,  a  small  wicket  being  used  as  the 
usual  mode  of  ingress  and  egress. 

On  entering,  they  found  the  road  suddenly  turned  at 
right  angles  to  the   entrance,  while  facing  them  was  a 
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wall  about  forty  feet  high, — not  visible  from  the  outside, 
— comjwsed  of  most  enormous  stones,  two  of  which 
measured  respectively  thirty-six  by  twenty-six  feet,  and 
forty  feet  by  eighteen. 

Passing  through  another  large  gate,  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  spacious  quadrangle,  along  two  sides  of  which 
the  road  ran  by  the  edge  of  another  moat  of  smaller 
dimensions  than  the  outer  one.  Surrounding  this  place 
were  buildings  used  as  stores,  barracks,  &c,  all  scrupu- 
lously clean. 

No  Japanese — excepting  the  guard  of  honour  fur- 
nished by  them  for  the  Minister — were  allowed  inside 
these  inner  gates. 

Again  turning  to  the  left,  they  passed  through  a  third 
gate  over  a  dry  ditch,  the  walls  on  the  side  of  which 
commanded  the  space  they  had  already  passed,  and 
entered  the  grand  square,  in  which  was  the  entrance  to 
the  palace. 

The  palace  is  built — or  rather  was,  for  it  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  March  last — in  true  Japanese  style,  and  in  a 
way  which  excited  the  admiration  of  them  all.  The 
beauty  of  the  interior,  though,  even  surpassed  what  they 
had  been  led  to  expect  from  the  exterior. 

When  the  Minister  dismounted,  the  guards,  Japanese 
and  English,  presented  arms,  and  the  officers,  naval, 
military,  and  civil,  formed  in  procession,  and  entered  the 
palace. 

After  ascending  a  few  steps,  they  arrived  at  the  hall 
of  entrance,  in  which  were  seated  about  one  hundred 
Japanese  officials,  who  touched  the  floor  with  their  heads 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Minister. 

Several  of  the  higher  officials  about  the  palace  met 
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them  here,  and  conducted  them  through  a  long  cor- 
ridor, remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  height  and 
breadth. 

As  they  passed  through  this,  Japanese  soldiers,  who 
lined  the  way  on  either  side,  presented  arms  in  an 
amusing  variety  of  ways. 

Leaving  this  corridor,  they  were  ushered  into  a  recep- 
tion-room, which  was  furnished  handsomely,  and  almost 
entirely  in  European  style.  The  screens  which  divided 
this  apartment  from  the  hall  were  beautifully  painted, 
each  in  itself  being  a  work  of  art.  The  blinds  were 
made  of  very  thin  slips  of  bamboo,  gilded  and  painted, 
with  silken  tassels  of  different  bright  colours — red,  blue, 
and  green. 

For  the  first  time,  most  of  them  now  saw  the  full 
Court  dress,  which  consisted  of  the  robes  usually  worn, 
but  made  of  more  costly  material,  and  capes  of  stiffly  - 
starched  muslin,  or  some  such  light  fabric,  projecting 
about  six  inches  or  more  beyond  each  shoulder  like 
wings.  The  Ha-ka-ma,  or  trousers,  are  made  about  three 
feet  longer  than  necessary,  and  trail  on  the  mats  behind 
the  wearer,  who  is  obliged  to  shuffle  along  in  anything 
but  a  dignified  way,  to  avoid  the  catastrophe  of  being- 
tripped  up. 

The  origin  of  this  preposterous  fashion  is,  that  for- 
merly any  one  approaching  the  presence  of  the  Tycoon, 
or  even  the  apartment  of  the  Mikado,  had  to  do  so  on  his 
knees.  This  sometimes  entailed  a  walk,  under  these  try- 
ing circumstances,  of  thirty  or  forty  feet;  and,  being- 
found  inconvenient,  a  modification  was  allowed.  The 
trousers  were  made  long,  to  give  to  the  wearer  the 
appearance  of  being  on  his  knees. 
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Ill  this  room,  while  waking  to  be  ushered  into  the 
presence,  the  Minister  and  party  were  regaled  with 
sponge-cake,  tea,  and  cigars — the  latter  European  (un- 
mistakable cabbage). 

They  were  shortly  summoned,  and  passed  down  an 
open  corridor,  or  rather  verandah,  the  panels  along  the 
side  of  which  were  covered  with  gorgeously-painted  re- 
presentations of  cranes,  falcons,  peacocks,  &c,  while  the 
ceiling  was  divided  into  squares,  each  enclosing  a  beauti- 
fully executed  piece  of  mosaic  work. 

They  had  hardly  time  to  bestoAV  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion this  deserved,  when  they  were  opposite  the  audience 
chamber.  Seated  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  on  a  pecu- 
liarly shaped  chair  of  very  old  and  valuable  lacquer,  sat 
a  grave,  quiet-looking  young  man,  not  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age,  with  a  very  pleasing  expression.  The  self- 
possession  that  he  maintained  struck  them  forcibly. 
This  was  the  Tycoon. 

The  room  was  divided  in  the  centre,  the  floor  of  one 
half  being  raised  a  foot  above  the  other.  On  the  raised 
portion  sat  His  Highness. 

The  floor  was  covered  with  the  finest  mats,  whitened 
to  a  snowy  tint  with  rice-powder.  The  partition  screens 
were  of  a  gold  ground,  with  birds,  trees,  and  flowers, 
done  in  the  best  Japanese  style ;  while  the  wood 
carvings  between  the  grooves  the  screens  worked  in, 
and  the  ceiling,  were  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 

This  room  looked  out  on  a  large  square,  where  the 
attendants  were  waiting. 

On  their  entering,  the  Tycoon  rose  slowly,  while  Sir 
Harry  Parkes,  with  his  interpreter,  approached  and 
made  his  speech  in  English,  which  was  translated  into 
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Japanese.     During  all  this  time  no  change  of  expression 
whatever  was  visible  in  the  face  of  the  Tycoon. 

After  a  pause,  in  a  low,  soft,  and  particularly  musical 
voice,  he  made  his  return  speech,  which  was  also 
translated  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  Minister. 

These  speeches  were  merely  complimentary,  and  con- 
sisted of  mutual  congratulations  on  the  intimacy  existing 
between  the  two  nations,  and  hopes  for  its  continuance. 

The  members  of  the  party  were  then  called  up  in 
succession  and  presented,  their  rank  and  names  being 
translated  to  His  Highness,  who  returned  their  salutes. 

After  each  had  been  presented,  he  retired  backwards 
for  a  few  paces,  as  is  customary  when  before  royalty  on 
such  occasions,  and  joined  the  rest  of  his  party. 

The  Tycoon  was  splendidly  and  becomingly  dressed, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  state  cap,  which  was  a 
most  j)ecuiiar  shape,  made  of  paper ;  it  rested  on  the 
very  summit  of  his  head,  and  was  kept  in  its  position 
by  strings,  which  fastened  under  his  chin. 

His  outer  robe  was  of  rich  white  silk,  ornamented 
with  medallions  in  mauve  colour,  and  his  stockings  also 
white  silk. 

Behind  him  stood  his  sword-bearer,  holding  his  long- 
sword  ;  in  rear,  again,  knelt  several  attendants. 

It  is  against  etiquette  for  a  Japanese,  no  matter  how 
high  his  rank,  to  wear  his  long  sword  in  the  presence  of 
any  one  he  may  visit,  it  being  the  weapon  of  offence 
or  attack  ;  and  it  is  invariably  laid  aside  in  some  ante- 
room before  entering  ;  the  short  sword,  with  which  the 
act  of  harakiri*  is  performed,  only  being  worn. 

*  The  Japanese  name  for  the  act  of  disembowelling  oneself,  called  very 
oiten  by  the  English  "  the  happy  despatch." 
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After  the  ceremony  of  presentation  was  over,  the 
Tycoon  retired,  but  shortly  reappeared  in  another  dress, 
consisting  of  a  black  silk  jacket,  or  hao,  trousers  of  dark 
blue  silk  with  a  gold  pattern  running  through,  and  a 
rich  obe\  or  belt,  in  which  a  handsome  short  sword  was 
thrust.  In  both  dresses  he  was  photographed  by  Mr. 
Sutton,  K.X.,  of  H.M.S.  Serpent 

We  had  almost  omitted  one  peculiar  circumstance. 
A  short  time  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  Tycoon's 
presence,  a  sound  of  hus-s-s-s-h  pervaded  the  whole 
place,  which  they  were  at  a  loss  to  understand ;  but 
afterwards  were  told  that  it  was  used  to  warn  every  one 
of  the  approach  of  His  Highness,  when  all  had  to  kneel 
down  and  remain  prostrate  until  he  passed. 

Strange  to  relate,  hardly  a  year  had  elapsed  when  all 
this  state  and  position  were  upset  by  a  revolution,  in 
which  the  Tycoon  was  deposed,  forced  into  retirement, 
his  states  partly  confiscated,  and  the  splendid  castle  at 
Osaka,  with  its  beautiful  carvings  and  paintings,  its 
massive  walls  and  handsome  palace,  burned  and  razed  to 
the  ground. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    DRAG. 

"  Lydia,  die,  per  omnes  te  deos  oro, 
Sybarin  cur  properas  amando 
Perdere  ?  cur  apricum 
Campum  oderit?"  &c. 

Thus,  to  his  own  immense  satisfaction,  the  Child  bawled 
out  one  of  the  few  scraps  of  the  classic  authors  that  he 
had  not  succeeded  in  erasing  from  his  memory  during 
the  few  years  that  had  elapsed  since  he  found  himself 
released  from  scholastic  bonds,  and  which  he  nattered 
himself  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  question  he  now 
proceeded  to  put  to  Aaron,  whose  sanctuary  he  had 
penetrated  about  eight  one  morning  in  the  early  autumn. 

"What's  the  row  with  you,  Aaron?  Has  some  fair 
enchantress  got  you  in  her  clutches  ?  or  the  governor 
stopped  supplies  ?  You  haven't  been  out  of  bed  before 
nine  o'clock  for  the  last  week." 

"  By  Gosht,  my  dear  fellow,"  answered  Aaron, 
who  looked  somewhat  pale  and  yellow,  "  I  wish  my 
liver  was  sound  as  my  heart.  To  begin  with,  what  do 
you  think  my  female  population,"  as  he  was  in  tin; 
habit  of  denominating  his  female  relatives  collectively, 
"  would  say  if  I  was  to  get  spliced  out  here  ?" 

"Well,  Aaron,  you  must  manage  to  buck  up  a  bit, 
for  it's  time  we  had  a  drag.     We  took  the  little  dogs 
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out  for  exercise  this  morning,  and  the  country  is  now 
almost  free  from  crops.  Why  not  advertise  one  to  come 
off  this  week?" 

The  effect  of  this  conversation  was,  that  a  notice 
appeared,  which  gave  forth  that,  "  On  Thursday  next, 
and  on  each  Monday  and  Thursday  until  further  notice, 
the  Camp  beagles  will  run  a  drag.  The  first  meet  to  be 
on  the  Bine  Eange  at  2.30  p.m." 

Before  we  get  too  far  away  from  the  subject,  a  word 
or  two  about  the  Lydias  of  Japan.  By  this  term  we 
refer,  not  to  the  transplanted  flowers  of  dear  Old 
England,  who,  in  every  clime  under  the  sun  maintain 
their  country's  prestige  for  the  loveliness  of  its  daughters. 
To  borrow  the  expression  that  Colonel  O'Kelly  is  said  to 
have  used,  when  he  predicted  of  his  horse,  with  a 
confidence  that  well  deserved  its  success,  "Eclipse  first 
■ — the  rest  nowhere,"  they  may  truly  be  placed  with 
regard  to  all  rivals,  "  English  women  first — the  rest 
nowhere."  The  fair  ones  themselves  must  pardon  the 
horsey  parallel ;  for,  as  the  sailor,  when  parted  from  his 
love  on  shore,  turns  to  the  object  he  adores  next  best  in 
the  world,  his  ship,  and  while  absent  consoles  himself 
by  personifying  the  one  in  the  other, — so  we  are  apt  to 
connect  continually  in  our  mind  the  two  works  in  God's 
creation  we  love  best;  not  dragging  the  more  highly 
gifted  down  to  the  level  of  the  lower  nature,  but  rather 
raising  the  grandest  of  dumb  nobility,  till  it  stands 
inferior  only  to  the  brightest  masterpiece  of  His  handi- 
Avork. 

Say !  can  anything  approach  nearer  to  perfect  con- 
summate loveliness  than  a  beautiful  woman  on  a  beauti- 
ful horse?  and  here  \ve  appeal  to  the  entire  body  of 
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male  humanity — be  they  enthusiasts,  who  will  endorse 
our  sentiment  whole  and  undivided ;  or  be  they  cynics, 
who,  while  sneering  openly  at  our  "ecstatic  absurdity," 
are  fain  to  give  an  unwilling  concurrence. 

The  only  men  who  can  have  the  slightest  excuse  for 
not  ranging  themselves  on  our  side  are  some  very  rare 
specimens  of  the  class  called  Benedicts,  who  will  tell 
you  that — 

"  Sunshine  and  smiles 
Are  merely  a  part  of  those  innocent  wiles 
Employed  to  entrap  " — 

during  the  needful  antenuptial  practice  of  courtship. 
But  take  these  grumbling  ingrates  away  from  the 
blessings  they  so  little  appreciate,  and  they  are  the  most 
miserable  beings  in  existence — missing  and  pining  for 
their  daily  domestic  skirmish  as  an  inveterate  smoker, 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  staying  in  a  house  where 
cigars  are  tabooed,  yearns  for  what  has  grown  to  be  a 
necessary  of  life. 

Certainly   we   are   humble   followers    of  the   opinion 
expressed  by  him  whom  we  look  up  to  as  a  kind  of 
patron  saint ;  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  what 
was  hitherto  considered  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the 
feminine    mind — equalled,    if    not    surpassed,    by    his 
thorough  knowledge  of  our  other  idol — leaves  us  lost 
in  respectful  admiration,  as  he  describes  a  characteristic 
vagary  of  the  one,  or  seems  to  carry  you  in  person  to 
the  scene  of  some  thrilling  display  of  the  prowess  of  the 
other.     E'en  though  he  leads  you  a  willing  captive  to 
the  feet  of  Kate  Coventry  or  Parson  Dove's  daughter, 
he  holds  that  the  fair  being,  whose  supple  little  fingers 
control  with  ease  the  exuberant  spirits  of  a  thorough- 
bred in  the  llow;  appears  more  in  her  proper  place  than 
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the  bolder  Amazon  in  shorter  skirt,  who — the  most 
charming  votary  of  Diana — edges  keenly  up  at  the 
earliest  whimper  to  the  most  likely  corner ;  and,  once 
away,  can  take  her  own  line,  and  keep  it  with  the  best 
men  that  Melton  or  Harboro'  can  produce. 

A  similar  view  of  the  question  must  have  occurred  to 
a  certain  gallant  colonel — absit  (n)omen — who,  essaying 
to  give  his  better-half  a  lead  over  some  stiff  post-and- 
rails  in  the  grass  country,  was  brought  abruptly  to  the 
ground.  "  Lie  still !"  cried  the  lady ;  "  I  can  clear  you 
both  ! "  and  as  the  fallen  warrior  cowed  down  in  no 
enviable  state  of  mind,  she  sailed  over  horse  and  man 
without  a  touch. 

We  were  about  to  speak  of  the  native  beauty  of  Japan 
— and  who  that  has  been  there  will  deny  that  it  has  its 
beauty  ? 

Fair-skinned  almost  as  their  sisters  of  the  West ; 
small  but  neatly — nay,  sometimes  faultlessly — shaped  ; 
their  flowing  robes  displaying  in  its  own  gracefulness 
the  model  that  Nature  has  adopted,  and  which  none  of 
the  meretricious  deceptions  of  civilisation  can  improve 
upon ;  with  pretty  captivating  manners,  and  a  language 
musical  and  soft  as  Italian,  the  laughter-loving  nymphs 
of  the  Eising  Sun  have  many  and  powerful  charms. 

At  the  same  time  we  beg  most  emphatically  to  protest 
against  the  ridiculous  raptures  some  writers  on  Japan 
feel  themselves  justified  in  indulging  in,  when  treating 
of  the  fairer  portion  of  its  inhabitants.  But  a  few  days 
ago  we  picked  up  a  standard  work  on  the  subject, — con- 
taining much  true  and  carefully-gleaned  information  on 
other  points, — which,  after  a  short  description,  drawn 
chiefly,  we  imagine,  from  the  fancy  of  the  author,  who 
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was  evidently  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  sex  generally, 
(and  for  this  who  shall  blame  him  ?)  goes  on  to  say  that 
"the  ladies  of  Japan  are,  in  refinement  of  manner  and 
elegance  of  deportment,  fit  to  hold  their  own  in  any 
Court  in  Europe."  It  may  be  so ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  style  of  compliment  in  vogue, — frank, 
eminently  to  the  point,  and  leaving  so  little  to  the 
imagination, — with  which  it  is  the  custom  to  seek  the 
grace  of  the  said  ladies,  would  be  thought  somewhat  out 
of  place  at  St.  James's  ;  and  it  would  certainly  take  the 
world  rather  by  surprise  if  these  belles  dames  acquired 
sufficient  influence  over  their  English  sisters  to  induce 
them  to  adopt  their  plan,  so  exquisite  in  its  naive 
simplicity,  of  taking  their  daily  baths  in  the  street  out- 
side their  doors.  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.  And  if  the 
writers  in  the  leading  journals  and  periodicals  are  to  be 
believed,  the  fashionable  maids  of  the  Upper  Ten  are 
rapidly  nearing  that  happy  consummation,  when  for 
evening  costume  the  milliner's  art  will  no  longer  be 
required,  and  Nature  shall  reign  triumphant  in  undis- 
puted sway. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wanton  freedom  that 
other  authors  connect  with  social  intercourse  among  the 
Japanese  is  extremely  and  wilfully  exaggerated,  even  if 
it  is  not  altogether  a  myth.  The  rules  in  force  among 
themselves  are  most  strict,  and  the  punishments  for 
infringing  them  most  severe. 

This  is  not  a  dissertation  upon  "  laws  and  habits," 
so  we  will  enter  no  deeper  into  the  subject ;  only 
adding,  that,  though  the  most  marked  politeness  is 
observed  by  one  individual  towards  another  among  all 
classes,  yet  even  in  the  Court  of  the  Tycoon;  we  have 
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been  informed, — and  of  such  princes  as  Satsuma  and 
OoAvazima,  the  former  of  whom  might  now  be  styled  the 
king-maker,  we  have  observed, — the  same  candid  but 
peculiar  way  of  "  calling  a  spade  a  spade  "  is  in  fashion. 
The  announcement  having  gone  forth  that  there  would 
be  a  drag  in  three  days'  time,  caused  some  little  stir 
among  the  sport-loving  portion  of  the  community, — ■ 
civil  and  military, — and  each  one  busied  himself  in  the 
numerous  preparations  necessary  before  a  first  appearance. 
Breeches  were  looked  out  and  cleaned,  tops  polished, 
and  the  state  of  the  gear  generally — and  girths  particu- 
larly— as  carefully  examined  as  if  for  Kirby  Gate. 

Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  2  p.m.  on  the  day  before  the 
fixture,  and  accompany  B.,  Aaron,  Bones, — for  a  sketch 
of  whom  we  must  again  beg  you  to  turn  to  page  210, 
— and  a  few  other  kindred  spirits,  in  a  stroll  down  to  the 
stables,  where  they  are  going  to  smoke  their  after-tiffin 
weeds,  and  glance  over  some  of  the  lot  that  will  come 
out  to-morrow. 

The  stables  are  long,  irregular  buildings,  chiefly 
divided  into  loose  boxes ;  and  by  dint  of  careful  board- 
ing, flooring,  and  roofing,  the  horses  seem,  in  many  cases, 
to  be  better  oif,  as  regards  lodging,  than  their  masters. 

Aaron's  pair  are  first  visited,  and  both  appear  in  good 
fettle — Tom  Brown  putting  his  head  out  for  the  usual 
crust,  while  Titmouse  snaps  at  the  hand  like  a  terrier; 
indeed,  when  the  latter  afterwards  changed  owners,  and 
became  Mulvey's  property,  he  succeeded  on  one  occa- 
sion in  breaking  the  forefinger  of  each  of  his  hands  as 
he  attempted  to  get  hold  of  the  bridle  previous  to 
mounting. 

Aaron  thinks  Tom  Brown's  tail  should  be   shorter, 
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and  accordingly  sets  to  work  in  person  to  cut  off  anotli cl- 
inch. B.  is  to  ride  Titmouse  to-morrow,  and  gives 
orders  that  he  is  to  be  carefully  muzzled  to-night  to 
prevent  his  eating  the  litter,  of  which,  being  sweet 
rice-straw,  the  horses  are  particularly  fond. 

Old  Ugly  presents  much  the  same  appearance  as  when 
he  first  obtained  his  name,  but  is  in  good  hard  condition, 
and  will  go  better,  when  his  joints  are  warmed, — and 
other  more  taking  animals  are  beginning  to  tire, — than 
at  starting. 

"  Holloa,  Micawber  !  "  says  Aaron ;  "  Falling  Star  has 
got  an  over-reach  !  " 

True  enough,  he  has  got  a  slight  cut  on  the  heel  of 
his  off-fore  ;  but  Mr.  Micawber,  not  quite  catching  the 
remark, — or,  what  is  more  probable,  not  understand- 
ing it, — replies  with  animation:  "  Over-eats  himself ! 
I  should  think  he  did  !  You  should  see  my  forage 
bill !  " 

As  we  never  did  see  the  forage  bill,  but  only  the 
animal  in  question,  it  has  been  ill-naturedly  supposed 
by  some  that  such  a  thing  could  have  had  an  existence 
only  in  Mr.  Micawber' s  imagination ;  for  Falling  Star's 
two  great  ragged  hips  stuck  out  so  that  you  might  have 
hung  your  hat  on  either. 

Tweeker  is  discovered  in  the  act  of  painting  over  two 
bare  patches  on  the  otherwise  spotless  coat  of  the  Pig 
with  a  piece  of  burnt  umber,  and  the  Child  is  raving 
savagely  at  his  betto  for  allowing  the  cold  bandages,  on 
which  he  had  relied  for  Iona's  having  a  clean  pair  of 
fore-legs  on  the  morrow,  to  get  dry  and  hard. 

The  Maneater,  the  Aide's  mount  for  the  coming  chase, 
has  to  be  approached  cautiously  ;   and,  it  being  found 
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requisite  to  look  at  Iris  feet,  a  running  noose  has  to  be 
passed  over  the  side  of  the  stall,  and  slipped  round  his 
neck.  When  he  has  been  half  strangled,  he  becomes 
more  tractable,  and  allows  a  bridle  to  be  put  into  his 
mouth. 

Pericles  looks  very  much  as  if  he  had  just  come  in 
from  grass,  which  is  explained  by  Bones,  on  the  plea 
that  he  "  likes  to  keep  'em  low  between  the  races." 

All  the  others  are  visited  in  turn,  and  various  remarks 
— not  always  the  most  complimentary — passed  on  their 
looks.  Jolly  has  invested  in  another  pony,  but  this 
time  has  been  even  more  unfortunate  than  before  ;  for, 
since  his  purchase  two  months  back,  the  beast  has  only 
been  twice  out  of  the  stable,  having  fallen  dead  lame  a 
week  after.  As  far  as  to-morrow  is  concerned,  we  are 
not  quite  sure  that  Jolly  is  not  rather  rejoiced  than  other- 
wise at  the  prospect  of  having  to  stop  at  home. 

The  following  morning  a  strong  drag — consisting  of 
an  old  shot-bag  filled  with  red  herring  and  aniseed — is 
prepared  in  Aaron's  room ;  and  Aaron  himself  issues 
forth,  stinking  like  a  badger  from  contact  with  the  un- 
savoury mixture,  and  fully  qualified  to  run  before  the 
pack  in  person. 

At  1.30  p.m.  the  horses  are  brought  round;  and  soon 
all  are  mounted,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Micawber, 
who  keeps  the  party  waiting  while  he  endeavours — 
amid  a  shower  of  kind  suggestions,  all  intended  to  mis- 
lead— to  fit  a  spur  on,  with  the  buckles  previously 
fastened,  by  j)assing  the  strap  over  his  toe.  At  length, 
goaded  to  madness  by  failure  and  bad  chaff,  he  condemns 
us  all  as  "a  pack  of  fools,"  and  shies  his  new  spur  at 
one  of  the  party,  who  bobs,  and  allows  it  to  disappear 
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into  one  of  the  waterbutts,  standing,  for  use  in  case  of 
fire,  at  the  corner  of  each  hnt. 

Being  joined  by  a  conple  of  civilian  friends,  we  jog 
on  to  the  kennels,  and  thence  towards  the  meet. 

Of  these  two — both  foreigners  by  birth,  but  English- 
men by  taste  and  naturalisation, — he  on  the  chestnut  is 
one  of  the  chief  supporters,  if  not  the  mainstay,  of  the 
Yokohama  turf.  Spending  much  money — 'though,  in 
truth,  he  usually  manages  to  reap  as  he  sows — on  the 
pursuit  of  the  sport,  he  has  the  best  lot  of  animals  in 
Japan. 

It  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  determine  which  is  the 
better  kept, — his  table  or  his  stable.  At  both  every- 
thing is  turned  out  as  it  should  be  ;  though,  if  the 
head  of  the  latter  establishment  could  borrow  from  the 
chef  of  the  cuisine  some  of  his  marvellous  lightness  of 
hand,  there  would  be  as  many  good  mouths  among 
Eudolph's  stud  as  there  now  are  shining  coats  and 
sound  sets  of  legs. 

He  is  riding  a  stout-looking  animal,  who  has  already 
scored  two  wins  over  hurdles,  with  twelve  stone  seven — 
the  welter  weight — on  his  back ;  and  he  will  have  to 
stretch  himself  to-day,  for  Kudolph  knows  no  shirking, 
and  will  be  "  there  or  thereabouts  "  when  hounds  are 
running. 

The  other  is  His  Most  Faithful  Majesty's  Consul,  and 
though  a  keen  promoter  of  sport  in  any  shape,  is  too 
bulky — so  he  says — to  ride  across  country. 

Lothario  shines  more  on  the  carpet  than  in  the  field,  and 
'tis  there  his  doughtiest  deeds  have  been  performed. 

Hoc  tu  Romana  caveto  !  Few  of  the  frailer  sex  have 
been  long  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  killing  eyes 
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and   classic    features,    and   taken    their   departure    un- 
scathed ! 

The  personification  of  obliging  good-temper,  ho  is 
nevertheless  a  fire-eater  when  roused.  Ever  ready  at 
the  call  of  unprotected  loveliness,  he  is  willing  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  face  at  ten  short  paces  the  traducer's 
pistol,  as  if  it  were  a  popgun. 

The  kennels  are  soon  reached ;  and  the  clamorous  pack 
rush  out  in  frantic  delight,  baying  and  frolicking  round 
the  horses  they  know. 

Aaron  has  with  some  difficulty  been  persuaded  to  dis- 
pense with  his  horn,  which  arrived  from  England  some 
little  time  back.  For  a  week  after  he  first  received  it, 
the  most  awfully  discordant  sounds  were  heard  to  proceed 
almost  day  and  night  from  his  quarters. 

Having  at  last,  as  he  imagined,  attained  a  proficiency 
in  the  use  of  his  new  weapon,  he  fixed  upon  the  hour 
immediately  following  tiffin  for  introducing  it  to  the 
darlings.  Accordingly,  at  the  appointed  time  the  beagles 
were  brought  by  his  aides  up  to  the  lawn,  where  Aaron, 
with  the  horn  in  one  hand  and  a  large  dish  of  scraps  in 
the  other,  was  waiting  with  nearly  every  member  of 
"ours"  to  receive  them. 

" Who  Hoop!  "  screamed  Aaron.  u  Yoi,  Worry, 
Worry  !  "  and  the  little  ones  crowded  round  and  gave 
tongue  vociferously. 

This  prelude  being  continued  till  the  hounds  were 
worked  up  to  the  proper  pitch  of  excitement,  the  longed- 
for  delicacies  were  thrown  into  the  air,  and  the  usual 
scramble  ensued. 

"Yoi,  Worry,  Worry!"  yelled  Aaron  again;  and, 
seizing  the  favourable  opportunity,  put  the  horn  to  his 
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lips  and  blew  a  blast  loud  and  prolonged,  in  the 
identical  key  in  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  playing 
most  of  his  variations  in  "Woodman,  spare  that  tree." 

The  effect  on  the  pack  was  perfectly  electrical.  In 
mortal  dread  of  their  lives,  one  and  all  dropped  the 
tit-bits  they  held,  or  were  struggling  for ;  and  tucking 
their  tails  in  between  their  legs,  joined  in  the  general 
stampede. 

Had  Old  Nick  appeared  among  them  with  his  horn, 
and  laid  about  him  with  his  pitchfork,  they  could  not 
have  been  seized  with  a  greater  paroxysm  of  fear  than 
now,  when  hearing  for  the  first  time  that  thrilling  note 
— or  rather,  we  ought  to  say,  a  burlesque  on  it — that 
with  a  quick,  hurried  "  Huic  Tally-ho !  Huic  Tally-ho  ! ' 
we  used  to  hear  Charles  Payne  bring  the  spotted  beauties 
flying  to  him  over  gorse  and  thorn,  in  the  days  when 
the  Pytchley  had  (this  all  will  allow)  the  quickest 
huntsman  that  ever  got  his  pack  clear  of  a  Leicestershire 
crowd,  and  when  we  used  to  pray  that  it  might  some 
time  be  our  luck  to  attain  to  anything  approaching  that 
delicacy  of  hand  and  firmness  of  seat  that  kept  him  ever 
close-glued  to  his  hounds. 

With  a  simultaneous  howl  of  fright,  they  took  to  their 
heels  and  scampered  off  to  the  kennels ;  whence,  on 
Aaron  following  with  anything  but  blessings  on  his  lips, 
and  amid  yells  of  laughter  from  the  b}'standers,  they 
dispersed  in  all  directions  over  the  country — sneaking 
back  one  by  one  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

After  this  Aaron  was  wont  to  take  a  camp-stool  every 
morning,  and,  sitting  down  in  the  kennel-yard,  from 
which  there  was  no  escape,  treat  the  unfortunate  beagles 
to  an  hour's  music  ;  till  at  length  they  got  so  far  accus- 
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tomed  to  the  horn,  that  they  were  content  to  put  up 
with  it  as  an  unavoidable  nuisance, —  much  as  a  charger 
may  be  induced  to  sutler  a  drum  to  he  beaten  on  his 
hack, — though  they  never  paid  much  attention  to  it  in 
the  light  of  a  summons. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

the  drag  [Continued). 

' (  The  Hunt  is  up  !     The  Hunt  is  up  ! 
Now  must  we  sing,  The  Hunt  is  up  !  " — Old  Ballad. 

We  now  move  on  towards  the  meet,  the  order  of  the 
procession  being  as  follows  : — 

B.  is  leading  the  van ;  then  come  Aaron  and  the 
hounds,  with  the  Child  whipping  in ;  and  after  them 
about  a  dozen  representatives  of  the  Garrison — including 
the  Aide,  Bones,  Tony,  Mulvey  on  Ugly,  Fenian,  Bobby, 
the  Liver  Cutter,  Belleville,  Dr.  Quock,  &c,  &c. 

Micawber  is  also  of  the  party,  and,  with  his  usual  gene- 
rosity in  that  respect,  affords  us  some  little  amusement 
on  the  way.  As  we  trot  pretty  quickly  along, — being  a 
little  behind  time, — we  pass  one  of  the  many  Japanese 
houses  with  a  garden  in  front  and  an  open  entrance  into 
the  road.  Falling  Star,  who  is  not  as  keen  in  the  matter 
of  sport  as  his  master,  seizes  the  opportunity  to  leave  the 
others,  and  turns  sharply  in.  This  move  being,  totally 
unforeseen  by  his  rider,  naturally  leads  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  direction  to  be  followed — the  pony 
making  good  his  entry  into  the  garden ;  while  Mr. 
Micawber,  inclining  to  the  original  road,  pursues  it 
alone,  until  brought  up  sharp  by  his  head  coming  in 
contact  with  the  ground.  None  the  worse  for  his  fall, 
though,  except  that  his  temper  is  slightly  ruffled  and 
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his  new  coat  considerably  dirtied,  he  is  soon  in  the 
saddle  again,  and  has  actually  the  effrontery  to  attempt 
to  make  us  believe  that  it  was  a  voluntary  act ! 

"Why,  I  give  you  my  word  I  I  threw  myself  off  to 
get  away  from  the  branch  of  that  tree ; "  an  assertion 
that,  to  say  the  least,  it  was  most  difficult  for  those  to 
believe  who  had  seen  his  despairing  aspect  as  his  right 
leg  flew  up  into  the  air. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  meeting,  we  find  a  fair  number 
already  assembled ;  and  "  among  them  we  notice  "  (as 
they  say  in  the  newspaper  reports)  the  Major  and  his 
wife,  who,  though  he  does  not  intend  to,  and  she  may 
not — much  as  she  yearns  to,  on  her  little  Arab — stick 
to  the  hounds  across  country,  will,  by  taking  advantage 
of  short  cuts  and  paths,  and  assisted  by  a  hint  as  to  the 
line  to  be  taken  by  the  drag,  see  pretty  nearly  all  the 
run.  There  are  also  two  or  three  ladies  on  foot,  and 
another  on  horseback. 

Of  male  equestrians  from  the  Settlement  there  are 
many,  and  of  pedestrians  not  a  few.  Among  the  former 
our  old  friend  Jorrocks  *  stands  out  conspicuously  ;  and 
with  him  are  two  or  three  who  were  always  most 
regular  attendants,  viz.,  Alexander,  who,  cost  what 
amount  of  time,  trouble,  or  money  it  may,  ever  succeeds 
in  bringing  out  the  best  griffin  at  each  race-meeting ; 
another  who  is  his  stable  confederate ;  and  the  one  in 
the  hunting  cap,  who  does  the  riding  part  of  the  business 
for  the  same  establishment. 

After  all,  the  scene — though  laid  so  many  thousand 

*  Will  1he  indulgent  reader  once  again  take  a  glance  at  our  chapter 
af  reference  (page  207),  -where  Mr.  Jorrocks  is  duly  presented  to  the 
public  ? 
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miles  away  from  the  old  country — strikes  many  a  familiar 
chord  in  one's  heart. 

The  scarlet  patrol-jackets, — for  there  has  been  a  stand- 
ing order  ever  since  the  murder  of  the  two  English 
officers  before  mentioned,  that  "  uniform  is  constantly 
to  be  worn," — and,  in  some  cases,  most  careful  "  get  up  " 
of  the  military,  present  a  thoroughly  sporting  appearance ; 
and,  blended  among  the  black  coats  of  the  civilians,  give 
the  picture  a  variety  of  colouring,  which,  added  to  the 
presence  of  the  ladies,  the  hounds,  and  the  foot-people, 
brings  one  back  in  memory  to  many  a  well-known  fixture 
at  home. 

The  country,  too,  though  it  is  never  altogether 
wintry  in  its  aspect,  on  account  of  the  number  of  ever- 
green trees  it  produces,  has  a  pleasant  autumnal  look 
about  it,  that,  while  it  does  not  take  away  from  the 
appropriateness  of  the  recollection,  is  more  agreeable 
to  the  eye  than  the  hard,  bare  rigidity  of  an  English 
winter. 

Greetings  having  been  exchanged,  and  the  usual 
amount  of  light  badinage  sent  flying  about,  Aaron 
announces  his  intention  of  laying  the  hounds  on. 

This  is  the  signal  for  Mr.  Micawber  to  light  another 
cigar,  and — but  here  we  forbear,  merely  remarking  that 
the  said  cigar  was  smoked  to  an  end ! 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  a  little  apart  from 
the  crowd,  may  be  observed  a  pony-carriage,  drawn  by 
two  well-matched  greys,  neatly  handled  by  one  of  the 
fair  occupants,  and  as  well  known  at  Yokohama  as  a 
certain  exquisite  high- stepping  pair  were  a  few  jrears 
ago  in  the  Park.  At  every  meet  of  the  Garrison  pack 
may  these  bright-eyed  damsels   be  seen,   taking  great 
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interest  in  the  sport,  and  possibly  some  little  in  one  or 
two  of  the  performers. 

This  last  is,  of  course,  nothing  more  than  an  im- 
pertinent conjecture  of  ours,  though  rumour  goes  so  far 
as  to  state  that  nothing  but  the  promise  of  gentle  nursing, 
should  he  come  to  grief,  has  induced  one  of  the  party  to 
risk  his  neck,  or  his  collar-bone,  in  this  his  maiden  essay 
with  the  beagles  in  Japan. 

"  Shy  away  your  weeds,  you  fellows  !  It's  time  we 
were  off.  And,  B.  !  keep  old  Bellman  and  Harlequin 
up  with  the  rest,  if  you  can!"  says  Aaron,  as,  after 
tightening  his  girths,  he  resumes  his  seat,  and  proceeds 
to  shorten  his  stirrup-leathers  a  hole. 

"  Ah,  Wah,"  drawls  Bobby,  "  don't  be  in  a  hurry  !  I 
can't  get  on  my  brute."  True  enough,  he  is  seen 
dancing  in  unwilling  activity  round  a  chestnut  China 
pony,  called  Sweet  William,  who  performed  well  in  the 
last  steeple-chases,  and  who  now  resists  every  attempt  of 
his  master  to  mount.  In  their  peregrinations  the  two 
get  close  up  to  the  Fenian's  "  Man  in  the  Water,"  who 
resists  the  familiarity  by  lashing  out,  and  all  but  catching 
the  "middle-sized  'un"  on  the  head.  Bobby,  in  his 
alarm,  lets  Sweet  William  go  ;  and  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  is  consumed  in  getting  him  back  and  assisting  the 
rider  into  his  saddle. 

Meantime  a  shower  of  imprecations  had  burst  o'er  the 
Fenian's  head,  a  storm  of  whip-lashes  rained  on  the 
back  of  his  steed;  and,  notwithstanding  the  indignant 
protestations  that  "Sure  he's  a  poor  gentle  crayture!" 
both  arc  banished  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Now,  to  business  !  The  hounds  are  taken  a  little  off  to 
the  right,  and  thrown  into  a  small  copse,  whence  in  a 
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very  few  seconds  is  heard  a  single  excited  note,  and  then 
a  general  burst,  as  the  unmistakable  line  of  the  drag  is 
hit  off.  With  a  perfect  storm  of  music  they  crash  out 
into  the  open  in  one  compact  mass — even  old  Bellman 
in  the  midst  with  his  deep  bass  note. 

"  Forrard  !  forrard  !"  from  Aaron,  who  cannot  refrain 
from  the  scarcely  needful  opening  cheer ;  and,  all  lying- 
well  together,  we  settle  clown  to  work. 

The  country  is  in  very  tolerable  going  order;  for, 
though  nearly  all  arable  land,  it  is  light  and  level  just 
after  the  removal  of  the  autumn  crop,  and  the  ponies 
move  well  over  it. 

Away  !  over  the  hill ;  and  the  beagles  here  merrily 
forge  ahead,  till  the  down-slope  beyond  puts  us  on 
better  terms  with  them. 

Take  a  look  at  old  Pericles  while  he  is  fresh,  and  the 
effect  of  the  "  low  diet"  has  not  begun  to  tell  on  him  ! 
There  you  may  see  the  way  in  which  a  Japanese  pony 
ought  to  go  down  his  drops,  and  you  may  at  the  same 
time  take  a  wrinkle  from  Bones  as  to  how  he  ought  to 
be  ridden  at  them  ! 

'Tis  only  from  force  of  habit  that  Pericles  can  be 
called  a  pony,  for  he  stands  over  fifteen-one.  Somewhat 
long  in  the  leg, — a  fault  we  came,  after  a  time,  to  look 
upon  rather  as  a  recommendation  for  this  particular 
country, — he  strides  smoothly  over  the  ground,  sweeping 
grandly  down  the  drops  without  a  pause,  and  away  again 
without  changing  a  leg.  The  safest  and  surest  animal 
in  Japan  at  a  big  place,  he  carried  Bones  more  than  once 
down  "  Solon's  Success," — alluded  to  in  Chapter  XIY. 
as  being  a  "  drop  of  fully  twelve  feet ;"  but  which  has, 
since  that  was  written,  been  measured  by  Bones'  suc- 
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ocssor,  and  found  to  be  thirteen  feet  six  inches,  with  a 
slope  of  only  two  feet  in  that  depth.  We  ourselves 
afterwards  rode  him  down  the  same  plaee  ;  and,  as  rather 
an  amusing — though  at  the  moment  somewhat  alarming 
— incident  happened  on  that  occasion,  we  give  it  here. 

Two  days  after  our  first  drag  hunt  by  moonlight  we 
rode  out  with  Mulvey,  who  was  mounted  on  Titmouse, 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  over  some  of  the  ground 
traversed  on  that  occasion — this  purpose  being,  possibly, 
as  much  an  excuse  for  a  lark  as  anything  else. 

Following  the  line,  we  found  ourselves,  after  a  time, 
in  close  propinquity  to  "  Solon's  Success,"  and  turned  a 
little  out  of  the  way  to  look  at  it. 

"Shall  we  have  a  shy  at  it,  Mulvey?"  speaking,  we 
confess,  in  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  moment,  and 
without  an  idea  that  we  should  be  taken  at  our  word. 

Mulvey,  however, — who  is  fond  of  a  jump,  and  when 
out,  cares  little  if  it  is  a  precipice  he  is  riding  at, — re- 
sponded, "All  right ;  "  and  we  found  ourselves  booked. 

"  Death  being  preferable  to  dishonour,"  we  had  no 
other  course  open  but  to  take  Pericles  quietly  up  to  it, 
leaving  him  well  to  himself ;  and,  in  his  usual  easy  way, 
he  landed  us  safely  at  the  bottom. 

Scarcely  had  we  pulled  up  than  we  heard  an  agonised 
"Oh!"  behind  us;  and,  turning  round,  were  just  in 
time  to  see  poor  Mulvey,  with  arms  outstretched  before 
him,  taking  a  header  past  the  ears  of  Titmouse,  who  was 
in  the  act  of  jumping.  It  seems  that,  as  he  approached 
the  edge,  the  pony  had  stuck  his  nose  and  fore-legs  as 
far  as  he  could  down  the  bank,  with  a  view  of  lessening 
the  height  to  be  descended.  In  doing  this,  however,  he 
assumed  such  a  vertical  position,  and  hesitated  so  long, 
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that  Mulvcy  lost  his  balance  ;  and  flying  head  first  from 
the  saddle,  with  the  cry  of  anguish  that  had  reached  our 
ears,  dived  down  to  plough  up  the  earth  with  his  head, 
Titmouse  following,  and  dropping  just  beside  him. 

Most  fortunately,  the  falling  was  soft  in  the  extreme, 
or  in  all  probability  we  should  have  had  the  doubtful 
pleasure  of  carrying  our  friend  home ;  but,  had  he  been 
killed  on  the  spot,  we  could  not  have  restrained  the 
convulsions  of  laughter  that  the  sight  of  his  helpless, 
horrified  face  as  he  vacated  his  seat  had  thrown  us  into 
— to  be  renewed  till  it  became  absolutely  painful,  Avhen, 
with  deeply-plastered  head  and  face,  he  rose  to  his  feet, 
gasping  open-mouthed  for  his  breath  ;  and  the  scene 
ended  by  our  actually  rolling  out  of  the  saddle,  as  a 
sense  of  his  appearance  seemed  to  strike  him,  and  his 
begrimed  features  contorted  themselves  into  a  ghastly, 
but  killingly  ludicrous,  grin. 

No  danger  of  any  one  riding  over  the  hounds  now ; 
the  little  fellows  are  still  keeping  us  at  top  pace,  and, 
indeed,  threaten  to  get  away  from  the  horses  altogether  ; 
for,  with  the  drag  they  are  treated  to  to-day,  there  is  no 
need  for  stooping  or  hanging. 

The  field  is  already  becoming  rather  lengthened  out, 
though  there  are  a  good  many  well  up  at  present. 

Jorrocks  is  better  mounted  to-day  than  usual,  on  a 
dark  chestnut,  with  lots  of  power,  but  little  pretension* 
to  a  mouth ;  and  is  in  ecstasies  as  he  hustles  along, 
picking  rather  than  shirking  the  biggest  places. 

"Look  out,  you  fellows!"  shouts  B.,  as  a  hollow, 
overhanging  bank  gives  way  under  his  pony's  hind  legs, 
and  he  narrowly  escapes  a  fall.  Aaron  pulls  up  into  a 
trot    and  drops    down   safely,  as   also   does  Mulvey  on 

l2 
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Ugly.  The  Child  is  next  seen  wakening  Tona  up  with  a 
cut  down  the  shoulder,  as  he  pieks  Mm  off  his  knees  and 
nose,  and  sets  him  going  again.  The  Aide's  hitherto 
brilliant  career  is  here  brought  to  an  untimely  end  ;  for, 
after  turning  head  over  heels  with  the  Maneater  on  the 
top  of  him,  he  has  to  take  to  his  heels  to  avoid  the 
enraged  brute's  onslaught,  and  the  two  return  by  dif- 
ferent routes  to  the  Camp — the  Aide  to  strip  off  breeches 
and  boots,  and  drown  his  sorrows  in  the  bowl ;  the  Man- 
cater  to  seek  out  a  fresh  object,  biped  or  quadruped,  to 
devour.  Belleville  also  kisses  mother  earth ;  but  after 
ascertaining  that  both  whiskers  are  still  on  his  face, 
loses  no  time  in  renewing  pursuit. 

The  others  get  either  down  or  round  without  further 
casualty  ;  and  it  is  "  forrard"  still  over  a  succession  of 
nice  little  jumps  along  the  brow  of  a  line  of  hills — 
Jealousy  and  Wonder  (the  two  representatives  of  the 
pack  now  on  their  way  home  to  England  with  us) 
striving  with  Conqueror  for  a  lead  ;  while  the  rest,  with 
the  exception  of  Harlequin  and  Bellman,  already  begin- 
ning to  lag,  are  lying  close  up  in  a  cluster. 

Xo  lack  of  music  is  there,   though   they   are  going 
nearly  their  best   pace  ;    and   the   blood  runs  quicker, 
and  the   heart  beats  excitedly,    as   we  catch    up    their 
enthusiasm. 

"Forrard"  past  the  race-course.  Thank  goodness, 
the  man  with  the  drag  has  considerately  spared  us  the 
railings  !  for,  though  favourite  objects  for  a  lark,  when 
looking  out  for  a  quiet  jump  or  two  in  an  afternoon's 
ride,  the  four  feet  of  stiff  timber  would  prove  rather 
awkward  alter  some  time  at  a  good  pace  over  deep 
country. 
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A  little  further  on  the  drag  has  been  lifted  for  a  short 
distance,  and  a  most  welcome  check  occurs. 

Jorrocks  gets  off  for  a  moment,  turns  his  "Xerxes'" 
head  to  the  wind,  wipes  his  own  cranium  with  a  hand- 
kerchief that  would  have  made  a  counterpane  for  any- 
body else,  and  observes  that  "  it  really  is  beautiful, 
though  he  would  give  five  dollars  for  something  to 
drink." 

The  Major,  his  spouse,  and  two  or  three  others  who 
have  followed  Abdul's  pilotage, — for  the  latter,  on 
account  of  a  recently-broken  limb,  is  now  obliged  to 
ride  u  cunning," — are  already  on  the  spot  before  us. 

The  horses  all  seem  glad  of  the  chance  to  get  their 
wind ;  and  the  hounds  are  allowed  to  work  for  the  scent 
by  themselves  for  some  time,  before  Aaron  takes  them 
in  hand  to  lift  them  forward. 

"  To  him  !  To  him  !"  as  the  two  whips  send  them  on 
to  his  holloa.  Handmaid  and  Conqueror  hit  it  off 
quickly ;  and  the  rest  flying  to  their  note,  we  are  soon 
sailing  away  towards  the  valley  below. 

With  a  good  jumper  it  is  very  pleasant  work  going 
smoothly  down  a  nice  succession  of  drops,  as  plateau 
succeeds  plateau  in  different  levels  ;  and  such  practice 
ought  to  improve  the  hand  and  seat,  and  exercise  the 
nerve — preventing  the  loss  of  all  three,  that  residence  in 
a  hot  climate  is  so  liable  to  bring  about. 

With  unabated  chorus  the  pack  crash  into  a  small 
cover  with  thick  undergrowth,  which  reduces  the  horses 
to  a  walk.  A  thick  bamboo  fence  bounds  the  far  side  of 
the  plantation,  but  B.  carries  enough  of  it  away  to  let 
every  one  else  comfortably  through. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  a  strip  of  paddy-ground, 
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which  must  bo  crossed  somehow.  The  deep  boggy  fields 
are  separated  by  narrow  turf  paths,  which  arc  the  only 
means  of  avoiding  the  treacherous  surface. 

Ugly  and  Pericles,  as  old  stagers,  know  how  to  cross 
quietly.  Aaron  and  B.  dismount,  and  lead  along 
gingerly. 

The  Child  is  succeeding  capitally  in  his  endeavours  to 

or  Iona  along  the  awkward  causeway,  till  the  Fenian 
oomes  rushing  along,  and  all  but  precipitates  the  pair 
into  the  mud. 

Virtue,  however,  meets  its  reward,  and  sin  its  wages. 
The  lighter  pair  succumb,  and  the  "  Man  in  the  Water ': 
becomes  a  "  Toad  in  a  Hole." 

As  we  passed  by  the  spot  on  our  return,  about  an  hour 
after,  the  Fenian  had  succeeded  in  wading  out  of  his  ill- 
smelling  bed,  and  stood  on  the  bank  mourning  over  his 
unlucky  steed — still  stuck  fast.  He  had  evidently  re- 
signed himself  to  the  loss  of  the  pony ;  for  as  we  reached 
him,  he  observed  mournfully  :  "  Holy  Nailors  !  Sure  he'll 
die ! " 

The  pace,  though  not  as  hot  as  in  the  early  part  of  the 
run,  is  still  quite  as  much  as  we  can  comfortably  manage 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  already  a  good 
many  have  been  choked  oft1. 

Two  or  three  of  the  black-coats  are  well  to  the  front. 
Rudolph,  though  his  animal's  speed — or  rather,  the 
want  of  it — precludes  his  taking  the  lead  at  any  time, 
has  been  going  steadily  and  well,  without  accident ;  and 
Alexander  is  still  pounding  along  on  his  stout  China 
pony,  nothing  daunted  by  the  one  cropper  he  has 
already  received,  and  which  makes  up  but  half  his 
quantum  for  the  day. 
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Dr.  Quock  was  last  seen  running  after  his  pony,  his 
saddle  over  his  arm,  with  girths  broken  and  dangling, 
and  holloaing  out  in  a  voice  rendered  more  unintelligible 
than  ever  from  loss  of  wind  and  a  mouthful  of  dirt :  "I 
thay  !  I  thay  !  Thtop  my  north  !  God  bleth  my  thoul !  " 
— the  last  exj>ression  being  represented  by  an  inarticu- 
late spluttering,  and  only  recognised  by  his  hearers  from 
the  fact  of  its  always  appearing  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

"  Steady  there,  gentlemen  !  Give  'em  time  ! '  but  the 
warning  is  hardly  needed ;  for  in  a  moment  little  Jealousy 
— who  seems  to  work  quite  independently,  and  when  a 
difficulty  occurs,  is  always  first  to  solve  it — throws  her 
voice  with  the  music  of  a  pack  in  itself,  and  the  whole 
body  struck  off  sharp  to  the  left. 

"  By  Jove,  B.,  he  is  going  to  give  us  the  '  Selling- 
Drop  ! '  Never  mind,  I  think  we  have  got  steam  enough 
left  to  get  over  it ;  at  any  rate,  let's  give  'em  a  pull  over 
the  next  two  fields  !     There'll  be  some  fun  there." 

Yes  !  without  doubt  there  is  the  "  Selling  Drop,"  as 
it  has  been  christened ;  and  some  good  men  have  fallen 
there.  As  you  approach,  it  appears  nothing  more  than 
an  ordinary  drop,  separating  one  level  from  another;  and 
it  is  not  till  the  unwary  is  right  over  it  that  he  per- 
ceives that  immediately  under  the  overhanging  bank 
runs  a  bridle  road.  This  is  also  sunk  below  the  level  of 
the  field  beyond,  which  is  in  itself  some  six  or  seven  feet 
below  the  height  of  the  upper  one. 

Aaron,  B.,  Mulvey,  and  the  Child  go  at  it  as  hard 
as  they  can  "leather,"  and  get  safely  over.  Pericles  is  a 
bit  blown ;  but  Bones  pulls  him  together,  plies  whip  and 
spur,  and  the  old  horse  covers  it  well. 

Bobby  puts  Sweet  William  at  it  too  slow,  and  the  two 
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roll  over  together — the  rider  getting  up  with  his  foot 
twisted  in  the  stirrup,  but  trying  to  regain  the  saddle 
without  waiting  to  release  himself.  As  the  China  pony 
is  a  known  vicious  one,  and  each  ineffectual  attempt 
throws  Bobby  again  on  to  his  back  and  close  to  the  heels 
of  the  beast,  his  position  is  anything  but  pleasant,  and 
everybody  shouts  to  him  to  clear  himself.  Tony  is  par- 
ticularly affected  by  the  sight ;  and,  mindful  only  of  the 
danger  his  friend  is  in,  stops  not  for  choice  of  language, 

but  yells  frantically  to  him,    "Bobby,  you  d d  fool, 

you'll  be  killed  !  » 

Poor  Jorrocks  wants  not  for  powder  as  he  charges  it 
boldly ;  but  the  chestnut — apparently  seeing  nothing 
more  than  ordinary  before  him — gallops  down  it  as  he 
has  done  everything  else,  and  the  result  is  that  the  cor- 
pulent hero  and  his  horse  come  down  together  on  the 
hard  ground  with  a  fearful  crash.  Worse  than  all,  Jor- 
rocks is  underneath ;  and  the  awkward  accident  keeps 
our  poor  friend  in  his  bed  for  a  week  afterwards — to  re- 
appear at  the  next  meet  with  undaunted  pluck,  and  no 
less  roseate  complexion,  to  pursue  his  favourite  sport. 

This  is  the  only  accident  of  any  consequence  that 
Ave  remember  to  have  happened  to  any  one,  when  out 
with  the  beagles,  during  our  stay  in  Japan— with  the 
single  exception  of  that  which  befell  Bobby,  who  once 
succeeded  in  breaking  his  collar-bone  by  larking  on  his 
way  home  after  a  long  run.  It  is  usually  such  soft 
falling  that  little  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  a 
cropper,  though  many  a  run  has  been  no  less  fertile  in 
such  than  the  one  we  are  describing. 

While  pulling  up  to  watch  the  casualties,  the  hounds 
have  left  us  a  little  behind,  and  we  lane  to  put  on  extra 
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steam  to  catch  them,  which  we  succeed  in  doing  just  as 
they  are  about  to  leave  the  ridge  of  high  land,  and 
plunge  merrily  down  to  the  lowlands  beneath.  At  this 
point  a  plain-looking  hedge,  with  a  deep  hidden  drop 
into  sloping  ground,  rather  takes  the  leaders  by  surprise, 
and  causes  several  who  have  been  riding  very  straight 
hitherto  to  diverge  to  a  hand-gate  and  a  path. 

"Holdup,  Tony!"  shout  two  or  three  voices  simul- 
taneously, as  the  latter,  who  never  turns  aside  for  any- 
thing, is  seen  on  the  neck  of  his  steed  at  the  unexpected 
descent,  but  by  help  of  mane  and  ears  saves  a  fall. 

Through  the  little  village  at  the  bottom,  with  a  holloa 
or  two  that  must  have  given  the  peaceful  Nippons  an 
idea  that  a  troop  of  wild  "  foreign  devils  "  were  let  loose 
to  pillage  and  murder.  "  Forrard !  forrard!"  still, 
with  lessened  field,  but  undiminished  ardour,  over  the 
plain  of  low  country  towards  the  hills  beyond. 

Now  comes  the  "  teaser  "  of  the  whole  run  !  A  widish 
brook,  with  only  one  practicable  place,  at  which  not 
more  than  two  can  go  abreast. 

Aaron,  in  his  capacity  of  huntsman,  is  allowed  pre- 
cedence ;  and,  getting  a  clear  run  at  it,  finds  himself 
safely  landed  on  the  other  side.  Bones  goes  at  it  next ; 
and,  though  Pericles  just  drops  his  hind-legs  in,  he  is  on 
the  point  of  recovering  himself,  when  Mulvey  comes  up 
with  a  rush  on  Ugly,  and  knocks  him  back  into  the 
water,  where  the  four  wallow  promiscuously. 

B.  gets  well  over ;  and  Iona — balking  the  first 
time  at  the  struggling  horses — when  put  at  it  again, 
stops,  then  makes  a  powerful  standing  spring,  and  with 
a  flounder  and  a  scramble  just  reaches  the  other  side. 

lludolph  and  Bobby  also  negotiate   it    successfully ; 
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while  Alexander  splashes  in  and  ont — an  example  fol- 
lowed by  two  or  three  others. 

Bones  and  Mulvey  are  soon  under  weigh  again,  and 
doing  their  best  to  recover  their  lost  ground.  The  latter 
has  left  both  his  stirrups  at  the  bottom  of  the  brook,  and 
rides  the  rest  of  the  run  without  them  — no  mean  per- 
formance when  the  style  of  country  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  pack  present  a  much  more  scattered  appearance 
as  they  toil  up  the  steep  ascent  in  front ;  but  they  are 
in  good  trim,  and  the  little  ones  are  not  wanting  in 
pluck. 

"  I  shall  get  off  and  lead  up  this  place,"  says  one ; 
and  his  example  is  generally  followed — the  exception 
being  Tony,  whose  proverbial  laziness  here  overcomes 
his  humanity.  He  is  very  properly  rewarded  by  finding 
himself  left  behind,  completely  done  brown,  three  fields 
further  on. 

"  For-rard,  on  there,  Jollyboy  !  Ge-e-t  away  on  there, 
Bellman!"  screams  Aaron,  as  he  mounts  again.  "By 
Gosht,"  he  adds  ecstatically, — while  a  radiant  smile 
displays  a  white  and  regular  row  of  teeth  in  a  sym- 
metrical curve,  bounded  by  an  ear  on  one  side  and  an  ear 
on  the  other — "  this  is  clipping  fun  !  Tom  Brown  is 
carrying  me  like  an  English  hunter."  Hardly  are  the 
words  out  of  his  mouth  ere  the  said  animal — who  is,  not 
unnaturally,  a  good  deal  blown  with  the  twelve  stone  on 
his  back — puts  his  fore-feet  into  a  small  trench,  that  he 
either  does  not  see,  or  is  too  careless  to  jump,  and  Aaron 
gets  a  view  of  the  heavens  through  his  own  legs. 

"This  cannot,  surely,  last  much  longer,"  says  Bones, 
who  has  already  made*  up  his  mind  that  Pericles'  ration 
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of  corn  must  be  increased.  A  little  farther,  and  Bobby's 
nag,  who  has  been  pounded  along  all  the  way  with  a 
loose  rein,  has  compounded ;  and  Bobby  is  fain  to  get 
off — this  time  without  any  fear  of  difficulty  in  re- 
mounting. 

Just  ahead  are  three  well-known  drops  in  immediate 
succession,  with  a  grassy  hollow  below ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  drag  will  be  "run  into"  here. 
By  this  time  all  are  pretty  well  baked,  and  not  more 
than  six  or  eight  are  at  all  near  the  hounds. 

The  first  of  the  three  drops  is  a  fair  open  one  of  about 
six  feet,  and  the  leading  lot  all  get  safely  down.  Then 
comes  one  that  must  ever  be  most  trying  to  beaten 
horses.  It  is  about  ten  feet  high,  with  stiff  brushwood 
growing  out  of  its  face,  and  is  not  only  perpendicular, 
but  overhanging. 

"Bellows  to  mend"  causes  a  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  first  two.  Then  comes  Iona ;  but,  though  he  faces 
it  pluckily,  tired  nature  can  do  no  more  for  him,  and  he 
rolls  over  like  a  rabbit.  Tom  Brown  manages  to  keep 
his  legs ;  Mulvey  comes  down  gallantly  without  his 
stirrups ;  B.,  also  a  light  weight,  follows  in  safety ;  but 
Pericles — good  as  he  is — has  not  an  ounce  left  in  him, 
and  with  a  melancholy  grunt  falls  helplessly  down, 
pinning  Bones  to  the  ground  by  his  leg. 

Budolph,  of  course,  has  a  shy  at  the  place,  but  is 
numbered  with  the  fallen  ones.  The  others  very  pro- 
perly take  the  state  of  their  horses  into  consideration, 
and  deem  the  longest  way  round  the  shortest  way 
down. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  drops  is  an  easy  one,  and 
without  further  mishap  all  reach  the  bottom ;  where,  as 
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we  anticipated,  the  drag  lias  stopped,  and  the  pack  are 
even  now  baying  round. 

A  a  worry n  has  been  provided ;  and  with  much 
screaming  and  extravagant  gestures,  Aaron  goes  through 
the  ceremony. 

Girths  are  loosened  and  damages  ascertained.  Cigars 
are  produced;  and  Rudolph,  as  usual,  bringing  out 
flint-and-steel  and  a  large  flask  of  Cognac,  is  imme- 
diately the  centre  of  attraction. 

A  short  time  spent  here  increases  the  number  to  fifteen 
or  sixteen;  and,  after  the  ordinary  amount  of  mutual  praise, 
self-reflecting  compliments,  and  inquiries  after  the  miss- 
ing ones,  we  move  slowly  off  in  the  direction  of  Camp. 
****** 

Such  is  a  fair  specimen  of  one  of  our  drags  in  Japan  ; 
and  it  may  appear  but  a  sorry  apology  for  sport  to  those 
who  have  the  opportunity  of  riding  to  a  pack  of  well- 
bred  hounds,  on  well-bred  and  finished  hunters,  and 
over  a  good  country,  be  that  country  the  shires  or 
the  provinces. 

Still  you  must  allow  us  this — that  it  is  far  better  to 
work  on  rough  materials,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  job,  than  to  allow  one's  love  of  sport  to 
cool  down, — one's  appreciation  of  pleasure  to  grow  rusty, 
— or  one's  frame  to  become  slack  and  enervated  for  want 
of  that  exercise  in  the  field  which  gives  a  clear  healthy 
tone  to  body  and  mind,  and  preserves  the  keen  sense  of 
enjoyment  that  English  blood  and  breeding  teach  us  to 
find  in  the  exciting  pastime  of  the  chase. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    ANNIVEESARY   NIGHT. 

That  the  luxurious  pleasures  of  the  table  should  follow 
in  grateful  contrast  to  the  more  laborious  ones  of  the 
chase  is  a  time-honoured  and  ever-pleasant  custom. 

With  what  happy  anticipation  does  the  wearied 
sportsman  look  forward  to  the  convivial  board  that  he 
knows  to  be  awaiting  him  at  home  !  And  are  not  the 
delights  of  the  day's  sport  enhanced  doubly  as  he  dwells 
on  them  with  legs  stretched  comfortably  under  the  ma- 
hogany— when  good  wine,  light  hearts,  and  good  fellow- 
ship combine  to  give  everything  the  rosy  tint,  which 
we  are  told  it  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  Youth  to  view 
as  the  pleasing  mantle  of  reality,  and  of  Old  Age — in  its 
unenviable  far-sightedness — to  see  through  as  the  gaudy 
mask  of  deception?  We  thank  Heaven  that  as  yet 
we  are  neither  old  nor  far-seeing. 

Then  again,  0  goodly  band  of  smokers,  the  calm  en- 
joyment of  the  after-dinner  cigar,  or,  if  your  taste  leads 
you  to  prefer  it,  of  the  companionable  pipe  !  For  our- 
selves,— at  home  from  motives  of  economy,  and  abroad 
from  habit, — we  rather  lean  to  the  latter,  though  a  hot 
climate  will  not  allow  of  too  free  an  indulgence  in  it. 
Indeed,  we  have  always  borne  in  mind  the  spirit  of  a 
piece  of  advice  given  in  our  earliest  smoking  days  by  a 
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classical  cousin,  who  saw  us  labouring  hard  to  darken  a 
stubborn  meerschaum,  with  every  chance  of  colouring 
ourselves  in  the  attempt : — 

"  0  fumose  puer,  niinium  ne  crede  colori !  " 

Is  it  not  always  the  case  that  in  proportion  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  sport  experienced — or  more  often,  perhaps, 
to  the  success  of  their  own  share  in  it — are  men  inclined 
to  estimate  the  company  and  the  claret  of  the  evening? 

The  man  who  has  gone  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction 
in  a  trying  and  select  thing  is  ever  in  the  best  of  hu- 
mours, and  his  well-pleased  mind  lends  a  reflective  charm 
to  all  he  comes  in  contact  with ;  while  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  had  the  misfortune  to  get  badly  off  at  starting, 
or  to  be  thrown  out  by  a  false  turn, — thus  losing 
what  the  other  describes  rapturously  as  "the  run  of  the 
season," — is  at  first  inclined  to  be  captious  and  un- 
sociable. He  must  be  of  a  bad  sort,  though,  if  he  does 
not  quickly  find  his  spirits  and  his  conversation  with 
good  cheer  and  boon  companions  to  warm  his  heart ! 

We  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  bachelor  parties,  and 
bachelor  parties  only ;  and,  in  so  doing,  we  are  far  from 
intending  any  breach  of  the  unwritten  rules  of  gallantry. 

May  we  not  be  excused  for  saying  that  after  a  hard 
day  in  the  saddle  or  the  stubbles,  the  polite  observances, 
at  all  times  so  necessary — at  other  times  so  delightful — 
to  adhere  to  in  the  society  of  ladies,  would  now  be 
found  —  (how  can  we,  their  most  humble,  devoted 
admirers,  put  it  so  as  not  to  lose  favour  in  their  sight  ?) — 
not  quite  so  eminently  desirable — in  other  words,  a  slight 
effort  to  fulfil  ? 

'Tis  in  these  pleasant  sequels  that  the  sports  of  Old 
Eugland  assert  their  superiority  to  what  are  called  the 
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nobler  ones  of  wilder  countries.  True  !  the  actual  game 
of  the  latter  is  grander  by  far,  and  nature  may  there  be 
seen  and  enjoyed  in  all  her  primeval  magnificence ;  but 
it  may  well  be  answered  that  we  pursue  not  the  fox  for 
himself,  nor  do  we  look  on  the  partridge  as  so  much  meat 
for  the  pot.  The  excitement  of  big  game  shooting  is  in- 
tense;  but  so,  indeed,  is  the  riding  to  a  good  pack  of 
hounds  with  a  warm  scent ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
latter  is  much  more  frequently  attainable  in  an  equal 
time  than  that  of  the  latter. 

But  the  point  of  comparison  we  chiefly  wish  to  insist 
upon  is — that  whereas  in  the  one  case,  after  toiling  for 
hours, — perhaps  under  a  tropical  sun, — you  come  back  to 
a  camp  fire  to  cook  your  own  dinner,  and  that  probably 
none  of  the  best ;  then  eat  it  with  a  dirty  hunting  knife, 
like  a  savage  ;  wash  it  down  afterwards,  if  you  are  lucky, 
with  some  rum  and  water ;  and  lie  down  to  sleep  exposed, 
according  to  the  climate,  either  to  the  pitiless  attacks  of 
mosquitoes,  or  the  no  less  cruel  biting  of  the  cold ;  in  the 
other,  you  return  after  your  day's  work  to  bathe  and  dress 
like  a  gentleman,  and  find  a  recompense  for  the  worst  of 
sport  in  a  comfortable  dinner  and  agreeable  society. 

Passionately  fond  as  we  are  of  both  phases  of  sport,  as 
far  as  our  present  limited  experience  has  taught  us,  we 
must  confess  that,  were  we  to  allow  ourselves  to  conjure 
up  wild  and  impossible  chateaux  en  Espagne,  they  would 
assume  the  shape  of  a  hunting  and  shooting  box  in  a 
good  neighbourhood  at  home,  rather  than,  with  com- 
mensurate means,  of  a  quarter  within  reach  of  the  best 
hill-country  in  India,  of  the  fabulous  game  tracts  of 
Gordon  Gumming,  or  the  boundless  buffalo-covered 
prairies  of  the  Xew  World. 
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The  evening  of  the  occurrences  related  in  tho  last 
chapter  chanced  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  for  tho 
banquet  that  it  had  been  settled  some  time  before 
should  be  held  to  celebrate  our  opening  day  with  the 
beagles,  inasmuch  as  two  anniversaries  also  put  in  a 
claim  for  commemoration.  One  was  that  of  the  battle  of 
Ferozoshah,  which  figures  on  our  regimental  colour  ;  the 
other,  and  a  no  less  important  date  in  the  eyes  of  him  it 
chiefly  affected,  was  that  of  the  first  entrance  into  Her 
Majesty's  service  of  one  who  is  known  among  the  Holy 
Boys  as  "  the  Captain." 

All  of  those  who  have  been  out  with  the  hounds  are 
present   in   the    ante-room,    and   in   high    spirits ;    the 
unfortunate   Aide  alone  being  a  little  out  of  sorts   at 
first,   and  inclined   to    resent,   not  only  all  affectionate 
inquiries  after  his  own  health  and  that  of  the  Maneater, 
but  even  the  oft  and  delicately-expressed  solicitude  as  to 
the   state   of  his  "  poor   feet."     Addressing  the  Child 
almost  angrily,  he  inquires,  "  What  the  devil  he  had  put 
him   on  that    savage   brute   for  ? "     But,   receiving  no 
other  answer  from  that  amiable   infant  than   a   hearty 
burst  of  laughter,  in  which  all  present  join,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  call  for  a  sherry  and  bitters,  and  pray  for  better 
luck  next  time — the  Child  considerately  promising  him 
the  same  mount  again  if  he  will  but  undertake  "not  to 
let  him  go  running  all  over  the  country  alone." 

"Oh,  here's  Colonel  Summers!  How  do  you  do. 
Colonel  ? "  as  a  tall  man,  very  young-looking  for  his 
rank,  enters  the  room. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Legation ;  which,  at 
the  time  we  speak  of,  consisted  of  two  generals  and  three 
colonels. 
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Majors  and  captains  of  their  army  we  have  never  met, 
though  we  presume  they  have  such  people  occasionally. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  gentlemen,"  replies  the 
Colonel,  who  is  known  to  most  of  us. 

Dinner  being  announced,  we  are  soon  hard  at  work ; 
and  the  amount  of  exercise  lately  gone  through  is  a 
guarantee  that  full  justice  shall  be  done  to  the  bill  of 
fare,  which,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  anything  but  a 
despicable  one.  During  the  winter  months  the  Yoko- 
hama market  is  stocked  with  almost  every  variety  of 
game — including  venison,  wild  boar,  geese,  duck,  teal, 
pheasants,  quail,  snipe,  and  woodcock,  besides  an  occa- 
sional bear ;  and  all  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
taste  it  will  speak  to  the  rich  and  delicate  flavour  of  a 
bear's  ham. 

From  this  long  list  you  will  be  apt  to  imagine  that 
Japan  must  be  a  paradise  for  shooting  ;  whereas,  as  far 
as  the  foreigner  is  concerned — and  the  natives  them- 
selves always  use  the  snare  instead  of  the  gun — the 
opposite  is  rather  the  case.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great 
quantity  of  game  scattered  throughout  the  country ;  but 
all  the  favoured  spots  are  out  of  the  reach  of  Europeans, 
who,  by  the  existing  treaty,  are  confined  within  the 
limits  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  whose  radius  is  thirty 
miles,  and  the  pig  and  deer  are  brought  from  the  wooded 
mountains  far  in  the  interior.  But  of  this  more  here- 
after. 

The  conversation  at  table  naturally  turns  very  much 
on  the  day's  sport;  but,  as  no  fresh  light  is  thrown  on 
any  of  the  incidents  already  described,  we  need  not 
trouble  our  readers  with  a  repetition  of  what  they  have 
heard. 
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Mr.  Micawber,  at  first  in  a  pathetic  mood,  soon  warms 
into  a  gay,  and  thence  into  a  boisterous  one,  and  enter- 
tains the  company  with  the  wonderful  exploits  that  he 
wishes  us  to  suppose  he  would  that  day  have  performed, 
"if  that  brute  hadn't  been  so  full  of  corn  that  he  bolted 
with  him." 

"Well,  Micawber,  all  I  can  say  is,  he  must  run  to 
bone  instead  of  flesh,"  remarks  one. 

"  I  say,  I  will  give  you  two  dollars  for  Falling  Star 
for  the  kennels.  He  might  be  fit  for  the  hounds  in  a 
couple  of  months,"  says  Aaron,  who  has  ever  an  eye  to 
business  and  the  welfare  of  the  pack. 

"  At  all  events,  Micawber,  if  you  haven't  got  a  good 
horse,  you  have  a  fine  framework  which  you  can  build 
upon,"  adds  Abdul,  in  allusion  to  the  Star's  attenuated 
appearance. 

Poor  Micawber,  completely  routed  by  this  unexpected 
and  ungenerous  attack,  contrives,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  to  divert  the  channel  of  chaff  against  a  new  ob- 
ject. This  is  no  other  than  Dr.  Quock ;  and,  after  a 
sharp  contest  between  him  and  Micawber  about  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  two  distinguished  animals,  Falling  Star 
and  Woffles,  the  others,  swooping  down  like  eagles 
scenting  a  quarry,  join  in  baiting  the  luckless  doctor,  aud 
soon  effect  their  object,  of  "getting  a  rise  out  of  him," 
by  congratulating  him  on  the  wonderful  tenacity  of  seat 
which  had  enabled  him  to  ride  down  two  consecutive 
drops  while  perched  between  his  horse's  ears.  This  he 
denies  indignantly,  but  is  unable  to  avoid  the  many 
generous  congratulations  on  his  own  prowess  across 
country  under  the  saddle. 

Such  an  incident,  of  course,  gives  fresh  impetus  to  the 
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onset  on  Dr.  Quock,  who  splutters  and  blusters  in  vain 
attempts  to  get  rid  of  his  tormentors.  Never  very  quick 
at  repartee,  he  now  searches  his  brain  without  effect  for 
weapons  with  which  to  demolish  them,  till,  of  a  sudden, 
a  bright  idea  seems  to  strike  him,  and  turning  on  Abdul, 
who  is  one  of  his  chief  persecutors — with  sparkling  eye 
and  eager,  triumphant  countenance — he  crushes  him 
with  the  withering  speech : — 

"God  bleth  my  thoul !  you  look  very  well  on  parade ! " 
then,  finding  his  shaft  of  irony  strike  so  true,  he  repeats 
it  on  the  Aide,  and  annihilates  him  also  : — 

"Yeth,  thir !  and  you  look  very  well  on  a  north, 
too!!" 

During  dinner  every  possible  subject  is  discussed ;  the 
main  topic  being,  however,  ourselves  and  our  own 
doings. 

As  the  wine  goes  round,  mirth  increases  in  proportion. 
Good  stories  abound — some  of  them  bordering  very 
closely  on  the  marvellous ;  others,  none  the  worse  for 
being  twice  told.  Every  one  is  in  himself  a  wit,  and 
feels  bound  in  honour  to  applaud  every  one  else  as  the 
same.  Jokes  fly  about  in  volleys;  and  the  objects  of 
them  are  ever  the  first  and  heartiest  laughters. 

We  say  it  without  fear  of  contradiction,  or  of  being 
thought  egotistical  in  our  praises — and  entirely  without 
reference  to  the  evening  in  question.  For  real  conviviality 
and  true  good-feeling  there  is  nothing  like  a  military 
mess  on  a  night  when  something  out  of  the  ordinary  has 
occurred  to  give  a  fresh  fillip  to  the  spirits  of  those 
assembled,  and  an  excuse  for  a  little  extra  merriment. 

On  the  present  occasion  everything  combines  for  the 
encouragement  of  fun  ;  and,  from  Jolly's  deep  bass  to  the 

m  2 
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Fenian's  mournful  treble,  each  one  adds  his  voice  to  the 
almost  continuous  chorus  of  laughter. 

The  cloth  having  been  removed,  the  wine  is  circulated, 
and  the  health  of  Her  Majesty  given  in  the  usual  loyal 
form  by  the  Captain,  who  is  sitting  president. 

While  this  is  being  generally  responded  to,  we  must 
take  the  liberty  of  drawing  your  attention  to  "the  Cap- 
tain," and  in  a  few  words  introducing  one  more  of  the 
Holy  Boys  to  your  notice. 

"The  Captain,"  par  excellence,  among  us, — this  is 
the  eighteenth  anniversary  of  his  entrance  into  the  army 
and  the  corps  he  belongs  to ;  but  of  this  we  need  say  no 
more,  for  he  himself  will  presently  address  us  on  the 
subject. 

Much  beloved  by  the  subalterns,  he  is  one  of  them  in 
all  their  tastes  and  pursuits.  Like  Daddy  Goring, — and 
such  a  character  could  never  have  been  a  mere  offspring 
of  the  imagination  of  the  talented  author  of  "  Sans 
Merci," — he  heads  our  mess  as  he  does  our  amusements. 
]S"o  party  is  considered  complete  without  his  presence ; 
no  scheme  pronounced  practicable  without  his  approval ; 
and  if  any  one  is  in  need  of  good  sound  advice, — freely 
given  when  asked  for, — the  first  person  he  thinks  of 
going  to  is  "  the  Captain." 

'Tis  said  by  ill-natured  people  that  he  is  slightly 
disposed  to  be  hypochondriacal,  and  that  the  symptoms 
of  his  being  under  the  influence  of  that  feeling  are  dis- 
i  ernible  by  a  sudden  rise  in  the  thermometer  of  his 
moral  condition.  As  an  instance  in  proof  of  this,  they 
are  apt  to  relate  how  he  was  met  one  morning,  when 
emerging  with  a  most  doleful  visage  from  his  hut — 
which,  by-the-bye,  he  had  an  unaccountable  fancy  for 
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keeping  at   a  hot-house  heat  all   the    year  round,   by 
means  of  stoves  and  tightly-closed  doors  and  windows. 

" Holloa,  Captain,  what's  the  row?  You  seem  very 
unhappy  this  morning." 

"  I'm  very  seedy,  indeed,"  replied  the  Captain,  in  a 
voice  that  whispered  scarce  audibly  from  his  chest — 
accompanying  the  remark  with  a  most  unwilling  cough. 

"  Why,  you  are  not  looking  amiss.  What  makes  you 
fancy  you  are  so  bad?" 

"I've  got  an  awful  pain  in  my  chest;  and  Pve  been 
thinking  about  religion  all  the  morning.1'' 

Though  possessed  of  a  tender  and  susceptible  heart, 
he  has — wonderfully  enough — not  yet  been  drawn  into 
the  silken  meshes  of  matrimony.  That  same  tenderness 
of  disposition  evinces  itself  even  in  his  treatment  of  the 
inferior  animals.  Thus,  he  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
part  with  a  little  Japanese  toy-dog,  even  after  she — for 
it  belonged  to  the  more  uncertain-tempered  sex — had 
bitten  several  of  his  brother  officers.  So  attached  was 
he  to  Ome,  that  he  would  believe  no  harm  against  his 
pet;  and  she  continued,  undisturbed,  to  take  up  her 
position  every  night,  curled  up  in  his  easy  chair,  in 
spite  of  the  allegations  and  complaints  of  which  she  was 
the  object. 

After  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  during  which  wine  and 
conversation  have  continued  to  flow  freely,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  seniors  slipped  quietly  away,  the  Captain 
rises  amid  vociferous  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear  !"  rapping  on 
the  table  with  knives,  and  a  view  holloa  from  Aaron, 
whose  countenance  already  bears  the  honest  flush  of 
drink. 

"  Gentlemen  !     It  is  now  eighteen  years  to-day  since 
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I  first  joined  the  service,  and  became  an  ensign  in  this 
regiment."  Before  the  speaker  can  proceed  further, 
Micawber  has  mounted  his  chair,  and  given  the  time  for 
"Three  cheers  for  the  Captain!"  which  are  brought 
forth  with  an  energy  that  threatens  to  lift  the  roof  off 
the  mess  hut. 

"I  am  not  much  of  a  hand  at  speech-making  ('  Oh! 
oil ! '  with  much  pantomimic  action  of  hands  and  features, 
from  Aaron),  but  on  this — this — propitious  occasion  I 
feel  myself  bound  to  say  a  few  words.  This  is  the 
glorious  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Ferozeshah  (cheers). 
Harvey  !  put  some  more  of  the  No.  1  claret  on  the  table  ! 
and  though  it  is  so  long  since>  that  none  of  us  here  were 
present,  when  the  Holy  Boys  helped  to  shoAV  the  niggers 
what  British  pluck  was  worth,  Ave  have  no  less  reason 
to  commemorate  the  day.  I  myself,  though  a  native  of 
Ireland,  was  born  at  Cawnpore,  and  learnt  early  to  take 
pride  in  the  achievements  of  our  countrymen  in  India." 

After  this  last  truly  Hibernian  sentence,  the  Captain 
sits  down  amid  uproarious  applause;  and  Ferozeshah 
must  indeed  have  been  a  sanguinary  battle,  if  the  blood 
spilt  on  the  field  bore  anything  like  a  proportion  to  the 
rich,  red  stream  that  flows  so  copiously  on  this  its  anni- 
versary. 

Sitting  on  the  right  of  the  Captain  is  C ,  preserv- 
ing the  same  cool,  unruffled  face  that  has  given  us  double 
confidence  when  awaiting,  side  by  side,  with  rifles 
cocked  and  fingers  on  the  trigger,  the  charge  of  a  rogue 
elephant,  as — yet  unseen — he  crashes  down  with  a  resist- 
less fury  that  hurls  the  tangled  jungle  aside  like  straw. 
An  unerring  shot ;  equally  good  on  the  green  cloth  of 
the  billiard  or  the  whist  table  ;  and  a  proficient  on  the 
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no  less  smooth  and  verdant  surface  of  the  cricket- ground 
— he  owes  much  of  his  success,  and  the  preservation  of 
that  quick  eye  and  steady  hand,  to  the  careful  following 
out  of  a  precept  which  he  who  erst  commanded  the  Holy 
Boys  was  wont  to  impress  on  his  "youngsters." 

When  the  old  brown  sherry  had  more  than  once 
wended  its  way  round  the  table,  and  the  story  of  "the 
bird  that  towered  "  had  been  repeated  to  an  attentive 
audience,  their  well-Wed  chief  would  frequently  give 
this  piece  of  thoroughly  practical  advice  to  one  or  all  of 
the  junior  portion  of  his  listeners — the  while  he  stroked 
his  long  moustaches  fondly : — "  Do  as  I  do,  my  boys  ; 
drink  freely,  but  never  exceed  I" 

A  hot  discussion  is  now  seen  to  be  going  on  at  the  top  of 
the  table,  which  evidently  concerns  Captain  Puffles,  whose 
seat  is  on  the  left  of  the  president,  and  who  hitherto  has 
been  setting  a  meritorious  example  in  the  way  he  has 
directed  a  steady  attack  on  the  bottle.  He  is  trying  to 
leave  the  table,  and  several  voices,  not  to  speak  of  the 
two  nearest  pairs  of  hands,  are  determined  in  their  efforts 
to  retain  him  in  his  chair. 

"  Let  me  go,  you  fellows  ! '  he  entreats.  "  I'm  on 
garrison  duty  ;  and  it  puffectly  cert'n  I  must  go  !  'Ow 
am  I  to  get  up  the  'ill  later  on?" 

The  last  argument,  so  powerfully  delivered,  carries  his 
point ;  and  Puffles  is  allowed  to  buckle  on  his  sword — 
after  shaking  out  a  reef  in  the  already  lengthy  belt — on 
the  express  condition  that  he  will  rejoin  the  party  after 
he  has  gone  his  rounds. 

"  Gentlemen  !  "  begins  Mr.  Micawber,  rising.  "  Gen- 
tlemen ! '  he  repeats,  when  something  like  silence  ia 
obtained,   "  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
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that  Colonel  Summers  has  kindly  consented  to  favour  the 
company  with  a  song." 

The  individual  named  appears  considerably  surprised 
at  the  announcement,  inasmuch  as  he  is  sitting  at  the 
end  of  the  table  farthest  from  the  speaker,  with  whom  he 
has  never  interchanged  a  word  in  his  life.  This  is  not, 
however,  a  time  to  stand  upon  ceremony ;  and,  with 
obliging  readiness,  he  prepares  to  carry  out  the  proposi- 
tion, while  Micawber  adds,  as  he  raps  loudly  on  the 
table, — 

"  Silence,  if  you  please,  gentlemen,  for  No.  21  in  the 
books !  " 

As  the  Colonel  trolls  out  one  of  those  splendid  march- 
ing choruses  with  which  the  Federal  troops  in  the  great 
American  war  were  used  to  keep  their  ardour  from 
nagging  and  their  spirits  from  drooping;  and  as  the 
refrain  is  thundered  out  after  each  verse — 

"  Hurrah !  hurrah !  we'll  sound  the  jubilee  ! 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  the  flag  that  made  us  free  ! 
'Twas  so  we  sang  the  chorus  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea, 
As  we  went  marching  through  Georgia  " — 

it  gives  one  some  faint  idea  of  the  effect  it  must  have 
produced  when  caught  up  by  "  fifty  thousand  "  voices. 

Men  who  served  in  that  cruel  war  tell  rapturously — 
as  cheek  flushes  and  eye  sparkles,  as  if  with  the  light  of 
battle — how  many  a  tired  soldier,  weary  almost  to  death, 
seemed  animated  with  a  new  life,  and  endowed  with  a 
new  strength,  as  column  after  column  burst  forth  in  the 
soul-stirring  war-song  !  How  he  would  straighten  his 
back  under  the  heavy  knapsack,  and  grasp  Iris  rifle  more 
firmly,  as  he  looked  up  to  the  starry  banner  he  loved  so 
well — pressing  forward  to  the  fight  with  renewed  hope 
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that  he  might  still  live  to  return  to  the  dear  ones  he 
loved  still  more  ! 

The  Colonel's  song  is  received  as  it  deserves  to  be,  and 
he  is  about  to  exercise  his  privilege  of  calling  upon  some 
other  to  follow  his  example,  when  one  of  the  party,  by 
name — well,  never  mind  the  name  !  it  is  not  one  of  those 
who  have  as  yet  appeared  before  you — in  whom  the 
melody  just  sung  has  apparently  worked  upon  recollec- 
tions previously  called  up,  till  they  can  no  longer  be 
kept  confined  in  his  own  bosom,  gets  on  his  legs,  and 
with  much  emotion  proceeds  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings 
as  follows  : — 

"  Gentlemen  !  "  a  dead  pause.  "  Gentlemen  !  "  he 
continues,  in  a  key  some  two  octaves  higher,  and  giving 
the  letter  s,  where  it  occurs,  the  true  vinous  pronuncia- 
tion, "  there'sh  a  fellow  shaysh  shomewhere — can't  quite 
recklect  where — '  De  mortuish  non  esht  dishputandum.' 
The  first  two  words  of  this  Dundreary-like  quotation  are 
delivered  slowly,  a  syllable  at  a  time,  while  the  remainder 
are  run  over  as  if  he  were  afraid  they  might  give  him 
the  slip.  "  This,  gentlemen,  means — for  perhaps  you  are 
not  all  as  well  up  in  the  classics  as  myself" — and  here  a 
self-satisfied  smirk  crosses  the  features  of  the  orator, 
giving  him  an  expression  irresistibly  comic — "means 
that  we  must  think  no  harm  of  the  dead — something 
very  much  the  same  as  'Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.'  But 
that  wasn't  what  I  was  going  to  say  ; — I  was  going  to — I 

was  going  to  say "  and  the  speaker  takes  some  little 

time  to  consider  what  he  is  going  to  say,  while  Aaron 
chimes  in  with,  "  Don't  say  Nay,  charming  Judy  Cal- 
laghan  !  "  and  encouraging  cries  of  "  Hear  !  hear  !  Try 
back  ! ':   &c.j  &c,  fill  up  the  void.     "  Well,  I  was  going 
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to  say  something  about  Ferozeshah,"  a  dreadful  word  for 
the  poor  man  to  pronounce;  but  which,  when  once 
mastered,  seems  to  have  a  magical  attraction,  as  he 
repeats  it  at  every  opportunity.  "  I  wasn't  at  Fero- 
zeshah myself  ('Oh,  nonsense!  Yes!  yes!'  from  all 
parts  of  the  room),  but  I  had  a  cousin,  poor  filar  !  " 
At  this  point  emotion  completely  masters  the  eloquent 
youth,  and  he  can  only  mumble  "Poor  filar!"  and 
spill  his  claret  down  his  shirt-front.  At  last  he  recovers 
sufficiently  to  continue,  "  Poor  filar  !  my  cousin  was  at 
Ferozeshah,  and — and  " —  as  the  hot  tears  drip  into  his 
wine-glass — "  he  washn't  killed  himshelf,  but  he  told  me 
of  sheveral  poor  f  Harsh  who  were.  My  toasht  musht 
be — musht  be — bumper.  Here'sh  health  killed  and 
wounded  at  Fosheshah !" 

The  unexpected  finale  to  this  speech  fairly  startles  his 
hearers,  whose  feelings  have  been  worked  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  sympathy  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
speaker,  the  depth  of  his  own  emotion,  and  the  heart- 
opening  effects  of  their  potations.  Accordingly,  a  general 
outburst  of  wrath  takes  place,  and  the  offending  member 
is  considerately  helped  to  bed. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  voice  is  heard  demanding  an 
audience,  and  Aaron  is  seen  addressing  the  assembly  in 
indignant  expostulation  :  "  Stop  a  moment  !  I  do  wish 
to  speak  !  There  is  some  fellow  in  this  room  that  is  no 
gentleman  !  He  is  shirking  his  liquor  and  pouring  it 
down  my  back  ! "  And  sure  enough,  his  next-door 
neighbour,  to  whom  he  has  been  sitting  with  his  back 
half  turned,  has  contrived,  while  attempting  to  do  justice 
to  the  last  toast, — of  which  he  had  caught  but  a  faint 
notion    of  the    meaning, — to    upset   his    glass    between 
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Aaron's  collar  and  neck.  The  anger  of  the  latter,  though 
at  first  considerably  increased  by  the  merriment  conse- 
quent on  his  announcement,  being  at  length  appeased,  a 
song  is  called  for;  and  the  following,  which  was  produced 
during  the  voyage  of  the  Holy  Boys  out  to  China  in 
IS 64,  is  the  selection  of  the  minstrel : — 

THE  FOX. 
The  fox,  the  gallant  fox  I'll  toast, 

A  bumper  full  we'll  drink  ! 
'Tis  four  years  ere  we  sport  again 

That  glorious  bit  of  pink. 

CHORUS. 

So  fill,  boys,  fill ! 

To  Reynard  fill  a  stoup  ! 

And  make  the  rafters  ring  it  back, 

Tally-ho  !     Forrard !     Who  hoop  ! 

He  waits  but  for  a  single  cheer  ; 

Then  off  and  straight  away, 
With  eighteen  couple  close  behind, 

And  a  perfect  scenting  day. 

He  swings  his  brush,  defies  his  foes, 

Then  marks  his  point  ahead  ; 
He'll  reach  it  now,  or  fail  and  die, 

And  struggle  till  he's  dead. 

The  "  bullfinch"  and  the  "  oxer  "  too, 

We'll  take  them  in  our  stride  ; 
But  steady  at  the  "  double,"  with 

A  ditch  on  either  side  ! 

We'll  skim  the  grass ;  we'll  trot  the  plough  : 

The  water  now  is  nigh  : 
We  pick  him  up  ;  now  straight  and  fast ! 

We've  done  it  in  a  fly  ! 

So  join  me  all  who  love  the  hound, 

The  fox,  his  mortal  foe  ; 
And  make  the  walls  again  resound 

With  one  good  view  holloa. 
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Scarcely  lias  the  singer  finished  the  last  verse  ere  the 
door  is  burst  open,  and  in  rushes  Captain  Puffles,  his 
eves  starting  out  of  his  head,  hair  dishevelled,  and  his 
usually  rubicund  countenance  blanched  to  a  greenish 
yellow — reminding  one  forcibly  of  the  somewhat  unique 
derivation  one  of  the  most  learned  and  revered  of  the 
Rugby  masters  used  to  give  of  the  word  "  crocodile,"  an 
animal  old  Herodotus  evidently  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  we  do  the  gorilla  in  the  present  day.  "  The  name 
KpoKoSaAoe,"  he  would  say,  "  is  compounded  of  the  two 
words  /cpo/coc,  yellow,  and  SaScu,  to  fear,  because  at  the 
sight  of  the  beast  you  are  apt  to  become  yellow  ivith 
fearP 

Eushing  up  to  the  president,  Puffles  bursts  out  with 
the  inquiry,  "Am  I  drunk?     Say,  am  I  drunk?" 

One's  first  notion  under  such  circumstances  would 
naturally  be  that  he  is,  or  else  that  he  has  been  seized 
with  a  sudden  fit  of  insanity ;  but  a  second  glance  at  his 
scared,  terrified  face  and  look  of  agonised  horror  quite 
removes  the  impression,  and  all  expect  that  he  bears  the 
news  of  some  fearful  catastrophe.  It  requires  little 
persuasion  to  induce  him  to  tell  his  story,  which  comes 
out  in  quick,  disconnected  sentences — his  rapid,  vehe- 
ment utterance  bearing  the  plainest  impress  of  truth. 

"  I've  seen  a  ghost !  He  stopped  me  as  I  was  going 
round  the  guards !  I  'olloaed  to  him,  but  he  never  an- 
swered !  I  ran  him  through  with  my  sword,  but  he  never 
said  anything  !  "  and  poor  Captain  Puffles  seems  on  the 
point  of  swooning. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  morning  that  any  further  par- 
ticulars could  be  gathered  from  him  ;  but  that  the  affair 
bore  a  different  light  to  certain  free-thinking  individuals 
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than  to  him  whom  it  more  immediately  concerned,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  following  lines,  which  Abdul  brought 
in  and  handed  round  at  mess  on  the  following  evening  : — 

As  Falstaff  as  slender,  as  modest,  as  brave ; 

As  chaste  as  Miss  Venus,  who  sprang  from  the  wave ; 

As  sober  as  Bacchus  ;  as  Peony  pale ; 

There,  the  "  'Ero  "  you  'ave  of  this  'orrible  tale. 

Eor  a  more  gallant  soldier  in  vain  you  may  seek, 

Though  like  a  true  Taffy  he'll  swallow  his  leek. 

His  conduct  when  serving  his  Queen  in  Kotee,* 

Likewise  in  his  Tunic,  was  brave  as  could  be. 

He  adored  the  fair  sex  as  a  true  knight  became, 

And  for  them  "  fiends  of  'ell  "  was  his  playful  pet  name. 

One  night  at  the  hour  that  most  people  call  dead, 

Because  the  departed  then  walk  it  is  said, 

Our  "  'Ero  "  was  making  on  duty  his  round, 

And  cursing  the  darkness  and  roughness  of  ground, 

Being  fully  persuaded  that  'tis  not  a  story, 

That — "  duty's  path  "  often  may  "  lead  you  to  glory  ;  " 

When  all  of  a  sudden  ! !  !  !  !  (the  path  was  not  wide) 

Close  in  front  a  tall  figure  in  white  he  espied. 

"  'Oo  are  you  ?  'Oo  goes  there  ?  Do  you  'ear  me  ?  "  he  cried  ; 

But  the  figure  stood  staring,  and  nothing  replied. 

Then  "  'aving  'is  'and  on  the  'ilt  of  'is  sword," 

He  challenged  again,  but  got  never  a  word ; 

And  in  cold  perspiration  he  thought,  "  Oh,  by  Gum ! 

"  'Tis  surely  some  spirit ;  I  swear  it  is  rum." 

Then  his  hair  stood  on  end ! !  !  for,  Oh  !  HORROR  to  see, 

It  vanished  before  him  like — Soda  and  B. 

How  our  'Ero  got  home  'tis  not  easy  to  say, 

Though  'tis  thought  he  did  not  spend  much  time  on  the  way.   • 

Then,  with  countenance  paled  to  the  hue  of  old  port, 

To  his  comrades  he  made  his  most  direful  report. 

But  his  sceptical  friends  thought  (unkindly,  alas  !) 

That  his  ghost  was  like  Banquo's,  just  seen  with  a  glass  ;     «* 

And  that  one  so  familiar  with  spirits  should  fear 

A  familiar  sprite,  seemed  to  them  very  queer : 

But  he'd  never  have  funked  it,  they're  ready  to  swear, 

Had  he  found  it  in  water  instead  of  in  air  ! 


*  One  of  the  glorious  actions  fought  in  India,  in  which  Captain  Puffles 
distinguished  himself. 
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This  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  Captain 
Pufflcs  had  been  the  victim  of  a  similar  hallucination. 

Some  eighteen  months  previously  the  Holy  Boys  had 
been  dragging  on  an  uncertain  existence  amid  the  heat 
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and  fever  of  Hong-Kong. 

In  this  one  season — certainly  the  most  unhealthy  on 
record — they  lost  nearly  three  hundred  of  their  total 
strength  :  a  large  proportion  by  death,  the  remainder  in- 
valided ;  and  many  a  fine  fellow,  who  deserved  a  better 
fate  than  to  wither  and  die  of  a  sudden  pitiless  sickness 
in  a  land  of  strangers,  did  we  lay  in  his  last  resting-place1 
in  what  has  been  named  with  a  terrible — almost  sacrile- 
gious— humour,  the  Happy  Valley. 

Never,  as  we  passed  under  the  entrance-arch  of  the 
graveyard — the  thrilling  wail  of  woe  of  the  Dead 
March  in  Saul,  human-like  in  its  intense  despairing 
anguish,  ringing  in  our  ears — could  we  repress  a  shudder 
at  the  fearful  truth  of  its  inscription,  "Hodie  mihi, 
eras  tibi ; '■  and,  thoughtless  and  giddy  though  we  may 
be,  prayed  that  it  might  never  be  our  lot  to  make 
one  of  those  who  slept  under  the  ever-increasing 
cluster  of  unsodded  mounds — so  far  from  those  who 
would  have  softened  a  painful  illness  or  soothed  a  last 
hour. 

Rcquiescant  in  pace  !  What  right  have  we  to  speak 
on  such  a  sacred  subject  here  ?  And  how  can  we  straight- 
way resume  our  flippant  nonsense,  with  pen  still  wet 
from  touching  on  the  saddest  memories  of  our  stav  in 
foreign  lands  ? 

Even  as,  returning  from  a  funeral,  the  band  would 
play  its  liveliest  airs  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  party  from 
the   low  ebb  to  which  they   had   boon  brought   by   the 
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mournful    ceremony    just   witnessed — so    may   we    be 
pardoned  for  turning  at  once  to  lighter  themes. 

It  had  been  the  regular  habit  of  Captain  Puffles  during 
the  hot  weather  to  retire  to  his  own  room  shortly  after 
dinner ;  and,  with  doors  and  windows  thrown  open  with 
a  view  to  coaxing  any  slight  breeze  which  might  dispel 
in  some  degree  the  stifling  closeness  of  the  atmosphere, 
there  to  enjoy  in  quiet  his  pipe  and  the  accompanying 
soda  and  brandy. 

One  night  some  discussion,  probably  on  the  subject  of 
the  fair  sex — a  topic  on  which  he  is  ever  most  eloquent ; 
more,  'tis  sad  to  confess,  to  deprecate  than  to  praise 
them — kept  him  in  the  ante-room,  and  induced  him  to 
break  through  his  ordinary  custom. 

Meanwhile  a  crony  of  his,  Joe  Burly  by  name,  who 
used  often  to  drop  in  to  cool  his  tongue  with  the  iced 
drink,  heat  it  again  with  the  sociable  weed,  only  to  make 
the  refrigerating  process  still  more  grateful,  had  strolled 
into  the  vacant  room ;  and  finding  his  host  absent,  had 
sat  down  alone  to  partake  of  the  pleasant  liquor  laid  out 
on  the  table,  and  await  his  coming.  After  a  pipe  or  two 
he  began  to  feel  somewhat  drowsy ;  but  not  wishing  to 
leave  without  a  chat  with  his  friend,  threw  himself 
down  on  the  bed,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

Captain  Puffles,  returning  rather  late,  found  the  lamp 
had  gone  out ;  and,  giving  up  the  idea  of  another  smoke, 
felt  his  way  into  his  sleeping  clothes,  and  also  lay  down 
on  the  outside  of  the  bed — getting  between  sheets  at 
that  time  of  the  year  being,  of  course,  quite  out  of  the 
question.  In  a  very  few  seconds  he  was  snoring  in  a 
way  that  must  have  been  very  annoying  to  the  peaceful 
inhabitants  of  the  Land  of  Dreams ;  and,  could  any  one 
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have  seen  thorn,  it  would  indeed  have  boon  a  touching 
sight  to  view  those  portly  Babes  in  the  Wood  as — side 
by  side,  in  sleeping  innocence — they  lay  almost  in  each 
other's  arms. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  however,  Captain  Puffles 
moved  uneasily  in  his  slumbers,  and  his  leg  came  in 
contact  with  a  fleshy  mass  beside  him. 

Whether  this  incident  chimed  in  with  some  horrid 
dream  he  was  at  that  moment  under  the  influence  of, 
or  was  merely  distorted  by  his  half-awakened  faculties,  is 
not  known  ;  but,  with  a  howl  of  terror,  he  sprang  out  of 
bed,  and  rushed  madly  down  the  passages,  crying  out 
that  "  there  was  a  dead  man  in  his  bed  /" 

The  corpse,  in  the  meantime,  brought  to  life  by  the 
terrified  yell  of  Captain  Puffles,  and  thinking  that  if  he 
stayed  where  he  was  he  might  very  possibly  be  shot  in 
the  confusion,  sloped  quietly  off,  and  betook  himself  to 
his  own  room. 

Puffles  soon  had  a  strong  party  at  his  heels,  and  re- 
turned to  drag  to  light  the  unwelcome  intruder ;  but, 
naturally  enough,  no  dead  man  could  be  found,  though 
he  pointed  in  triumph  to  the  double  impression  on  the 
bed,  and  insisted  that  it  must  have  been  removed  in  his 
absence.  He  failed,  however,  to  convince  his  hearers 
that  his  lifeless  bedfellow  had  any  more  substantial  reality 
than  the  work  of  his  own  imagination,  assisted  by  the 
last  of  the  four  13.  and  S.'s  that  he  was  known  to 
have  "  stowed  away  "  before  leaving  the  ante-room ;  and 
three  or  four  of  the  subalterns,  in  revenge  for  being 
awakened  from  their  sleep,  rose  up  in  open  mutiny,  and 
administered  a  sound  bolstering  to  their  superior  officer. 

No  persuasion,  though,  would  induce  Captain  Pnflics 
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to  return  to  his  couch ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  night, 
armed  with  his  black  pipe  and  a  thick  bludgeon,  he  paced 
the  verandahs,  and  mused  over  his  terrible  adventure : 
nor  was  it  until  some  months  after,  when  the  joke  had  in 
a  great  measure  passed  over,  that  Joe  Burly  confessed  to 
a  select  circle — amid  the  indignant  wrath  of  Captain 
Puffles — the  share  he  had  taken  in  that  night's  alarm. 
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CHAPTEB    XIII. 

ODDS   AND    ENDS. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  new  arrival  at  Yokohama  does 
is  to  visit  "  Curio  Street,"  which,  as  its  name  almost 
implies,  is  a  street  composed  entirely  of  shops  for  the 
sale  of  Japanese  curiosities.  It  is  nearly  half  a  mile 
long,  and  very  broad.  On  either  side,  ranged  temptingly 
in  the  shops,  which  are  quite  open  to  the  street,  with 
small  verandahs  in  front,  is  every  description  of  lacquer, 
bronze,  porcelain,  and  ivory  work.  Here  is  to  be  seen 
and  admired  everything,  from  a  little  camphor-wood  box 
or  fishing-rod  for  two  tempos  each,  up  to  a  gold  lacquer 
cabinet  or  antique  bronze  for  two  or  three  thousand 
ichiboos.* 

As  the  would-be  purchaser  passes  along,  on  the  look- 
out for  some  article  suiting  his  fancy  and  his  purse,  he  is 
hailed  on  all  sides  by  the  inmates  to  come  and  inspect 
their  wares ;  and  many  a  chaffy  remark  they  pass  upon 
him  as  he  proceeds  on  his  way. 

Some  of  "  ours"  became  after  a  time  such  adepts  at  their 
vernacular  that  they  were  able  to  return  this  fire,  and 
engage  the  enemy  the  whole  way  down  the  street  with 
a  tolerable  amount  of  success,  notwithstanding  being 
exposed  to  a  heavy  cross-fire,  and  having  to  contend 
against  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers. 

*  A  tempo  is  worth,  about  twopence ;  an  ichiboo,  about  eighteenpence. 
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The  funny  man,  if  he  is  out  in  Japan,  and  can  talk  the 
language,  need  never  be  at  a  loss  for  an  appreciative  and 
applausive  audience.  The  slightest  pretext  for  a  laugh 
is  seized  on  by  the  natives  with  avidity. 

The  more  you  chaff  with  this  class  of  Japanese,  the 
better  you  can  get  on  with  them.  They  themselves 
never  think  of  going  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  know 
exactly  how  far  a  joke  ought  to  be  carried — a  happy 
knack  never  to  be  too  much  commended. 

A  stranger  may  go  into  one  of  these  shops,  and  after 
staying  an  hour,  if  he  likes,  looking  at  and  examining 
every  article,  and  turning  the  whole  shop  almost  upside 
down,  may  go  away  not  making  a  single  purchase, 
without  any  fear  of  having  even  a  rude  or  uncivil  look 
cast  at  him.  In  return  to  his  "Good  day!"  the 
"Syonara!"  from  the  proprietor,  and  probably  all  his 
little  family — they  always  have  on  hand  a  good  supply 
of  small  children — will  be  as  cheery  as  if  he  had  bought 
a  thousand  ichiboo  cabinet. 

They  will  even  probably,  after  he  has  expressed  his 
determination  not  to  buy,  offer  him  a  cup  of  tea. 

How  different  from  the  bullying,  "What's  the  next 
harticle,  mum?"  in  our  cheap  shops. 

We  have  several  times  made  comparisons  between  our 
countrymen  and  the  Japanese,  always  unfavourable  to 
the  former ;  and  we  are  almost  afraid  that  we  may  be 
laying  ourselves  open  to  the  imputation  that  our  pro- 
clivities are  entirely  with  the  latter. 

If  any  reader  has  been  led  into  this  idea,  let  him  at 
once  disabuse  his  mind  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  not  so  bigoted  as  some  of  our  countrymen  we 
have  met  in  our  wanderings,  who  can  never  bring  them- 
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selves  to  admit  the  superiority  of  any  nation  over  our 
own,  even  in  the  most  trivial  matters. 

Very  often  in  the  mornings,  when  there  happened  to 
be  no  duty  to  be  done,  it  was  a  favourite  way  of  passing 
an  hour  or  so  before  tiffin  to  ride  down  to  Curio  Street, 
and  lounge  about  the  different  shops,  inspecting  any 
new  article  that  had  been  received  from  Yedo  or 
Osaka, — whether  we  bought  or  not,  we  seemed  equally 
welcome. 

One  old  couple,  who  kept  one  of  these  shops,  we  were 
on  intimate  terms  with ;  that  is  to  say,  we  seldom  passed 
without  a  few  words  to  them.  One  day,  seeing  the  old 
woman  by  herself,  we  asked  her  where  her  husband 
was,  and  were  told  that  she  supposed  "  he  was  after  the 
girls,"  after  which  she  laughed,  as  if  delighted  at  the 
idea  of  having  such  a  gay  old  dog  for  a  spouse. 

It  was  evident  this  old  lady's  peace  of  mind  was  never 
likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  green-eyed  monster. 

The  next  time  we  visited  the  shop,  we  rallied  the  old 
fellow  on  being  such  a  gay  Lothario ;  but  he  did  not 
seem  as  proud  of  the  reputation  as  his  wife  was,  and 
indignantly  declared  the  aspersion  cast  on  him  to  be 
totally  without  foundation.  We  were  half  inclined  to 
believe  him,  and  even  now  think  that  the  old  woman's 
statement  may  have  only  been  a  vain- glorious  boast. 

When  any  large  ships  of  war,  or  the  American 
packets  from  San  Francisco  were  in,  trade  was  brisk  in 
Curio  Street.  Naval  officers,  American  tourists,  sailors, 
&c.j  crowded  every  shop,  and  of  course  prices  ran  up 
wonderfully.  In  this  flourishing  condition  we  leave 
Curio  Street. 

Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  become  the  fashion 
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of  the  Japanese  to  ape  the  European  in  every  way. 
One  instance,  which  we  know  from  personal  experience, . 
Avhere  the  higher  classes  have  proved  themselves  talented 
copyists,  is  the  kindly  way  they  have  taken  to  drinking 
champagne.  We  know  of  one  Daimio  who  had  delirium 
tremens  from  indulging  in  an  overweening  fondness  for 
this  beverage. 

They  are  beginning  now  to  cast  off  their  own  pic- 
turesque and  becoming  garments,  and  to  adopt  the 
European  style  of  dress  in  its  place ;  and  in  Yedo  and 
Yokohama,  yakonins  are  to  be  met  in  every  street  attired 
in  most  villanously-cut  coats  and  trousers ;  they  have 
also  a  weakness  for  jack-boots ;  and  their  whole  get-up  is 
strongly  suggestive  of  scarecrows. 

Hardly  a  mail  leaves  Yokohama  without  numbering 
among  its  passengers  several  of  these  Japanese-  gentle- 
men on  their  way  to  London  or  Paris. 

We  were  on  board  the  "P.  and  0."  steamer  one 
evening  before  her  departure,  and  were  introduced  to 
sixteen  Japanese  of  all  ages,  from  fourteen  to  thirty,  all 
belonging  to  the  same  party,  and  all  provided  with  note- 
books and  pencils,  sitting  in  the  saloon  round  the  stove, 
taking  notes  on  everything  they  saw  and  heard,  at  a  rate 
which  threatened  soon  to  leave  them  without  a  single 
blank  spot  in  their  books.  They  all  spoke  a  little 
English ;  and,  by  way  of  opening  the  conversation  with 
us,  one  of  them  remarked,  evidently  prompting  himself 
from  his  note-book,  —  "  Lon-don-is-a-ver-y-big-place,, 
sir." 

We  allowed  that,  and  informed  them  that  it  was  as 
big  as  Yedo  or  Osaka.  At  this,  they  shook  their  heads 
incredulously,  but  thought  it  worthy  of  a  note.. 
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Another,  the  smallest  and  youngest  of  the  party, 
favoured  us  with  the  following  interesting  extract  from 
his  note-book  : — "  We-are-go-ing-to-vis-it-the-fol-low- 
ing-pla-ces,-Shang-hai,-Hong-kong,-Sin-ga-pore,-Gallc- 
A-den,  -  Su-ez,  -  Al-ex-an-dri-a,  -  Mal-ta,  -  Mar-seilles,  -  Par- 
is, -Lon-don." 

Here  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost  for  the  gentle- 
man who  had  taken  a  note  on  the  size  of  our  metropolis, 
and  had  brought  it  out  with  such  startling  suddenness  on 
our  introduction ;  for  when  the  other  had  ended  his  long 
catalogue  of  names  with  "  Lon-don,"  he  chimed  in  again 
with,  "  Lon-don-is-a-yer-y -big-place,"  and  then  looked 
round  for  applause.  The  remaining  fifteen  all  looked  at 
him  approvingly,  and  then  nodded  their  heads  at  each 
other  in  a  way  which  said  as  plainly  as  words,  "  Observe 
the  value  of  taking  notes  !     See  how  well  that  came  in ! " 

"What -are-its-chief-pro-ducts, -sir  ?"  asked  the  little 
one  of  the  party,  who  spoke  like  a  young  geography. 
It  was  on  the  tip  of  our  tongue  to  enumerate  a  list  of 
such  articles  as  balloons,  gig-lamps,  chimney-pots — iii 
fact,  anything  that  occurred  to  our  fertile  brain ;  but  a 
suspicion  that  this  juvenile  seeker  after  knowledge  had 
already  the  proper  answer  down  in  his  book,  and  was 
only  asking  us  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  correct- 
ness of  his  note,  restrained  us. 

We  soon  had  enough  of  them  and  their  note-books, 
so  wished  them  "good-bye  and  a  pleasant  voyage, 
which,"  we  added,  "was  a  long  and  very  often  a  tedious 
one." 

We  left  them  all  busily  engaged,  entering  with  great 
j tains  in  their  note-books,  "  The  voyage  from  Japan  to 
London  is  a  long,  and  very  often  a  tedious  one  !  "  facts 
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they  no  doubt  found  practically  exemplified  before  they 
were  many  weeks  older,  and  were  able  to  bear  in  mind 
without  reference  to  their  notes. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  kite-flying  becomes  the 
rage  in  Japan ;  and,  amongst  the  lower  classes,  every  man 
and  boy  provides  himself  with  one  of  these  articles. 

No  little  vagabond  is  too  poor  to  buy  one  with  its 
modicum  of  string.  They  are  to  be  had  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  from  a  little  one  six  inches  square  up  to  one 
almost  as  big  as  a  house. 

We  have  seen  the  sky  almost  obscured  by  the  number 
of  kites  soaring  above — in  the  shape  of  eagles,  swans, 
warriors,  and  dragons ;  while  the  air  has  been  filled  with 
a  humming  sound  made  by  them. 

A  Japanese  will  manoeuvre  his  kite,  and  get  it  up  to 
any  height,  without  moving  ten  paces  :  when  once  up, 
as  high  as  it  is  intended  to  go,  it  will  remain  quite 
steady  and  stationary. 

We  recollect  once,  we  were  presented  by  a  Japanese 
acquaintance  with  a  kite  of  huge  dimensions,  and  we 
provided  it  with  string  to  such  an  extent  as  nearly  to 
empty  our  scantily-filled  coffers ;  and,  even  then  not 
satisfied,  we  committed  a  daring  burglary  on  two 
Government  offices,  and  abstracted  therefrom  two  balls 
of  twine  destined  for  the  purpose  of  tying  up  weighty 
"  officials." 

A  distinguished  company  assisted  at  its  first  ethereal 
flight.  There  was  present  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
Commanding  Eoyal  Engineer ;  besides  whom,  there 
were  the  barrack-master  and  a  host  of  subalterns. 

Our  first  attempt  to  get  the  kite  under  weigh  was 
unsuccessful ;  it  evinced  a  decided  disinclination  to  soar 
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into  what  ought  to  have  been  its  natural  element. 
First  it  plunged  headlong  into  the  stomach  of  the  Com- 
manding Eoyal  Engineer;  then  it  flapped  harmlessly 
about  the  heads  of  the  whole  party;  then  it  made  a  swooj} 
on  some  windows,  so  as  to  elicit  a  cry  of  horror  from  the 
barrack-master ;  and  then,  finally,  it  dashed  itself  franti- 
cally to  the  ground  in  a  way  which  made  us  tremble  for 
its  bamboo  framework. 

All  this  was  very  discouraging ;  but  our  Japanese 
grooms  took  the  affair  into  their  own  hands,  and  soon 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  floating  gracefully  in  the 
pure  cether. 

It  remained  steadily  at  the  extremity  of  its  allowance 
of  twine  for  three  days  and  three  nights.  So  liberal  had 
we  been  in  this  allowance,  that  the  kite  was  almost  out 
of  sight ;  but  we  could  hear  it  very  plainly,  for  it  was 
"a  devil  to  hum,"  as  the  gentleman  who  lived  next 
door  to  us  remarked  testily  the  morning  after  its  first 
night  out. 

We  do  not  know  to  what  cause  to  attribute  the  for- 
bearance shown  by  some  of  our  wild  jokers  in  not  cutting 
the  string,  unless  they  recognised  in  the  fact  of  a  kite 
flying  from  our  quarters  an  appropriate  and  touching 
symbol  of  the  general  impecuniosity  which  characterised 
our  establishment. 

We  got  quite  fond  of  this  kite,  and  used  to  sit  almost 
under  its  shade  for  hours. 

What  a  picture  of  peace  !  Sitting  under  the  shade  of 
one's  own  kite!  proudly  feeling  the  tension  on  the 
string,  and  sending  "  messengers"  up  to  it  so  often,  that 
we  were  forced  to  commit  another  depredation  on  the 
aforesaid  Government  offices  for  more  foolscap. 
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Alas !  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  it  came  on  to 
blow  suddenly  ;  and  our  kite  found  a  last  home  in  the 
branches  of  some  far-distant  trees. 

Sometimes  may  be  seen  in  a  crowded  street  nearly 
every  fifth  or  sixth  person  flying-  a  kite,  and  yet  never 
getting  the  strings  entangled. 

A  party  of  us  were  riding  through  a  village  called 
Isibarra  during'  the  kite-flying  season ;  and,  while  we 
stopped  at  a  tea-house  for  a  quiet  smoke  and  a  cup  of 
tea,  one  of  the  party  took  a  sketch  of  the  villagers  en- 
gaged in  this  pastime. 

Another  amusement  resorted  to  later  in  the  season  is 
battledore  and  shuttlecock.  The  patrons,  or  rather 
patronesses,  of  this  noble  game  are  generally  the  young 
girls.  It  is  played  with  a  diminutive  shuttlecock — a 
small  piece  of  wood  not  much  bigger  than  a  pea, 
with  one  single  feather  stuck  in  it — and  a  flat  piece  of 
wood,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  splaying  outwards 
from  the  handle,  for  a  battledore. 

The  players  stand  in  a  circle,  and  after  the  shuttlecock 
has  been  once  started,  any  one  trying  to  hit  it,  and 
missing  it,  receives  a  smart  slap  from  all  the  players 
with  their  wooden  battledores. 

We  have  sometimes  joined  in  the  game  when  passing 
a  noisy  little  knot  of  moosmies ;  and  the  way  in  which 
they  visited  on  us  any  mistake  on  our  part  has  recalled 
forcibly  painful  reminiscences  of  the  days  of  our  child- 
hood. 

A  little  later  than  the  kite-flying  season,  as  well  as 
we  can  recollect,  a  curious  custom  prevails  all  through 
the  country.  Every  Nippon,  high  or  low,  to  whom  a 
son  has  been  born  during  the  preceding  twelve  months, 
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testifies  his  sense  of  the  blessing  by  hoisting,  on  a  bam- 
boo pole,  in  front  of  his  house,  a  huge  paper  fish,  which 
remains  in  that  position,  flapping  and  fluttering,  for  the 
next  three  weeks,  in  proud  testimony  of  the  happy 
event. 

Be  it  recorded  to  the  honour  of  the  Japanese  ladies, 
hardly  a  dwelling,  from  a  palace  to  a  hut,  is  to  be  seen 
at  this  period  without  one  of  these  monuments  of  the 
love  they  bear  their  lords  displayed  proudly  outside. 

Looking  down  on  a  town  or  a  village  from  a  hill,  the 
curious  spectacle  is  beheld  of  several  hundred  huge 
monsters  of  the  deep  floating  in  the  air. 

They  vary  in  length  from  three  or  four  feet  up  to 
twenty  or  twenty-five,  and  are  wonderfully  lifelike, 
both  in  form  and  motion. 

All  we  know  of  the  origin  of  this  strange  custom  is, 
that  centuries  ago  fishing  was  the  most  universal  and 
honoured  calling  after  that  of  arms.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
boast  of  the  late  Tycoon  that  his  family  had  sprung 
from  a  race  of  hardy  fishermen ;  and  so  proud  was  he  of 
this,  that  every  gift  from  him  was  accompanied  by  a 
piece  of  fish-skin,  symbolical  of  his  descent.  A  fish 
naturally  became  the  emblem  of  the  profession,  as  it 
was  glorified  into,  and  perhaps  was  displayed  on  these 
happy  occasions  to  inspire  the  little  stranger,  even  from 
its  birth,  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  become  a  fisher- 
man. 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, — the  above  is 
only  a  surmise, — the  custom  is  now  adopted  by  all, 
irrespective  of  rank,  profession,  or  calling,  and  was  once 
even  introduced  into  the  English  camp,  as  a  delicate 
little  attention,  on  the  part  of  some  of  us,  to  an  esteemed 
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brother  officer.  He  happened  to  be  away  on  a  shooting 
excursion,  and  during  his  absence  we  saw  in  the  Times 
the  announcement  of  the  interesting  fact  which  had 
made  him  a  proud  parent  since  his  arrival  from  England. 
On  his  return  from  the  chase,  a  fish  of  huge  dimensions, 
— its  exact  size  was  twenty-eight  feet, — floating  con- 
spicuously over  his  hut,  proclaimed  to  the  world  and  to 
him  the  joyful  event. 

It  remained  in  this  position  for  several  days,  an  object 
of  delight  and  admiration  to  the  Japanese  passers-by, 
who  thought  the  whole  thing  an  exquisite  joke. 

There  is  no  lack  of  amusement  amongst  the  Japanese. 
Besides  top-spinning,  kite-flying,  wrestling,  juggling, 
and  many  other  minor  sports,  they  have  theatricals,  of 
which  they  are  passionately  fond. 

One  has  only  to  enter  one  of  the  large  theatres  at 
Yedo  or  Osaka,  at  any  time  of  the  day,  and  watch  the 
faces  of  the  crowd,  to  see  how  favourite  an  amusement 
this  is. 

A  piece  generally  lasts  throughout  the  day ;  and  a 
regular  Japanese  play-goer  will  sit  it  out  the  whole 
time,  having  his  meals  brought  to  him.  There  is  no 
tedious  waiting  between  the  scenes.  They  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession. 

One  stage  we  saw  at  Yedo  was  divided  into  different 
compartments  by  partitions  radiating  from  the  centre. 
On  the  completion  of  one  scene,  the  stage  revolved  on 
a  central  pivot,  disclosing  the  next  compartment  pre- 
pared for  the  ensuing  one. 

The  gestures  and  pantomimic  actions  are  so  expressive, 
that  the  plot,  which  is  invariably  very  simple,  can  easily 
be  followed.     In  fact,  in  many  cases  we  believe  it  to  be 
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quite  impromptu ;  for  we  have  known  its  course  turned 
at  the  will  of  the  spectators. 

We  were  once  at  a  large  theatre  in  Osaka,  sitting  in  a 
box  belonging  to  some  of  Prince  Chiosiu's  officers,  and 
looking  at  one  of  these  plays. 

A  woman  (this  was  the  plot)  had  proved  unfaithful  to 
her  husband,  and  had  been  sentenced  to  execution.  Her 
pleadings  were  disregarded  by  the  stern  judge,  and  she 
was  delivered  over  to  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  who 
stood  glaring  fiercely,  and  feeling  the  edge  of  his  keen 
sword,  which  ghastly  preparation  she  stood  looking  at 
with  a  terror-stricken  gaze.  A  subordinate,  now  ad- 
vancing, tied  a  rope  round  her  waist,  and  dragged  her 
to  the  centre  of  the  stage.  Here  she  was  forced  into  a 
kneeling  position,  and  the  executioner  advanced  with 
uplifted  sword,  making  extravagantly  frightful  faces. 

The  woman,  as  if  unable  longer  to  bear  her  agonising 
terror,  jumped  up,  rushed  frantically  to  the  footlights, 
and  wildly  entreated  the  intercession  of  the  audience. 

So  wonderfully  well,  and  with  such  effect,  was  this 
acted,  that  the  whole  house  "  rose  at  her"  and  with  yells 
and  shrieks  demanded  her  immediate  release.  The  judge 
remained  firm  for  some  time,  as  if  determined  to  let  the 
play  go  on  in  its  proper  course ;  but  the  audience  lashed 
themselves  into  such  a  state  of  fury,  that  he  at  last  sig- 
nalled that  she  was  forgiven.  This  was  received  with 
tumultuous  applause,  and  the  rope  round  her  waist 
was  untied  amidst  the  wildest  demonstrations  of  delight, 
which  she  acknowledged  with  bows  and  fascinating 
smiles. 

Not  content  with  cheering  and  shrieking  until  they 
were  hoarse,  numbers  of  the  crowd  stripped  themselves 
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of  their  girdles,  or  any  pieces  of  finery  about  their  dress, 
and  flung  them  on  the  stage,  as  tributes  to  her  wonder- 
ful powers  of  acting.  Attention  was  now  directed  to 
the  executioner,  who  finding  himself  an  object  of  popular 
indignation,  dropped  his  fierce  looks  and  his  sword,  and 
beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  we  noticed  several 
Japanese  old  gentlemen  looking  very  grave,  as  if  they 
thought  it  was  inculcating  a  bad  moral  lesson,  and  was 
dead  against  the  good  old  principle  of  virtue  always 
being  triumphant  in  the  end. 

We  did  not  remain  long  enough  to  find  out  whether 
the  heroine,  profiting  by  the  narrow  escape  she  had  had, 
turned  over  a  new  leaf  and  led  a  better  life ;  for  we  were 
warned  by  some  of  the  Japanese  officers  in  our  box  that 
we  had  better  retire,  as  they  said  that  the  crowd,  after 
this  extraordinary  scene,  was  almost  intoxicated  with 
excitement,  and  that  any  slight  incident  might  make  us 
the  objects  of  its  fury. 

As  we  were  about  three  or  four  among  as  many 
thousands,  and  had  noticed  several  glances  at  us  from  the 
crowd,  which  had  made  us  instinctively  feel  our  revolvers 
under  our  coats,  we  readily  took  the  hint,  and  bade  good 
night  to  the  Japanese  officers,  who  expressed  over  and 
over  again  their  regret  for  the  necessity — which  they 
thought  really  existed — for  our  departure,  and  begged 
us  to  have  before  starting  a  little  more  champagne,  of 
which  they  had  a  plentiful  supply  in  the  box. 

A  great  many  of  these  plays  are  founded  on  old 
legends  and  stories,  the  Japanese  being  particularly 
rich  in  legendary  lore.  In  this  way  the  mountains  and 
forests   are,   many    of  them,    inhabited   as   thickly   by 
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spirits,  good  and  eyil,  as  the  Hartz  Mountains  and  the 
Mack  Forest  are  believed  to  be  by  the  German  peasantry. 

The  mountain  of  O-yama,  alluded  to  in  our  first 
chapter  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  in  Japan,  is,  on  one 
side,  the  abode  of  an  evil  spirit  with,  a  long  nose,  whose 
name  is  Ten-jo.  Abdul  and  Mulvey  once  started,  on 
three  days'  leave,  with  the  intention  of  climbing  to 
the  summit — not  of  Ten-jo's  nose,  but  of  the  mountain ; 
their  principal  reason  for  so  doing  being  simply  that 
they  were  told  by  every  one  that  they  had  better  not. 

They  first  tried  the  ascent  on  the  most  accessible  side, 
but  fierce  two-sworded  yakonins  jealously  guarded  it ; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  make  the  attempt  on  the  other, 
which  was  almost  inaccessible,  and  was  Ten-jo's  region. 

The  villagers  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  begged 
them  to  give  up  the  project ;  and  one  old  man,  a  species 
of  patriarch,  reasoned  with  them. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get  to  the 
top?"  he  asked. 

Our  two  friends  were  forced  to  admit  that  their  course 
then  would  be  very  similar  to  that  of  the  King  of  France 
and  his  men — come  down  again. 

The  old  man  laughed  pityingly,  and  said,  "  Well,  go 
if  you  like  ;  but,  take  my  word  for  it,  Ten-jo  will  do  you 
an  injury." 

They  asked  who  Ten -jo  was. 

"Why,  Ten-jo,"  said  the  old  man,  "is  an  evil  spirit 
with  a  long  nose,  who  will  dislocate  your  limbs  if  you 
persist  in  going  up  the  mountain  on  this  side." 

"How  do  you  know  he  has  got  a  long  nose  ?"  they 
asked.     "  Have  you  ever  seen  him  ?" 

"  Because   all   evil   spirits   have   long  noses," — here 
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Mulvey  hung  his  head, — "and,"  continued  the  old  man, 
not  noticing  how  dreadfully  personal  he  was  becoming 
to  one  of  the  party,  "  Ten-jo  has  the  longest  of  the  lot. 
Did  you  ever  know  a  man  with  a  long  nose  who  was 
good?" 

"  Come  on,"  said  Mulvey  hurriedly  to  Abdul,  "  or  the 
old  fool  will  be  making  me  out  an  evil  spirit." 

"  Syonara  !"  said  the  old  man  as  they  walked  away, 
"  but  look  out  for  Ten-jo  ! " 

After  climbing  hard  for  some  hours,  and  not  meeting 
a  single  human  being, — not  even  the  wood-cutter  could 
be  tempted  by  the  fine  timber  to  encroach  on  Ten-jo's 
precincts, — they  reached  the  top,  and  enjoyed  a  magnifi- 
cent view. 

After  a  rest  they  started  on  their  descent,  the  worst 
part  of  which  they  had  accomplished,  when,  as  they  were 
walking  quietly  along  a  good  path,  Abdul's  ankle  turned 
under  him,  and  he  went  down  as  if  he  had  been  shot, 
with  his  leg  broken  in  two  places. 

With  difficulty  Mulvey  managed  to  get  him  to  the 
village  they  had  started  from,  and  the  news  ran  like 
wildfire,  that  Ten-jo  had  broken  the  leg  of  one  of  the 
adventurous  tojins. 

"  I  told  you  how  it  would  be,"  exclaimed  the  old 
man,  "but  you  would  go.  Ah,  Ten-jo  is  a  dreadful 
fellow!" 

All  the  villagers  clustering  round  took  up  the  cry, 
and  shook  their  heads. 

Ten-jo's  reputation  had  increased  wonderfully  by  this 
accident. 

Poor  Abdul  was  on  his  back  for  eleven  weeks,  and 
numbers  of  Japanese — for  he  was  a  general  favourite 
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amongst  them — went  to  see  him,  and  to  express  their 
regret  and  horror  at  Ten-jo's  behaviour. 

One  of  these  visitors  was  an  old  man,  who  himself 
was  at  the  time  a  victim  of  a  popular  superstition  that 
the  departed  revisit  the  scenes  of  their  life  in  this  world 
in  shapes  of  different  animals. 

We  noticed  that  he  was  not  in  his  usual  spirits,  and 
pressed  him  to  unburden  his  mind  to  us. 

He  said  that  he  had  lost  his  little  son  Chiosiu,  but 
that  that  was  not  so  much  the  cause  of  his  grief  as  the 
absurd  way  in  which  his  wife,  backed  up  by  a  whole 
conclave  of  old  women  who  had  taken  up  their  quarters 
in  his  house  to  comfort  her,  was  going  on. 

What  do  they  all  do?"  we  asked  sympathetically. 
Why,"  he  replied,  "  every  beastly  animal  that  comes 
to  my  house,  there  is  a  cry  amongst  them  all,  l  Chiosiu, 
Chiosiu  has  come  back  ! '  and  the  whole  house  swarms 
with  cats,  and  dogs,  and  bats — for  they  say  they  are  not 
quite  sure  which  is  Chiosiu,  and  that  they  had  better  be 
kind  to  the  lot  than  run  the  chance  of  treating  him 
badly  ;  the  consequence  is,  all  these  brutes  are  fed  on 
my  rice  and  meat,  and  now  I  am  driven  out  of  doors, 
and  called  an  unnatural  parent,  because  I  killed  a  mos- 
quito which  bit  me." 

We  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  old  man's  tribula- 
tion, but  gave  him  some  sound  advice,  which  was  to  clear 
his  house  of  the  old  women,  and  that  then  his  wife,  re- 
moved from  their  baneful  influence,  would  no  doubt 
listen  to  reason. 

He  smiled  at  our  inexperience,  and  said  it  was  very 
good  advice,  but  unfortunately  it  could  not  be  followed, 
for  we  might  just  as  well  have  told  him  to  turn  the  re- 
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doubtable  Ten-jo  off  O-yama  as  to  expel  the  old  women 
from  his  house ;  and  as  to  his  wife  listening  to  reason  on 
the  subject,  there  was  no  chance  of  it,  unless  the  mos- 
quitoes were  to  bite  her  as  they  had  bitten  him,  and  he 
was  afraid  she  was  too  tough  for  them. 

Another  grievance,  which  seemed  to  press  sorely  on 
him,  was  that  the  presence  of  all  these  animals,  and  the 
immunity  extended  to   them,  through  their   supposed, 
connection  with  the  defunct  Chiosiu,  did  not  add  to  thee 
cleanliness  of  his  establishment ;  and  as  every  Japanese, , 
no  matter  how  low  his  station,  or  how  small  his  dwelling, . 
prides  himself  upon  its    exquisite  neatness,   this  must 
even  have  outweighed  his  personal  discomfort. 

Everywhere  is  this  cleanliness  noticeable.     The  mat- 
ting on  the  floors  of  the  poorest  habitations  is  scrupu- 
lously clean.     The  utensils,  mostly  made  of  wood,  are- 
scoured  and  polished  perpetually,  until  they  always  look 
as  if  they  had  just  left  the  hands  of  the  carpenter. 

We  have  sometimes  stayed  at  farm-houses  for  a  few 
days,  and  in  the  event  of  a  scarcity  of  tables,  we  have 
not  had  the  slightest  objection  to  having  our  meals  laid 
out  on  the  floor,  and  partaking  of  them  sitting  a  he 
Turque,  or  lying  at  full  length,  which  latter  position  was 
only  objectionable  as  being  decidedly  detrimental  to 
digestion ;  however,  that  was  a  matter  of  little  moment 
in  those  days  of  constant  riding  and  hard  exercise. 

Certain  curious  ceremonies  and  customs,  connected 
with  this  admirable  quality,  cleanliness,  show  how  highly 
it  is  esteemed. 

Some  of  us  accompanied  Sir  Harry  Parkes  on  a  journey 
from  Osaka  to  a  place  called  Surma,  when  nearly  the 
whole  breadth  of  Japan  was  traversed. 
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All  along  the  route,  Japanese  outriders  preceded  the 
British  Minister  and  his  suite,  for  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing the  houses  in  the  different  villages  where  the  party 
was  to  halt  for  refreshment  and  rest. 

Outside  each  of  these  houses,  on  either  side  of  the 
door,  a  pile  of  sand  and  dust,  a  pail  of  clean  water,  and  a 
broom  were  placed,  to  show  the  guest  that  the  house 
had  been  swept  and  garnished  for  their  reception ;  and 
no  mere  empty  form  did  this  ever  turn  out  to  be. 

Besides  this,  at  every  door  of  the  village  streets  they 
passed  through  a  broom  rested,  to  indicate  that  should 
the  party  by  chance  wish  to  stop  at  any  house,  they 
would  find  it  prepared  and  ready  for  them. 

Of  course  such  civility  as  this  awaited  not  the  ordi- 
nary traveller,  and  was  paid  to  Sir  Harry  Parkes  as 
being  the  guest  of  the  Tycoon. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  they  passed  through 
had  most  of  them  never  seen  a  tojin ;  some  had  never 
even  heard  of  such  a  being;  and  the  little  band  of 
Englishmen  travelling  through  the  midst  of  millions  of 
these  people  was  an  object  of  the  most  intense  wonder 
and  astonishment  wherever  it  went.  A  lady  who  was 
one  of  the  party  excited  more  interest  and  amazement 
than  any  one  else,  and  though  multitudes — so  numerous 
that  all  round  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  sea  of 
heads  surging  and  swaying  about — thronged  them  on 
every  side,  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  tojin,  still 
they  were  never  obtrusive  enough  to  impede  the  onward 
course  of  the  party. 

An  official  preceded  thorn  on  horseback;  and  one 
single  wave  of  his  fan  was  enough  to  make  the  dense 
crowds  crouch  down  and  bow  their  heads. 
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Faces  were  to  be   seen  surrounding  them,  some   ex- 
pressive of  nothing  but  astonishment,   some  of  hatred, 
'  and  others,  mostly  amongst  the  women  and  children,  of 
utter  terror. 

A  different  wave  of  the  official's  fan,  which  would 
have  been  obeyed  as  implicitly  as  the  first,  might  have 
been  the  signal  for  the  massacre  of  the  hated  and  dreaded 
tojins,  and  not  one  of  the  party  could  possibly  have 
escaped  to  tell  the  tale  of  treachery. 

This  was  not  by  any  means  an  unlikely  contingency  ; 
for  though,  in  our  humble  opinion,  we  believe  that  the 
Japanese  are  naturally  the  reverse  of  treacherous,  still,  so 
imbued  are  they  with  a  fanatical  love  of  their  country, 
and  so  inimical  to  its  prosperity  do  they  believe  the 
presence  of  the  foreigner  to  be,  that  the  end  to  be  at- 
tained— namely,  to  get  rid  of  him — justifies  the  means, 
no  matter  how  foul  and  treacherous. 

This  feeling  does  not  exist  in  places  where  the  natives 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  likely  to  lead  to 
their  benefit,  instead  of  to  their  ruin,  is  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations ;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country  the 
assassin  and  murderer  of  a  tojin  is  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  a  patriot. 

Yery  nearly  the  same  party,  at  the  commencement  of 
this  year,  was  attacked  in  a  street  at  Kioto — one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Japan,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Mikado — by  a  body  of  fanatics,  who  rushed  upon  them 
with  their  terrible  two-handed  swords,  and,  before  they 
could  be  stopped  in  their  murderous  work,  wounded 
eight  of  the  mounted  escort  and  guard. 

One  of  these  wretched  would-be  assassins  was  wounded 
and  secured ;  and  after  remaining  several  days  iii  charge 

o2 
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of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Legation,  he  was  handed 
over  to  the  Japanese  authorities,  who  executed  him. 

Before  his  death,  he  repeatedly  expressed  the  greatest 
sorrow  and  contrition  for  his  crime,  not  in  any  hopes  of 
reprieve,  but  because,  he  said,  he  had  learned  how  kind 
and  good  the  tojins  were ;  and  had  he  known  this,  instead 
of  believing,  as  he  had  been  taught,  that  they  were  more 
devils  than  human  beings,  he  would  never  have  made  an 
attempt  on  their  lives. 

Our  experiences  of  Japan  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  Yokohama  and  its  neighbourhood. 

For  this  we  were  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  the  naval  officers  on  the  station,  who  were 
ever  ready  to  come  forward  with  offers  of  passages  and 
trips  in  their  ships.  In  this  way  nearly  every  portion 
accessible  to  Europeans  has  been  visited  by  us,  and 
many  pleasant  days  have  we  passed  afloat  as  the  guests 
of  our  gallant  and  hospitable  brethren  of  the  sister 
service. 

We  hope,  wherever  these  kind  Mends  are, — doubtless 
now  in  every  portion  of  the  globe, — that  they  entertain 
as  pleasing  recollections  of  our  intercourse  as  we  do. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  trips  that  we  became  witnesses 
of  how  a  complete  cure  for  sea-sickness  was  effected ;  and, 
in  a  spirit  of  philanthropy,  we  publish  it  to  the  world. 

Base  indeed  is  the  mortal  who,  cognizant  of  a  method 
of  lessening  any  of  the  evils  to  which  his  fellow-creatures 
are  heirs,  keeps  it  locked  up  in  his  bosom,  and  imparts 
it  not  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

Let  us  not,  then,  be  silent. 

ITow  many  remedies  have  been  confidently  recom- 
mended'for  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  sea-sickness,  and 
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liow  signally,  when  they  have  been  adopted,  have  they 

failed  ! 

We  do  not  say  onr  treatment  is  infallible,  by  any 
means;  bnt  we  only  state  that  we  can  vouch  for  the 
success  attending  it  in  the  particular  case  we  are  about 

to  cite. 

We  were  proceeding  to  one  of  the  northern  ports  of 

Japan  in  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships. 

The  presence  on  board  of  one  of  the  fair  daughters  of 
Eve  shed,  as  usual,  its  refining  and  softening  influence 
on  all  around. 

Everything  had  been  prepared  for  her  reception  with 
a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  sensitive  susceptibilities  of 
the  feminine  nature. 

Even  the  ship's  dog,  whose  name  we  may  describe  as 
not  being  peculiarly  fitted  for  polite  circles,  was  re- 
christened  for  the  nonce ;  and  the  sailors  were  par- 
ticularly warned  not  to  call  him  by  his  proper — or 
rather,  his  improper — title,  on  pain  of  having  their  grog 
stopped. 

Everything,  including  the  sea,  went  smoothly  for  the 
first  day ;  but  alas  !  on  the  second,  our  fair  voyager 
succumbed  to  the  dreadful  malady,  and  we  missed  from 
the  deck  her  fascinating  smile  and  musical  laugh. 

Every  plan  that  could  be  thought  of  was  suggested, 
but  the  fair  sufferer  entreated  to  be  left  alone  in  her 
misery. 

At  last,  her  husband  insisted  on  her  coming  on  deck 
for  fresh  air,  and  she  was  supported,  tottering  and  feeble, 
to  an  arm-chair  on  the  poop. 

There  she  sat,  listless  and  weary,  a  picture  of  physical 
prostration  painful  to  contemplate. 
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Alas  !  where  is  the  slightly  coquettish  air  of  yes- 
terday? Where  is  the  jaunty  little  hat  which — why, 
surely  that  can't  be  it?     Yes;  but  oh,  how  unrecog- 

+ 

nisable  as  the  jaunty  little  hat  of  the  clay  before  ! 
Besting  on  the  head,  so  as  to  obscure  completely  the 
vision  of  one  usually — but  alas  !  not  now — bright  eye, 
it  bears  unmistakable  traces  of  having  recently  occupied 
a  very  cramped  position  between  the  fair  owner's  head 
and  the  pillow. 

The  whole  figure,  generally  so  natty  and  trim,  sur- 
mounted by  the  battered  little  hat  with  its  draggled 
feather,  betokens  an  utter  callousness  and  disregard  to 
appearances. 

Who  can  gainsay  the  power  of  sea-sickness,  when  it 
can  thus  crush  out  for  the  time  the  inborn  love  of 
admiration  implanted  in  the  breast  of  woman  ? 

Don't  think,  fair  reader,  that  we  speak  slightingly  of 
the  latter  feeling.  We  find  no  fault  with  it — quite  the 
reverse.  Without  it,  where  would  be  those  little  airs 
and  graces  which  are  so  enchanting  and  captivating  ? 
Where  would  be  those  bright  smiles,  those  soft  glances, 
those  winning  ways — where,  in  short,  would  be  every- 
thing which  makes  you — makes  you — what  you  are  ? 

Weaker  and  weaker  the  sufferer  became,  but  she  still 
persistently  refused  to  try  any  of  the  many  suggested 
remedies. 

At  last  a  brilliant  thought  struck  one  of  the  party,  and 
now  we  are  about  to  tell  the  secret,  the  disclosure  of 
which  is  to  confer  a  benefit  on  mankind. 

A  new  medicine  bottle  was  procured  from  the  surgery, 
and  into  it  a  scientifically-mixed  "champagne  cocktail" 
was  poured    by  one   who   had   earned   for   himself  an 
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honourable  and  well- deserved  distinction  by  the  manu- 
facture of  this  insinuating  beverage.  The  bottle,  after 
being  filled,  had  the  following  direction  labelled  on  it : 
"To  be  well  shaken  before  taken.  The  dose  to  be 
repeated  at  intervals  of  one  hour  until  relief  is  pro- 
cured." 

These  directions  being  strictly  adhered  to  on  the  part 
of  the  invalid,  we  had  the  pleasure  in  two  hours  of  wit- 
nessing a  perfect  cure  wrought. 

The  musical  laugh  once  more  struck  j)leasantly  on  our 
ears.  The  battered  little  hat  was  pinched  and  patted 
into  shape,  its  feather  combed,  and  its  position  rectified ; 
and  this  happy  state  of  things  lasted  for  the  remainder 
of  the  passage. 

If  the  lady  in  question  ever  sees  this,  she  will  learn 
for  the  first  time  that  "  the  horrid  medicine,  which,  oh 
dear,  she  was  sure  she  could  never  take,"  and  which, 
after  it  had  been  tasted,  was  "  not  so  nasty  after  all," 
was  made  up  by  a  wild  young  naval  lieutenant  in  the 
ward-room,  and  not,  as  she  supposed,  by  a  staid  old 
medical  officer  in  the  surgery. 


CHAPTEE  XIV.* 

DRAG    HUNT   BY   MOONLIGHT. 
"  Sic  magnis  componere  parva  solebam." 

Even  in  this  remote  corner  of  the  world  we  try  to  keep 
ivp  in  some  shape  or  other  the  taste  for  sports  instilled 
into  ns  by  onr  fathers  in  the  old  country.  May  it  be 
long  ere  the  force  of  their  few,  bnt  honest  old  precepts, 
and  better  still,  of  their  example, — straightgoing  and  no 
craning, — loving  fair  field  and  no  favour, — cease  to  be  felt 
by  their  Vagabond  Sons  !  Who  does  not  remember  the 
time  when,  on  one  of  those  perfections  of  feather-weight 
hunters — a  clever,  well-bred  pony — he  first  essayed  to 
follow  the  governor — who,  perchance  in  the  excitement 
of  the  chase  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  he  is  giving 
his  hopeful  a  lead,  rides  only  for  the  hounds,  till  a 
yawner  on  the  landing  side  makes  him  pull  up  short,  and 
he  looks  round  just  in  time  to  see  the  pony  picking  his 
hind  legs  out,  as  only  a  pony  can  do,  and  the  young  'ivn 
scrambling  back  into  his  saddle  after  an  agonising 
interval  spent  on  the  neck  of  his  steed  ? 

It  is  the  memory  of  clays  like  this,  and  its  effects  on 
our  tastes  and  inclinations,  that  will  always  help  to 
bear  down  the  monotony,  and  soften  much  that  is  dis- 
agreeable in  our  foreign  service. 

*  Keprinted  from  Daily's  Magazine* 
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It  is  great  presumption  on  our  part  thus  to  inflict  our 
sentiments  on  our  readers ;  but — had  we  the  pen  of  a 
certain  Colonel  who  holds  as  forward  a  place  over  the 
grassy  slopes  of  Leicestershire  as  over  the  less  stiffly 
enclosed  fields  of  fiction,  and  whom  for  years  we  have 
looked  up  to  with  much  the  same  kind  of  veneration  as 
we  can  imagine  the  Greeks  in  the  olden  days  to  have 
entertained  for  their  poet-warrior,  Sophocles — then  might 
we  speak  on  this  subject,  and  each  of  you  would  seem  to 
see  his  own  thoughts  before  him. 

We  suppose  but  few  of  "  ours  "  can  be  heirs  to  "  ten 
thousand'1  a  year,  or  they  "would  take  more  care  of 
themselves  " — a  theory  so  ably  demonstrated  to  us  the 
other  day  by  Mr.  Punch.  When  we  say  the  other  day, 
we  forget  that  it  takes  two  full  months  for  anything  in 
the  shape  of  newspapers  to  reach  us  out  here.  Certain 
it  is,  though,  that  the  suggestion  that  the  next  "  chasse  " 
should  be  by  moonlight  was  seized  and  acted  upon ;  and 
it  was  forthwith  determined  that  a  Drag  should  be  run, 
weather  and  Dame  Luna  permitting,  after  dinner  on  the 
following  guest  night ;  it  being  expected,  and,  we  think 
you  will  agree  with  us,  with  good  reason,  that  a  con- 
vivial evening  and  the  music  of  the  band  would  exercise 
a  beneficial  influence  on  any  who  might  be  wavering 
between  the  two  rival  virtues  of  valour  and  discretion, 
and  bring  many  a  doubtful  recruit  into  the  ranks. 

Full  warning  of  time  and  place  was  given  to  the 
civilians ;  and  devout  prayers  were  sent  up  that,  on  this 
occasion  at  least,  the  goddess  of  the  night  would  deign 
to  shine  forth,  and  turn  black  darkness  into  light.  The 
day  preceding  the  eventful  night  was  not  a  promising 
one,  high  winds  alone  confining  the  spiteful  malice  of 
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the  rain  to  fitful  showers,  and  the  sun  went  below  the 
horizon  without  having  given  us  even  a  glimpse  of  his 
face. 

After  dinner  a  general  rush  was  made  to  look  at  the 
weather,  when  anything  but  an  encouraging  prospect 
presented  itself. 

The  moon  was  just  rising  and  struggling  hard  to  peep 
through  the  dark  masses  of  rain- cloud  that  obscured  the 
sky,  and  rendered  it  impossible  to  see  more  than  fifty 
yards  ahead. 

Fortunately,  however,  a  strong  wind  still  prevailed ; 
and,  as  the  moon  got  higher,  the  heavens  began  to  clear 
a  little,  and  objects  became  less  obscure. 

This  raised  many  a  sinking  heart ;  and  the  good  cheer 
and  dry  champagne  having,  as  had  been  anticipated, 
their  full  effect  on  one  or  two  who,  when  questioned 
beforehand,  had  looked  the  other  way  and  answered,  "  I 
don't  know;  I  shall  see  how  I  feel,"  but  who  now 
ordered  their  horses  with  the  air  of  men  determined  to 
do  or  die,  a  good  muster  was  expected.  Indeed,  several 
who  had  been  foremost  in  scoffing  at  what  it  pleased 
them  to  call  "a  mad  frolic,"  and  had  been  casting  forth 
bad  jokes  about  "moon-struck  idiots,  &c,  &c. — wit 
which  enjoyed  at  the  most  but  a  one-sided  appreciation 
— even  these  now  went  so  far  as  to  volunteer  to  "trot 
out  and  see  what  was  going  on." 

Now  let  us  get  forward  to  the  meet ;  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasional  bright  moments,  when  the 
aforesaid  goddess,  womanlike  in  her  fickleness,  lifts  her 
dark  veil,  and  condescends  to  light  up  the  scene,  we 
will  glance  around  and  "take  stock"  of  those  already 
assembled. 
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There  is  a  "  goodish "  field  out,  considering  all 
things. 

The  Garrison  show  up  well  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  uniform  adopted  for  the 
occasion,  viz.,  nightgowns  and  nightcaps,  knee-breeches 
and  bare  legs. 

The  moment  you  look  at  them,  though,  you  cannot 
help  remarking  the  absence  of  any  and  all  that  could 
possibly  be  classed  under  the  denomination  of  "  the  Old 
Hands."  It  is  curious,  but  no  less  true,  that,  on  occa- 
sions like  the  present,  they  never  do  turn  out. 

They  must  be  fully  aware  at  what  a  dead  lock  promo- 
tion is  nowadays,  and  yet  they  have  not  generosity 
enough  to  give  us  the  chance  of  a  single  step.  Most 
assuredly  Her  Gracious  Majesty  cannot  complain  that 
her  old  and  tried  warriors  run  any  risk  of  depriving  the 
country  of  their  services  !  Perhaps  if  we  were  all 
field-officers,  or,  at  all  events,  a  grade  higher  than  that 
of  subaltern, — an  epithet  often  bestowed  on  us  by  the 
evil-disposed  with  an  air  of  supreme  contempt,  not  un- 
mixed with  an  affectation  of  benign  pity, — then  should 
we  save  our  poor  mothers  much  painful  anxiety.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  a  deputation  of  these  much  and  long 
suffering  angels,  acting  on  this  hypothesis,  might  wait 
on  the  "powers  that  be"  (whoever  they  be,  whether  at 
Horse  Guards  or  War  Office),  and  induce  them  to  do 
something  for  us  ?  Happy  thought !  Let  it  be 
tried ! 

To  return  :  how  proud  should  we  be  to  see  him  who 
leads  us  on  parade  heading  us  also  in  the  field — cheering 
us  on  to  follow  him,  even  as  he  did  the  gallant  lot  who 
swam   the   Taku  ditch  in   the    teeth    of  its   barbarous. 
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defenders !  Lie  has  the  reputation,  too,  of  being  the 
owner  of  a  Flyer.  However,  let  us  pass  on,  as  we  hope 
he  will  should  this  meet  his  eye. 

We  miss,  too,  that  dauntless  brave,  the  nearest  objects 
to  whose  heart  are  his  Queen  and  Country,  and  who  is 
never  so  truly  happy  as  when  celebrating  those  two  great 
anniversaries — the  memorable  occasion  on  which  he  took 
the  shilling  and  the  oath  to  serve  Her  Majesty  and 
St.  Patrick's  day. 

To  leave  the  Major,  and  turn  to  a  minor  celebrity, — 
where  is  that  gallant  Captain,  well  known  on  the  Yoko- 
hama turf  ? — and  he,  too,  hails  from  the  green  isle  of 
Erin — one  whose  manly  voice  may  ofttimes  be  heard 
discoursing  holy  maxims  to  the  unenlightened  minds 
of  the  naked  savage  bettoes,  making  their  conscience 
prick  their  souls  even  as  does  the  sharp  rowel  of  his 

spur  their .     They  wear  no  trousers,  gentle  reader. 

However,  if  we  get  into  personalities,  we  shall  also  be 
getting  into  hot  water ;  but  whoso  the  cap  fitteth,  let 
him  put  it  on,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  he  will  hardly 
lose  by  the  transaction. 

Turning  from  these  who  are  not  here,  let  us  look  at 
those  who  are. 

From  the  following  descriptions  you  will  not  be  likely 
to  pick  out  the  writer  of  this  talented  chapter.  His 
own  portrait  is  not  painted  by  himself,  and  thus  he  need 
feign  no  self-flattering  mock-modesty  ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  he  indulge  his  conceit  by  dubbing  himself  a 
hero. 

Still,  so  flattering  do  some  of  our  artist's  remarks 
appear,  that  we  should  fully  expect  them  to  be  followed 
by  a  modest  request  for  the  loan  of  some   "  ready,"  did 
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not  the  state  of  our  finances  utterly  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  doing  so  with  any  chance  of  success. 

First  of  all,  we  note  a  distinguished  staff- officer,  who 
occasionally,  when  forming  part  of  a  brilliant  suite  (or 
suit,  as  one  thoroughly  good  sportsman,  who  would  have 
been  hunting  the  hounds  for  us  to-night,  had  not  the  fell 
climate  of  China  sent  him  home  a  sickly  invalid,  ex- 
pressed it),  has  performed  a  prominent,  but  unwilling, 
part  in  amusing  a  crowded  audience.  On  field-days  his 
spirited  charger  takes  the  first  opportunity  of  occupying 
what  he  evidently  looks  upon  as  his  proper  place,  and 
pushing  himself  alongside  the  Commandant's  venerable 
quadruped,  much  to  the  perturbation  of  their  respective 
riders,  no  power  on  earth  will  induce  him  to  quit  his 
position.  A  good  rider,  though,  is  the  Aide,  and 
especially  good  is  he  in  a  two-mile  race  if  he  has  got  a 
horse  under  him  that  can  stay.  Such  a  one  had  he 
once,  and  his  name  was  Sea-gull. 

Alas  !  it  would  grieve  his  fond  parent's  heart  if  she 
were  to  see  him  now !  That  worn-out  night-shirt  is 
but  a  fair  specimen  of  the  present  state  of  the  kit, 
which  her  thoughtful  care  had  brought  almost  to  per- 
fection when  the  "Holy  Boys"  went  first  on  foreign 
service. 

Here  is  one,  too,  whom  a  long  sojourn  amongst  the 
barbarians  has  affected  strongly,  but  in  a  different  way. 
Once  an  exquisite  of  the  first  water,  he  has  gone  down 
in  the  social  scale,  and  grown  rougher  and  coarser  under 
what  he  has  suffered,  till  here  we  find  him,  got  up  like  a 
mountebank,  about  to  ride  to  a  drag  by  moonlight; 
those  delicate  lower  limbs  that  it  was  once  a  pride  to 
King  Poole  to  show  off  to  advantage,  now  actually  ex- 
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posed  to  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  what  is  perhaps 
but  little  less  disagreeable  to  his  feelings — the  bites  of 
mosquitoes.  All  that  now  remain  of  his  former  gran- 
deur are  his  flowing  whiskers,  and  a  strong  smell  of 
u  the  most  delicious  'air  oil." 

In  grateful  contrast  to  the  woeful  habiliments  of  our 
last  friend  comes  out  the  befrilled  and  embroidered  gar- 
ment of  Belleville. 

A  cloud  is  passing  over  the  moon. 

Never  mind  !  the  Fenian's  fiery  cranium  blazes  out 
the  more  conspicuously  in  the  darkness.  Not  a  bad 
beacon  to  follow,  either,  for  his  heart  is  in  the  right 
place,  and  he  will  push  along  close  to  the  hounds,  or 
wherever  the  white  China  pony,  who  has  about  as  much 
mouth  as  a  tree,  chooses  to  take  him. 

Then  there  is  the  hard-riding  little  medico,  who  objects 
extremely  to  being  balked  at  his  fences,  hurling  at  the 
unfortunate  culprit  who  has  been  guilty  of  such  an  act 
the  awful,  but  almost  rmintelligible,  expletive,  "  You 
cwothed  me,  thir  !  " 

He  bestrides  a  would-be  steeple-chaser,  rejoicing  in 
the  name  of  Pluck,  so  called  on  the  Incus  a  non  lucendo 
principle,  for  a  more  thorough  cur  never  existed. 

A  little  on  the  left,  and  in  conscious  superiority 
holding  himself  somewhat  aloof  from  the  common  herd, 
stands  the  Pig.  LTis  noble  proportions  strike  the  eye 
at  once.  That  unfortunate  off-fore,  though,  has  cost 
Tweeker  and  his  groom  many  an  anxious  consultation. 
No  pains  have  been  spared  to  bring  him  out  fit  to-night ; 
and,  before  starting,  the  doubtful  limb  was  carefully 
bathed  for  seventeen  minutes  in  one  pint  of  hot  water 
and    two    of    cold.      Much    wholesome    discipline    is 
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exercised  in  that  stable ;  and  the  Pig  knows  right  well 
that,  should  he  misbehave  himself  to-night,  his  reward 
will  be  "  a  good  licking  "  and  "  a  dose  of  physic." 

Before  leaving  the  Garrison  we  must  notice  one  more 
of  its  representatives. 

A  member  of  a  Scotch  regiment,  Podgy  has  only 
lately  arrived  in  Japan,  and  says  he  hardly  understands 
the  "  dwops  of  this  countwy  "  yet.  We  hope  he  may 
not  buy  his  experience  too  dearly. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  the  civilians.  They  have  turned 
out  in  very  fair  numbers ;  but  we  can  only  see  four  who 
really  look  like  going.  Of  the  remainder,  some  mean  to 
await  the  finish  of  the  drag,  which  will  be  close  to  the 
meet ;  others,  feeling  safer  in  trusting  to  their  own  legs 
than  those  of  their  quadrupeds,  intend  to  follow  on  foot. 
These  four,  though,  are  likely  to  hold  their  own.  That 
one  in  the  neat  breeches  and  boots  has  long  been  known 
at  Shanghai,  and,  if  his  reputation  be  a  true  one,  there 
are  but  few  amateur  jocks  in  this  part  of  the  world  who 
can  beat  him. 

De  Lis  let  us  call  him.  Many  will  recognise  him 
under  that  name.     And  his  companion — who  is  he  ? 

Why,  surely  that  is  Jorrocks  personified  !  Have  not 
that  jolly  round  red  face  and  good-humoured  counte- 
nance been  familiar  to  us  for  years  ?  Yes  ;  so  striking  is 
the  likeness  that  he  might  have  been  the  original  model 
for  poor  Leech's  pencil,  dressed  as  he  is,  too,  in  pink 
and  hunting  cap.  Jorrocks,  though,  if  we  remember 
right,  used  to  wear  a  low-crowned,  broad-brimmed 
beaver. 

Another  of  the  four  is  a  resident  of  Yokohama,  and 
he  will  try  hard  to  Cope  with  the  strangers,  though  he 
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suffers  terribly  from  Corns — so  much  so  that  at  the  very 
sound  of  the  word  he  has  been  known  to  shake  like  an 
Aspen  all  over. 

We  have  just  time  to  see  that  a  few  more  men  on 
horseback,  and  a  good  many  on  foot — a  great  proportion 
of  both  being  still  in  dining  costume — make  up  the  meet, 
when  a  rate  and  the  crack  of  a  whip — for  in  the  Yoko- 
hama Hunt  they  act  on  the  principle  that  noise  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins — announce  the  approach  of  the  hounds, 
and  j)rcsently  the  forms  of  two  horsemen  loom  through 
the  uncertain  moonlight. 

They  are  considerably  behind  their  time ;  for  when 
about  half-way  to  the  rendezvous,  they  crossed  the  fresh 
trail  of  a  fox,  and  breaking  away,  rattled  him  about  the 
hills,  making  the  silent  woods  ring  with  their  melody. 
It  was  not  till  their  two  attendants  had  holloaed 
themselves  hoarse  that  they  succeeded  in  getting  the 
truants  back,  and  then  with  the  loss  of  a  couple  and  a 
half. 

But  how  is  this  ?     Where  is  oiu'  worthy  master  ? 

Let  me  answer  your  question  with  another.  Think 
you  that  if  you  or  we  were  blessed  (as  a  rule,  is  it  a 
blessing  ?)  with  a  help-meet  for  us,  that  she  would  allow 
us  to  be  risking  our  necks — born  to  bear  meekly  the 
conjugal  yoke — while  she  lies  waiting  for  us  to  be 
brought  home  on  a  shutter  ?  Moreover,  here  she  would 
scarcely  have  even  this  poor  consolation,  for  the  country- 
people  have  not  yet  arrived  at  an  appreciation  of  the 
luxury  of  shutters,  though  civilisation  has  already  made 
so  much  progress  that  on  a  recent  occasion  an  unhappy 
friend  of  ours  succeeded  in  getting  himself  conveyed 
home   in   a   wheelbarrow,    insisting   all   the   while  that 
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u  that  confounded  leader  would  keep  looking  him  in  the 
face  !  " 

"We  miss,  too,  our  indefatigable  first  whip,  with  his 
ready  smile  and  his  familiar  "  Yaup,  yaup  !  " 

It  is  certainly  not  faint  heart  that  keeps  Mulvey 
away  to-night,  else  would  he  not  so  often  have  won  fair 
lady.  To-morrow  he  will  lark  over  some  of  the  biggest 
jumps  in  the  line;  nay,  he  may  even  try  a  "header" 
down  "  Solon's  Success  !  "* 

Who,  then,  are  bringing  up  the  pack  ? 

First,  let  us  take  him  on  the  big  but  rather  leggy- 
looking  black. 

Even  in  his  present  costume  there  is  a  decided 
"hossey"  look  about  him,  as  he  sits  easy  and  at  home 
in  his  saddle.  His  trim  little  whiskers  cut  off  square 
with  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and  round  close-cropped 
head,  would  admirably  become  one  of  those  gentry 
peculiar  to  the  great  stables  in  the  shires,  whose  only 
ostensible  occupation,  after  attending  to  their  own 
personal  comfort  and  apj)earance,  would  seem  to  consist 
in  "looking  out  two  to  send  on  for  the  guv'nor  to- 
morrow." 

Ruff's  "  Racing  Calendar"  and  Baily's  "  Guide  to  the 
Turf"  have  stood  to  him  much  in  the  light — though 
hardly,  we  will  hope,  in  the  place — of  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  since  he  first  learnt  to  read ;  and  his  highest  ambi- 
tion in  life  is  to  be  able  to  tell  you  without  hesitation 
the  name  of  the  granclam  of  the  horse  that  ran  third  for 

*  Supposed  to  be  the  biggest  and  most  trying  jump  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  being  an  overhanging  drop  of  fully  twelve  feet  in  height.  It  is 
so  called  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  first  negotiated  by  a  pony 
called  Solon. 
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the  Chester  Cup  in  such-and-such  a  year,  or  who  rode 
that  filly  by  Orlando  in  her  maiden  race. 

It  is  an  edifying  and  instructive  study  to  watch  him, 
on  the  arrival  of  each  mail,  clutch  at  "  Bell,"  and 
choosing  some  quiet  corner,  settle  himself  down  to  enjoy 
it.  He  eats  not,  neither  does  he  drink,  till  every  word 
of  its  contents  is  mastered ;  when  he  rises  with  a  weary 
sigh,  like  a  boy  who  has  feasted  on  plum-pudding  till  he 
can  stow  away  no  more,  then  spits  and  begets  himself  to 
his  ordinary  vocations. 

If  you  want  a  pilot  to-night,  you  cannot  do  better  than 
choose  little  B.  How  he  came  by  that  sobriquet  is  not 
generally  known.  Some  say  that  in  the  early  part  of 
his  education  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  mastering 
his  ABC,  and  for  a  long  time  stuck  half-way.  It  may 
be  so ;  but  we  fancy  we  have  heard  another  story 
which,  if  true,  would  make  him  out  to  be  an  object  of 
intense  admiration  and  endearment  to  the  British  soldier. 

The  sight  of  the  black  reminds  one  of  the  absence  of 
his  late  owner,  who  so  often  steered  old  Pericles  to  victory. 
A  member  of  a  scientific  corps,  Bones'  great  aim  and 
business  is  to  master  the  science  of  riding  ;  and,  as  far  as 
steeple-chasing  is  concerned,  we  fancy  he  has  succeeded 
pretty  well. 

Tough  as  leather  and  full  of  pluck  and  keenness,  he 
would  have  been  the  first  to  promote  a  lark  of  this  kind. 
An  accident,  however,  prevents  his  appearing  on  the 
scene  to-night ;  and  B.,  who  is  glad  of  the  mount,  has 
been  delegated  to  represent  him  on  Pericles. 

There  is  only  one  more  to  be  "  told  off,"  and  then  we 
will  lay  the  hounds  on,  or  the  scent  will  be  cold.  Him, 
we  mean,  on  the  chestnut,  whose  flowing  mane  and  tail 
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give  him  the  appearance  of  a  lady's  horse  rather  than  of 
the  sort  of  animal  for  this  rongh-and-tumble  country. 
Still,  when  the  hounds  are  running,  you  will  see  Iona 
going  as  strong  as  a  little  elephant,  and  the  whole  heart 
and  soul  of  "the  Child" — under  this  nom  de  guerre 
many  will  recollect  his  bare-faced  cheek  (N.B.  this  is  a 
goak) — in  the  fun. 

Eather  a  good  specimen  of  a  child,  you  will  think,  as 
there  is  about  six  feet  of  him,  and  every  bit  as  hard  as 
nails,  from  his  recent  training  for  the  Yokohama  Spring 
Meeting.  His  old  governor,  of  whom,  as  a  true  sports- 
man, he  is  justly  proud,  has  evidently  brought  him  up 
on  the  principle  of  "  sparing  the  (Nim)rod  and  spoiling 
the  'Child;'"  not  that  he  seems  to  have  done  that 
altogether  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things,  for  the  Child 
occasionally  mounts  the  winged  steed,  and  sitting  down 
on  old  Pegasus,  sends  him  along  with  as  good  a  will  as 
he  does  the  chestnut,  in  both  cases,  perhaps,  occasionally 
coming  to  grief  in  trying  too  big  a  leap. 

We  are  all  here  now,  so  let  us  make  a  start  before 
that  big  black  cloud  gets  over  the  moon. 

A  lantern  has  been  hung  up  on  the  top  of  a  building 
named  as  the  trysting-place,  and  will  serve  as  a  beacon 
to  guide  us  in  at  the  finish.  The  above  building  is  a 
straggling  Japanese  house,  built  in  the  usual  way  of 
wood  and  paper,  and  aspires — so  proclaims  a  large  white 
board  over  the  entrance — to  the  title  of  Coffee-shop.  A 
rather  good-looking  moosmi  does  the  honours  of  the 
establishment,  which,  as  far  as  one  can  perceive,  consists 
of  about  a  dozen  old  bottles  arranged  on  a  shelf  in 
company  with  five  or  six  cups  and  saucers,  a  long  table, 
and  two  wooden  benches.      "What  honours  there  are  to 
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do  we  cannot  guess.  That  they  do  not  sell  coffee  we  know ; 
for  in  a  moment  of  weakness  we  once  asked  for  some 
on  onr  way  ont  for  an  early  ride,  when  we  were  answered 
by  a  merry  cackle  and  a  "no  got."  Certain  it  is,  though, 
that  it  is  a  favourite  resort  for  the  soldiers  at  all  hours. 

"Well,  come  along;  we  must  idle  no  longer  ;  so  put 
'em  down  to  the  left,  it  was  somewhere  about  there  that 
the  drag  should  have  started." 

A  cast  of  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  in  this  direction 
produces  no  result  beyond  the  discovery  that  it  is  very 
blind  going ;  for  already  there  are  several  scrambles,  but 
no  falls.     We  then  proceed  to  try  on  round  to  the  right. 

The  little  fellows  scatter  themselves  well  and  work 
hard,  in  hopes  of  getting  hold  of  something.  "  Give 
'em  time  ;  we  shall  hit  it  off  directly.  Look  out  !  that 
is  an  awkward  little  drop  ;  "  and  the  words  are  scarcely 
out  of  our  mouth  when  we  hear  that  delicious  identical 
"  'Old  Hup  " — you  all  remember  it  ? — and  looking  round 
we  see  Jorrocks's  burly  form  flying  over  the  head  of 
his  steed,  himself  wallowing  in  the  plough.  It  would 
want  a  strangely  strong  and  straight  pair  of  fore-legs  to 
bear  up  against  the  weight  of  fifteen  honest  stone  when 
landing  from  the  top  of  a  five-foot  bank.  Never  mind  ; 
it  is  soft  falling,  and  no  one  will  be  able  to  see  to-night 
that  the  pink  has  been  dirtied.  Our  obese  friend  picks 
himself  up  apparently  none  the  worse;  and,  after  mutter- 
ing an  incantation  over  his  pony's  eyes,  that  he  possibly 
imagines  may  have  some  effect  in  making  him  sec 
better  in  the  dark,  rolls  himself  into  the  saddle.  This 
little  catastrophe  will,  we  hope,  teach  the  bay  to  be 
careful,  and  in  future  to  creep  a  little  more  at  his 
drops. 
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A  few  more  jumps  enable  the  ponies  to  get  the 
measure  of  their  leaps  better,  and  they  soon  begin  to 
calculate  their  distance  and  take  off  almost  as  surely 
as  in  the  daytime. 

Isow  old  Comus  feathers  a  bit  with  his  unnaturally 
big  stern ;  at  the  same  moment  Wonder  drops  his  nose 
and  starts  off  in  that  dot-and-go-one,  hesitating  sort  of 
canter  that  seems  to  be  the  natural  pace  of  a  hound 
during  the  first  few  seconds  of  a  find,  when,  as  it  were, 
fearful  of  over-precipitancy,  he  still  cannot  repress  the 
thrill  of  delight  that  urges  him  on.  Another  moment 
and  they  close  up  together  and  are  off,  throwing  their 
tongues  as  merry  as  school-girls.  The  moon  shines  out 
beautifully  just  now,  and  we  may  shove  along  safely. 

One  advantage  of  drag-hunting — at  all  events  on  our 
limited  scale — is  that  every  one  gets  a  fair  start.  We 
go  away  at  a  good  pace  over  the  road  and  up  the  hill, 
and  by  the  time  a  few  enclosures  and  their  attendant 
obstacles  have  been  crossed,  the  field  begins  to  spread 
a  little. 

On  the  right  is  B.  with  Pericles,  evidently  just 
enjoying  himself;  and  immediately  inside  him  is  De 
Lis,  going  as  straight  and  cool  as  if  he  knew  the  country 
perfectly,  whereas  he  has  never  crossed  a  yard  of  it  even 
by  daylight.  Lying  close  up  are  the  Child  and  another 
night-shirt,  whom  we  will  call  F^sh,  well  carried  by  the 
winner  of  the  Ladies'  Purse  at  the  late  meeting. 

On  the  left  the  Aide's  mouthless  brute  is  tearing  ahead 
almost  on  the  top  of  the  hounds.  Holloa  !  he  is  down  ! 
Ko ;  a  strong  haul  has  pulled  him  off  his  head  again, 
though  the  amount  of  mud  he  carries  in  his  nostrils 
ought  to  steady  him  a  little.     The  Fenian  is  flashing 
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along  like  a  meteor,  and  Belleville  is  going  the  pace  as 
if  lie  were  on  a  well-waxed  floor  with  the  band  playing 
the  Hilda,  his  long  whiskers  flowing  over  his  shoulders 
like  the  pennants  of  a  man-of-war.  Poor  Jorrocks  is 
beginning  to  lag  a  little,  and  is  already  bambooing  his 
steed  lustily.  This  "throw  up"  will  help  him.  ~No ; 
a  quick  turn  to  the  left  and  they  are  off  again,  running 
nearly  parallel  to  the  road. 

Now  the  pace  becomes  really  good.  The  ground  is 
awfully  deep,  but  we  must  go  to  keep  'em  in  sight ;  so 
catching  fast  hold  of  his  head,  we  cram  along. 

Down  a  gentle  incline,  in  which  all  the  jumps  are 
drops,  on  to  a  small  extent  of  level  bottom,  where  a  small 
"  grip,"  difficult  to  see,  causes  several  stumbles,  and  turns 
the  " flat-racer"  a  complete  somersault.  Fish  sticks 
tenaciously  to  the  bridle,  till,  the  cheek-strap  breaking, 
it  is  left  in  his  hand,  when  he  throws  it  and  the  "  curse 
of  Cromwell  "  after  his  departing  steed.  The  pony  takes 
advantage  of  his  liberty  to  do  a  little  hunting  on  his 
own  account,  only  the  object  he  chooses  for  his  pursuit 
is  the  unfortunate  Pig,  who,  going  along  well  within 
himself,  wists  not  of  his  danger  till  of  a  sudden  he  feels 
his  tail  gripped  as  in  a  vice.  The  pain  and  fright  extort 
an  agonised  scream  from  him,  and  after  trying  in  vain  to 
rid  himself  of  his  tormentor  by  kicking  and  plunging, 
he  bounds  off  frantically,  dragging  the  other,  nothing 
loth,  after  him. 

As  we  said  before,  the  pace  at  this  moment  is  quite 
as  good  as  we  care  about;  but  fast  as  it  is,  the  Pig 
tears  along  faster.  Tweeker  evidently  feels  the  horror 
of  the  position  quite  as  much  as  the  more  immediate 
sufferer ;  and  as  he  passes  us  in  his  mad  career — with  his 
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terror-stricken  countenance  looking  still  more  ghastly  in 
the  moonlight,  his  anguished  gaze  turned  behind  him, 
and  his  flowing  white  garment  streaming  in  the  wind — 
we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  Tarn  O'Shanter  and  his 
nocturnal  ride.  He  lashes  round  with  his  whip  in  the 
vain  hope  of  loosening  that  bull-dog  hold.  As  well 
might  the  oft- quoted  horseman  expect  to  free  himself 
thus  from  atra  cura  when  she  has  once  taken  her  seat 
behind  him ;  for,  beyond  a  tighter  clenching  of  the 
relentless  jaws,  not  the  slightest  effect  is  produced.  At 
last,  in  sheer  despair,  he  drives  the  spurs  deep  into  the 
sides  of  the  Pig,  and  the  two  disappear  down  a  steep 
place  and  are  seen  no  more. 

By  this  time  we  are  rising  the  opposite  hill,  and  turn- 
ing a  little  to  the  left,  circle  the  brow  for  some  distance. 
Here  they  overrun  the  scent  and  give  us  a  moment  to 
breathe,  till  Jealousy — one  of  the  missing  couple  and  a 
half,  but  who  has  now  come  up  again — lifts  her  silvery 
voice,  and  dashes  straight  down  the  hill,  through  a 
cluster  of  trees  veiling  two  awkward-looking  drops. 

The  Aide  charges  boldly  at  the  first  with  the  courage 
of  Quintus  Curtius  ;  but  his  animal  is  apparently  not 
endowed  with  the  same  desire  for  self-immolation  as 
the  steed  of  that  bold  Soman,  for  he  refuses  reso- 
lutely. 

"  Que  diable ! ':  exclaims  his  rider,  for  from  long 
practice  he  speaks  French  like  a  native,  though  the 
polished  gesticulation  with  which  he  usually  enhances 
the  charm  of  his  well-turned  phrases  must,  for  obvious 
reasons,  be  dispensed  with  on  this  occasion.  So  saying, 
he  turns  him  round,  and  gets  down  at  a  second  attempt. 
Meantime  the  Fenian  and  the  Child  have  dived  down, 
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into  the  darkness,  and  the  others  follow,  all  feeling  much 
the  same  sensation  as  one  experiences  on  entering  after 
dark  into  a  room  with  whose  interior  arrangements  one 
is  totally  unacquainted. 

On  reaching  the  bottom  the  hounds  veer  off  suddenly 
to  the  right,  just  avoiding  a  narrow  little  stream,  which 
would  inevitably  have  proved  a  floorer  to  most,  if  not 
all,  of  those  out.  Well  do  we  know  that  treacherous 
little  brook,  and  to  our  cost !  Feasible-looking  enough, 
there  is  a  deep  boggy  landing  in  which  few  horses  can 
keep  their  legs. 

Along  the  valley  the  hunting  is  slow  and  uncertain, 
and  the  field  collect  again,  allowing  even  the  runners  to 
get  on  better  terms.  At  last  it  becomes  evident  that  if 
vre  mean  to  have  any  more  fun  we  must  do  something 
for  ourselves  ;  so  we  throw  'em  forward,  and  in  another 
moment  they  hit  it  off  and  are  going  like  smoke. 

By  Jove  !  this  is  awkward  !  They  have  breasted  the 
lull,  and  on  a  sudden  we  find  ourselves  in  a  regular  trap. 

The  moon  has  taken  refuge  behind  a  cloud,  and  objects 
are  now  disagreeably  obscured.  One  can  just  distinguish 
a  huge  black-looking  bank,  rising  round  three  sides  of 
the  enclosure,  the  only  exit  from  which  appears  to  be 
by  the  way  we  entered.  It  may  be  like  riding  at  the 
walls  of  the  Bastile,  for  all  we  know ;  but  at  any  rate  it 
won't  do  to  stop  here,  and  we  ram  the  spurs  in,  and  shove 
at  it,  in  hopes  there  may  be  some  little  slope  to  give  us 
a  foothold.  The  Aide  tries  it  in  front ;  but  he  hasn't 
got  pace  enough  on,  and,  after  an  ineffectual  struggle, 
horse  and  man  roll  back  together.  Pericles  attempts  it 
with  better  success ;  though,  as  he  gets  his  fore-legs  on 
the  top,  and  balances  himself  for  a  final  effort,  it  seems 
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any  odds  on  his  following  suit.  The  strong  little  white 
China  pony  scrambles  up  after,  and  two  others  take  it 
to  the  left,  where  it  happens  to  be  considerably  lower, 
though  perhaps  more  perpendicular. 

The  men  on  foot  shout  "Well  done  !  " — for  to  them, 
standing  above,  it  looks  little  less  than  like  jumping  out 
of  a  dungeon. 

"Forrard"  again,  as  we  get  to  the  hounds.  Alas!  we 
need  not  hurry  ourselves,  for  from  this  point  we  can  only 
potter  along  slowly.  It  is  evident  that  the  scent  has 
been  badly  laid ;  and  this  we  hardly  wonder  at  afterwards, 
when,  on  our  return,  we  find  the  man  who  ran  the  drag," 
and  was  to  have  waited  at  the  finish  to  give  the  hounds 
a  "worry,"  sitting  in  a  kitchen,  and  soaking  in  helpless 
imbecility  over  his  beer. 

All  that  can  be  done  now  is  to  pick  up  a  cold  scent, 
which  leads  us  back  in  the  direction  of  the  coffee-shop. 
Still  an  occasional  "stiff  ?un"  is  encountered,  which  in 
the  present  dim  light  is  anything  but  easy  to  negotiate. 

The  proceedings  are  also  varied  by  the  performance  of 
one  of  those  who  patronised  the  sport  on  foot,  which,  if 
gratifying  to  the  spectators,  could  hardly  have  been  so 
to  himself. 

The  ponies  will  see  their  way  pretty  clearly  when  the 
light  is  so  bad  that  you  can  perceive  nothing  but  a  dim 
waste  before  you.  In  this  way  our  Mend  knew  not  that 
he  was  approaching  a  steep  descent  till  he  found  himself 
flying  through  the  air.  He  opened  his  mouth  to  entreat 
some  one  to  stop  him ;  but  by  this  time  he  had  plunged 
into  a  soft,  deep  bed,  and  all  we  could  hear  was  a  half- 
choked  spluttering.  "Pooh,  pooh!  he  can't  be  hurt," 
was  all  the  consolation  he  received. 
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Yery  nice  had  he  looked  when  he  left  the  dinner-table 
— the  peach-bloom  tint  just  deepened  on  his  cheek ;  his 
embroidered  shirt-front  without  a  crease ;  and  an  ardent 
admiration  of  sport  of  any  description,  but  more 
especially  in  the  shape  of  drag-hunting  by  moonlight, 
suddenly  developed  in  his  bosom.  Hardly  so  pleasant  a 
companion  did  he  appear  an  hour  or  two  after.  His  own 
mother  would  scarcely  have  known  him ;  and  if  she  had, 
we  doubt  very  much  whether  she  would  have  remained 
in  the  same  room  with  him. 

One  of  the  mounted  party  also  creates  some  little 
diversion.  The  white  China  pony,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  two  or  three  times  before,  is  seized  with  a  sudden 
idea  that  the  fun  is  getting  slow,  and  accordingly  he 
pokes  his  head  down  and  carries  his  rider,  nolens  vokns, 
into  a  thick  wood,  which  clothes  an  almost  precipitous 
descent  into  the  valley  beneath.  A  shrill  brogue,  pro- 
claiming "Be  Grorra !  he  is  off  now!"  is  the  last  we 
hear  of  the  Fenian  as  he  disappears  to  meet  his  fate  like 
a  man.  We  needn't  stop  for  him ;  he  is  sure  to  turn  up 
again  shortly.  He  is  used  to  such  little  eccentricities 
on  the  part  of  his  steed,  and  is  prepared  for  every 
emergency. 

At  last  we  come  in  sight  of  the  lantern  on  the  coffee- 
shop,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile ;  and  leaving  the 
hounds,  who  are  now  doing  little  or  nothing,  we  start 
for  a  "  scurry  "  in.  By  this  time  the  moon  again  gives 
a  better  light,  and  each  man  taking  his  own  line,  there 
is  a  regular  race  for  it.  A  cropper  or  two  on  the  wa}T, 
but  no  one  hurt,  and  in  a  few  more  minutes  we  have 
arrived  at  the  place  we  started  from. 

You  ask,  "  Who  got  the  best  of  the  run  in  ?  "     Well, 
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perhaps  the  Aide  did ;  but  he  owns,  like  an  honest  man, 
that  he  "  couldn't  turn  the  brute's  head  off  that  path  for 
the  last  few  hundred  yards ;  '•  and  as  we  look  up  at  the 
coloured  engraving  which  hangs  on  the  wall  before  us 
as  we  write — it  is  ~No.  1  of  Ackerman's  good  old  sport- 
ing series,  entitled  "  The  Grand  Leicestershire  Steeple- 
chase, March  12th,  1829  " — we  see  old  Mmrod,  in  the 
queer  high  "  stick-ups  "  *  and  enormous  white  choker  of 
the  period,  reading  out,  u  Any  one  opening  agate,  going 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  along  a  road,  &c,  &c,  to  be 
distanced." 

Next  in  order  are  the  chestnut  with  the  mane,  the 
China  pony  and  the  light  weight — we  told  you  he  would 
soon  be  u all  there"  again, — and  Pericles,  with  two  or 
three  others  close  up. 

After  a  short  halt  to  collect  stragglers,  we  all  adjourn 
to  the  Camp,  where,  over  anchovy  toast  and  etceteras, 
we  discuss  the  events  of  the  run. 

One  more  word:  Mr.  Jorrocks  was  a  little  shaken  by 
his  fall ;  but  he  is  not  a  bit  discouraged,  and  still  swears 
"there  is  no  sport  like  'unting,  and  no  'ounds  like  those 
of  the  Yokohama  'Unt." 


This  Drag  Hunt  by  Moonlight  was  pronounced  such 
a  success,  and  produced  so  much  amusement,  that 
another  was  organised  a  month  or  two  later,  which 
went  off  as  well  as  its  predecessor.  Of  this  we  merely 
subjoin  the  following  poetical  account — also  by  our  old 
friend  Abdul : — 

*  This  was  written  before  the  re-introduction  of  the  present  cauliflower 
leaves. 


■•< 
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' '  I  pedes  quo  te  rapiunt  et  aurse 
Duin  favet  nox " 

'Twas  at  her  full,  the  winter  moon 

On  Yokohama  shining ; 
And  full,  as  well,  were  all  the  lun- 

Aties,  for  they'd  been  dining. 

So  being  under  influence 

Of  Bacchus  and  Diana, 
With  brains  not  overcharged  with  sense, 

But  fumes  of  mild  Havanah, 

Each  one  felt  ready  for  the  sport 
For  which  they  were  preparing, 

Which  must  be  fishing,  for,  in  short, 
'Twas  hunting  a  red  herring. 

The  fish  was  gone,  the  meet  came  on  ; 

The  coffee-shop  being  chosen 
As  rendezvous ;  and  every  one, 

In  night- shirt,  came  half  frozen. 

The  pack  of  dogs  was  rather  small 
In  numbers  and  in  breeding ; 

But  this  fact  mattered  not  at  all 
With  liberal  aniseeding. 

So  off  they  go,  the  echo  rings 

With  shouts.     No  one  is  thinking 

That  drops  at  night  are  dangerous  things, 
For  they've  a  drop  been  drinking. 

I  don't  mean  they'd  a  drop  too  much, — 
Let  me  not  be  mistaken, — 

But  only  just  a  little  touch 
Of  jumping  powder  taken. 

Some  on  their  heads  their  nightcaps  drew, 
And  some  they  wore  bell  toppers ; 

And  as  the  crops  they  gallop'd  through, 
They  naturally  had  croppers. 

First  of  the  train  of  horsomen  white 
(He's  never  lost  I  own),  a 

Boy  as  wild  as  elfin  sprite, 
Spins  onward  on  Iona.* 


The  Child. 
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A  little  cove*  who  rode  a  hoss, 

Tom  Thumb,  had  five  mishaps  there; 
Another  nag  play'd  Pitch  and  Toss 

With  the  gentlemanly  sapper. 

Upon  Black  Prince  a  rider  sat 

Who  in  for  every  sport  went, 
And  always  showed  himself  thereat 

A  model  of  deportment. 

A  little  nag  (they  called  him  Eggs), 

He  would  have  gallop'd  faster, 
But  for  the  weight,  so  lost  his  legs, 

And  then  he  lost  his  master,  f 

But  what's  this  dragging  on  the  ground  ? 

I  surely  must  be  erring ; 
'Tis  red,  but  'tis  too  large  and  round, — 

It  can't  be  the  red  herring. 

'Tis  Mister  Jorrocks,  so  they  say, 

Has  tumbled  off  his  racer, 
The  sporting  gent  that's  from  Shanghae, 

The  mighty  steeple-chaser. 

Look  out  ahead,  the  paddy's  near, 

Or  you  will  soon  be  trouble  in  : 
The  Paddies  are  most  dangerous  here, 

Just  as  they  are  in  Dublin. 

There's  one|  with  brilliant  head  (outside), 

Though,  must  not  be  forgotten, 
Who  cares  not  if  the  ditch  be  wide, 

Or  if  the  banks  be  rotten. 

No  check  on  banks  he  shows  until 

The  field  is  getting  thinnish, 
When  he  presents  the  little  Bill, 

The  second  at  the  finish. 

Others  were  there ;  but  why  should  I 

Go  on  the  field  describing, 
Or  give  a  separate  history 

Of  all  the  feats  of  riding  ? 

B.  t  Belleville.  J  Fenian. 
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Some  kept  their  seats  in  saddles  light, 
Though  others — 'twas  unlucky — 

Show'd  here  and  there  too  much  moonlight 
But  all,  at  least,  rode  plucky. 

The  sport  being  over,  each  one  owns 

A  most  successful  meeting  ; 
And  though  there  were  no  broken  bones, 

They  had  some  grill'd  for  eating. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

THE    WRESTLERS. 

"  Come  and  have  tiffin  with  me!"  said  Charley  Pope,  as 
he  met  three  of  "  onrs"  one  morning  strolling  through 
the  Settlement;  "  and  we  will  go  and  see  the  Wrestlers 
afterwards." 

There  happened  to  be  a  gathering  of  these  men  at 
Yokohama  at  the  time ;  and  as  two  of  the  three  ad- 
dressed had  not  yet  seen  an  exhibition  of  the  kind,  it 
required  very  little  persuasion  to  induce  them  to  accept 
the  offer.  They  were  soon,  therefore,  seated  round  Pope's 
hospitable  table,  after  having  been  treated,  as  a  kind  of 
necessary  preliminary,  to  a  very  pleasant  mixture — yclept 
a  cocktail — first  introduced  into  China  and  Japan  by  the 
Americans,  but  adopted  and  maintained  in  its  present 
position  "  as  an  indispensable  anteprandial  appetiser"  [sic 
a  Yankee  friend)  by  the  foreign  community  generally. 
To  those  of  our  readers  who  have  come  across  it  in  their 
travels,  there  is  no  need  to  explain  what  it  is ;  and  to 
i hose  who  have  not,  we  can  only  say,  Take  the  first 
opportunity  of  making  a  practical  acquaintance  with  it. 

After  tiffin,  the  three  referred  to,  viz.,  the  Aide,  Belle- 
ville, and  the    Child,    accompanied  Pope,   A (his 

fellow  "business-man"),  and  two  or  three  others  to  the 
scene  of  the  wrestling — wading,   in  their  long  boots, 
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ankle  deep  through  the  sea  of  nmd,  into  which  the  rainy 
season  always  turns  the  settlement  of  Yokohama. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  brought  them  to  an  im- 
mense amphitheatre  built  of  bamboo,  and  just  sufficiently 
covered  to  keep  out  the  sun  and  rain.  Flag-staffs  rose 
above  it  at  intervals,  bearing  banners  on  which  were 
written  the  names  of  the  chief  wrestlers,  their  prowess, 
&c,  &c. 

Having  paid  an  ichiboo  each, — being  considered,  as 
foreigners,  to  be  fair  game,  and  consequently  charged  six 
times  the  entrance  for  a  Nippon, — they  were  admitted, 
and  ushered  into  good  places  among  the  raised  seats. 

The  performance  had  already  commenced,  and  they 
found  that  Bobby,  Jolly,  and  two  or  three  others  had 
also  put  in  an  appearance. 

The  arrangement  of  the  inside  of  the  amphitheatre  was 
very  much  like  that  of  a  circus  at  home. 

Bound  the  outer  circle  were  seats  raised  in  tiers  one 
above  the  other.  Below  this  was  an  inner  circle — the 
pit,  in  fact — with  one  side  kept  clear  for  the  wrestlers 
to  dress  and  undress,  sponge  themselves  between  each 
round,  &c.  ;  while  in  the  centre  of  all  was  a  raised  mound 
of  earth,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  round  space,  some 
fifteen  feet  across,  where  the  wrestling  took  place. 

As  they  entered,  two  burly  fellows  had  just  stepped 
into  the  arena,  and  were  walking  round, — each  with  the 
swagger  of  a  cock  on  his  own  dunghill, — stretching  their 
arms  and  legs,  and  showing  their  muscle  to  an  admiring 
and  applauding  crowd,  who,  with  eager,  excited  faces, 
were  backing  their  fancy,  and  shouting  as  loudly  and 
determinedly  as  the  ring  men  on  a  Derby  day. 

They  were  very  tall  for  Japanese — one  of  the  two  being 
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fully  six  feet  high — and  enormously  fat,  with  huge 
bellies,  but  sadly  deficient  in  real  hard  muscle.  Stripped 
to  a  cloth  twisted  round  their  waists,  you  could  see 
plainly  the  masses  of  blubber  that  hung  loosely  about 
them.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
weight  is  the  greatest  possible  desideratum  in  their 
principles  of  wrestling,  inasmuch  as  being  pushed  out  of 
the  ring  counts  as  a  fall ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
space  being  so  narrow,  as  a  rule  not  more  than  one 
tussle  out  of  every  three  produces  a  fair  back-fall. 

Having  swelled  about  to  their  satisfaction,  each  took 
a  pinch  of  salt  from  a  cup  handed  to  him,  received  a 
final  sponging  over  from  his  attendant,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  challenge. 

This  consisted  in  placing  a  hand  on  each  thigh,  just 
above  the  knee  ;  then,  stooping  slightly,  lifting  each  leg 
in  turn,  at  the  same  time  raising  the  hand,  and  replacing 
it  with  a  loud  smack,  as  the  foot  came  sharply  to  the 
ground. 

In  this  way  they  went  on  slowly  and  deliberately  in 
front  of  each  other  for  about  a  minute.  Then,  keeping 
their  hands  still  on  their  thighs,  they  squatted  on  their 
heels  face  to  face,  and  about  a  foot  apart. 

Standing  just  outside  the  ring  was  the  umpire,  who 
also  acted  the  part  of  herald,  proclaiming  in  a  loud  voice, 
as  each  pair  of  combatants  appeared,  their  names,  place 
of  birth  and  residence,  previous  performances,  &c.  He 
was  a  rather  showily-dressed  individual,  and  carried  a  rod 
in  his  hand,  with  which  to  signal  to  those  engaged  to 
stop  or  go  on,  or  to  pronounce  a  fall. 

The  men  are  supposed  to  begin  by  mutual  agreement ; 
and  if  the  umpire  considers  that  they  have  started  with 
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an  equal  chance,  he  signs  to  them  to  continue ;    if  not, 
he  stops  them,  and  they  resume  their  position. 

The  match  that  our  friends  were  about  to  witness  was 
evidently  one  which  excited  much  more  interest  than 
common.  The  two  wrestlers  were  the  champions  of 
their  respective  districts ;  and,  as  both  were  strongly  re- 
presented among  the  spectators,  the  house  seemed  to 
divide  itself  into  two  parties,  and  the  betting  was  spirited 
in  the  extreme. 

After  gazing  on  each  other  for  some  time,  one  of  them 
springs  up ;  but,  having  anticipated  his  adversary,  the 
umpire's  wand  interposes,  and  they  both  rise  to  walk 
round  the  ring,  refresh  themselves  with  another  pinch  of 
salt,  rinse  their  mouths  out  with  Water,  and  go  through 
the  challenging  process  as  before. 

These  false  starts,  with  the  subsequent  swaggering, 
are  gone  through  two  or  three  times,  until  it  becomes 
rather  wearisome.  But  at  length  they  make  up  their 
minds  to  business,  and  buckle  to  in  earnest,  giving  forth 
short,  quick  shouts  as  they  struggle  for  a  grip.  The 
chief  aim  of  each,  though,  in  addition  to  obtaining  and 
preventing  a  hold,  is  to  push  the  other  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  circle,  and  they  shove  and  butt  at  each  other 
for  some  time  before  getting  together.  At  last  they  are 
locked  in  a  close  grasp  ;  and  as  they  sway  backwards  and 
forwards,  round  and  round,  the  party  spirit  becomes 
uproarious,  and  .the  pit  shout  lustily  to  their  cham- 
pions. 

For  a  time  it  looks  as  if  the  bigger  man  will  force  the 
other  down  by  sheer  weight  and  strength ;  and  at  one 
moment  he  has  all  but  got  him  in  his  power,  when,  with 
a  quick  effort,   the  latter  releases  himself,   throws  his 
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weight  in  with  a  sudden  push,  and  his  adversary's  foot 
goes  beyond  the  ring. 

The  unexpected  turn  in  the  tide  of  battle  is  received 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause  from  his  party, 
though  the  foreigners  would  naturally  have  preferred  to 
see  the  fall  fairly  contested  according  to  their  own 
received  ideas  of  wrestling. 

Some  time  is  consumed  in  preparing  for  the  next  bout ; 
but  when  both  are  ready,  after  the  preliminary  "  chal- 
lenge," they  settle  down  almost  immediately  to  their 
work,  and  quickly  getting  a  mutual  grip,  a  good  struggle 
results  in  the  larger  man  "  grassing"  his  former  conqueror 
with  a  fair  cross  buttock,  amid  the  encouraging  cheers 
of  his  Mends,  who  back  him  with  renewed  confidence. 

The  other  gets  up  smiling,  and  his  admirers  are  no 
less  sanguine  of  success. 

The  third  being  the  deciding  fall,  they  take  even 
longer  than  before  in  their  preparations,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  second  call  to  time  by  the  umpire  that  they 
again  take  their  places  in  the  arena. 

The  excitement  is  now  tremendous ;  and  it  seems  as  if, 
whichever  man  is  victorious,  the  whole  affair  will  end  in 
a  free  fight. 

The  party  feeling  is  almost  contagious,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  of  foreigners  are  backing  their  opinion 
freely  among  themselves.  Bobby,  as  is  but  right,  puts 
his  five  dollars  on  the  smaller  champion  ;  and,  to  judge 
by  appearances,  the  chances  are  slightly  in  his  favour, 
for  the  other  is  blowing  rather  heavily. 

This  time  they  observe  the  greatest  caution  in  opening 
the  ball,  and  it  is  not  until  after  two  false  attempts  that 
they  are  up  together,  and  the  umpire  bids  them  "Go  on." 

q2 
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Their  blood  is  now  thoroughly  up,  and  they  close  at 
once  without  shouting,  for  neither  can  afford  to  lose  any 
breath.  Twisting  and  writhing,  they  struggle  from  side 
to  side — first  one  obtaining  a  momentary  advantage,  then 
the  other.  Now  the  taller  one  all  but  succeeds  in  repeat- 
ing the  cross  buttock  of  the  previous  round  ;  now,  in  his 
turn,  he  is  all  but  tripped  off  his  legs  ;  and  now,  without 
relaxing  their  grasp,  they  stand  motionless  for  some 
seconds. 

The  heavy  weight,  though,  is  too  fat  to  last,  and  each 
effort  blows  him  more  and  more,  till  Iris  wirier  antago- 
nist, getting  a  good  under-grip,  doubles  him  over  his 
leg  ;  and  the  giant  staggers  and  falls,  the  other  on  the 
top  of  him. 

At  this  juncture  it  seems  as  if  one  half  of  the  assem- 
bled multitude  had  gone  mad.  Yelling,  dancing,  and 
singing,  they  testify  their  joy  in  the  wildest  conceivable 
way.  Scores  of  coats,  obis  (the  long  silk  girdle  that  the 
Japanese  of  both  sexes  wind  round  their  waists),  and 
shoes  are  cast  in  to  the  conqueror — one  man  actually 
stripping  himself  to  his  waistcloth  to  swell  the  list  of  gifts. 
The  victorious  hero  himself  seems  intoxicated  with 
his  success,  struts  about  the  ring,  "challenging'1 
fiercely  an  imaginary  adversary,  slapping  his  thighs, 
arms,  and  breasts,  and  behaving  altogether  like  the 
barn-door  warrior  before  alluded  to  when  he  returns 
triumphant  from  the  fray. 

When  13obby,  with  his  accustomed  assurance,  strolled 
into  the  magic  circle,  to  feel  him  over  as  he  would  have 
done  a  horse,  he  seemed  highly  flattered  by  the  attention, 
though  still  more  pleased  by  the  present  of  an  ichiboo, 
which  accompanied  the  inspection. 
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Several  more  matches  then  took  place — none  of  them, 
though,  exciting  anything  like  the  same  interest  as  the 
one  described,  though  they  afforded  opportunity  for 
enterprising  speculators — both  among  the  Japanese  and 
foreigners — to  risk  their  money. 

After  the  active  part  of  the  performance  was  finished, 
a  grand  procession  was  formed  of  all  the  wrestlers,  who, 
with  hair  carefully  dressed,  bodies  cleaned  and  oiled,  and 
with  handsome  embroidered  silk  aprons  of  various  colours 
round  their  loins,  as  in  the  accompanying  photograph, 
paraded  in  a  body  round  the  inner  circle. 

We — for,  incorporating  ourselves  with  those  of  the 
Holy  Boys  present,  we  will  again  use  the  first  person  in 
speaking  of  their  further  movements — we  now  sought 
out  the  head  man  of  the  party,  and,  by  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter,  invited  him  to  come  up  to  Camp,  and  bring 
two  or  three  of  his  friends  with  him. 

This  was  done  with  the  view  of  getting  them  to  try  a 
fall  with  some  of  "  ours  ;'"  and  the  unsuspecting  men, 
thinking  themselves  highly  complimented,  fell  readily 
into  the  snare,  and  promised  to  come  the  next  clay. 

On  emerging  into  the  street  we  found  a  lot  of  "kan- 
goes  " — the  palanquins  of  the  country — standing  for 
hire;  and  it  was  proposed  and  carried  that  we  should 
save  our  legs  by  giving  them  a  trial. 

These  kangoes  are  anything  but  suited  to  the  conve- 
nience of  foreigners,  though  the  Japanese,  who  squat  in 
them  with  their  legs  under  them,  seem  to  ride  very 
comfortably.  They  consist  of  a  mere  seat  with  a  back 
and  cover,  made  of  the  ever-useful  bamboo,  and  slung 
on  a  single  pole,  each  end  of  which  is  carried  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  coolie.      The  subjoined  illustration  will 
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give  not  only  a  good  idea  of  what  a  kango  is,  but  also  of 
the  way  in  which  a  fair  native  accommodates  herself  to  it. 

Bobby  managed  to  tuck  his  little  legs  into  it  pretty 
well ;  and,  as  he  puffed  contentedly  at  his  cigar,  vowed 
he  was  never  more  comfortable  in  his  life. 

Jolly  and  Belleville — after  several  ineffectual  efforts 
to  stow  themselves  into  the  "  cramped-up  concern  " — 
gave  up  the  attempt  in  disgust,  and  preferred  to  walk 
home  through  the  mud. 

The  Aide  and  the  Child  made  the  best  of  a  bad  job, 
and  were  carried  along,  with  their  legs  dangling  one  on 
either  side. 

i  Every  two  or  three  hundred  yards  the  bearers  would 
stop,  place  a  stick  under  their  respective  ends  of  the 
pole,  and  change  shoulders,  at  the  imminent  risk — so  it 
seemed  to  their  terrified  burdens — of  dropping  the 
kango  bodily  into  the  mud. 

"  Holloa  !  mati !  mati !  (stop  !  stop  !)  Here's  a  bath- 
house.    Let's  go  in  and  have  a*  look !  " 

Accordingly,  the  whole  party,  leaving  their  kangoes 
to  await  their  return,  entered  a  house  from  which  voluble 
chattering  and  clouds  of  steam  were  issuing. 

Do  not,  we  pray  you,  gentle  reader,  at  this  point  close 
the  book  in  alarm !  We  are  really  not  about  to  enter 
into  minute  details  of  what  we  saw. 
-  You  have  probably  read  and  heard  often  of  a  Japanese 
bath-house,  and  of  the  "  disgustingly  immoral  practice 
of  men  and  women  bathing  together; ,:  but  allow  us  to 
assert,  without  any  reservation,  that  there  is  nothing 
whatever  immoral  about  it. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  for  a  moment  that  such  a 
custom  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  at  home,  and 
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become  in  time  to  be  looked  upon  as  no  breach  of  delicacy 
— albeit  it  might  lead  to  a  desirable  fondness  for  the 
bath  among  the  youth  of  both  sexes;  and,  after  all, 
the  line  is  but  a  narrow  one  between  it  and  the  style  of 
sea-bathing  at  Boulogne  and  elsewhere.  We  dare  say 
no  more  on  this  subject,  or  we  might  draw  down  the 
wrath  of  every  guardian  paterfamilias,  and  every  prim 
m&teorditto,  on  our  irreverent  heads. 

Believe  us,  the  Japanese  see  no  more  harm  in  taking 
their  baths  than  their  meals  in  company  ;  and,  as  regards 
the  latter,  we  know  that  the  men  of  some  Oriental  nations 
would  never  dream  of  sitting  down  to  eat  with  women. 

Nor  did  our  entrance  in  any  way  disturb  the  occupa- 
tion of  those  engaged  in  their  ablutions ;  for,  after  just 
noticing  the  arrival  of  the  "tojins,"  they  went  on 
without  paying  any  further  attention  to  our  presence. 

Young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,  were 
mixed  up  promiscuously  in  the  scene  before  us,  each 
with  a  small  tub  of  hot  water  before  him  or  her,  with 
which  they  employed  themselves  before  entering  the 
general  bath.  Jam  satis — suffice  it  to  say  that  you  go 
away  so  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  entire  absence 
of  anything  approaching  to  the  sensational,  or  even  the 
picturesque,  in  this  incongruous  mixture  of  youth  and 
age,  beauty  and  deformity,  that  a  second  visit  is  seldom 
desired. 

The  next  morning  half-a-dozen  of  the  wrestlers  made 
their  way  up  to  Camp,  and,  after  being  plied  with  cherry- 
brandy, — liqueurs  being  the  particular  fancy  of  both 
Chinese  and  Japanese, — submitted  willingly  to,  indeed 
evinced  great  pride  in,  being  examined. 

On  being  asked  if  they  would  wrestle  with  some  of 
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those  present,  they  consulted  together  with  much  laughter, 
— evidently  in  derision  at  the  temerity  of  the  untaught 
foreigners,  who  dared  enter  into  the  field  with  them, — 
but  made  no  objection  to  the  proposition. 

Taking  them  on  to  the  lawn,  the  Child,  as  being  oue 
of  the  youngest,  and  in  pretty  good  fettle,  was  told 
off  to  represent  the  "tojins;"  and,  throwing  off  his 
coat,  he  prepared  to  do  battle  for  his  cause,  strutting 
about  and  "  challenging  "  vigorously,  to  their  intense 
amusement. 

Their  chief  signed  carelessly  to  one  of  his  subordi- 
nates to  go  and  demolish  the  rash  foreigner;  and  the 
man  advanced  to  do  his  bidding,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  strip. 

Both  he  and  his  associates  seemed  much  surprised  when 
the  other,  wasting  no  time  in  preliminaries,  rushed  in,  and 
getting  a  good  hold,  gave  him  the  back-heel  almost  before 
he  was  aware  of  the  attack.  He  appeared  somewhat  dis- 
concerted as  he  rose  ;  and  the  champion  of  the  party  was 
directed  to  strip,  and  avenge  the  defeat  of  his  comrade. 

The  Child,  too,  seeing  that  they  meant  to  pursue 
matters  in  earnest,  took  the  precaution  of  doffing  eveiy- 
thing  to  the  waist,  so  as  to  give  away  no  advantage  with 
regard  to  obtaining  a  grip. 

Seeing  the  two  together  as  they  stretched  and  "  chal- 
lenged" in  front  of  each  other — for  the  "young  'un" 
went  through  every  form  carefully — it  seemed  any  odds 
on  the  Japanese.  Standing,  as  near  as  possible,  the  same 
height,  the  professional  must  have  weighed  more  than 
half  as  much  again  as  his  whiter-skinned  opponent,  whose 
hard  training  (for  he  was  even  now  almost  wound  up  for 
riding)  had  left  hardly  an  ounce  of  flesh  on  his  body. 
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Squatting  down,  they  eyed  each  other  for  some 
seconds — the  one  determined  to  reverse  the  result  of  the 
last  encounter,  while  the  other  felt  fully  the  necessity  of 
keeping  out  of  any  position  in  which  his  burly  an- 
tagonist could  bring  his  great  weight  to  bear. 

Now  they  are  up  and  at  work ;  the  native  shouting 
lustily,  and  endeavouring,  while  he  contrives  to  ward  off 
his  opponent's  first  attempt  at  getting  a  grip,  to  knock 
him  over  by  sudden  rushes.  In  one  of  these  his  tough 
head  comes  in  contact  with  the  Child's  nose,  causing 
him  to  see  stars  painfully,  and  slightly  raising  his 
dander. 

.  From  this  kind  of  "butting"  the  ears  of  a  profes- 
sional wrestler  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be 
battered  down  to  shapeless  masses  of  gristle. 

For  some  while  the  Englishman  is  baffled  in  all  his 
efforts  to  grapple  with  advantage — the  slippery,  greasy 
flesh  offering  nothing  tangible  to  his  grasp ;  however, 
he  has  got  wind  and  condition  on  his  side,  and  can  afford 
to  bide  his  time.  At  last  he  gets  within  his  adversary's 
guard,  and  succeeds  in  slipping  his  arms  round  the  bulky 
waist  he  can  just  clasp.  At  first  this  seems  likely  to 
avail  him  but  little ;  for  his  enormous  oj)ponent  raises 
him  clean  off  his  legs,  and  the  unfortunate  Child  remains 
hugged  in  unsavoiuy  embrace  up  to  the  portly  stomach. 
Still,  his  long  legs  are  free ;  and  he  resists  all  attempts 
to  put  him  down,  though  compressed  as  in  the  arms  of  a 
bear. 

"The  fellow  certainly  did  squeeze  me  precious  hard," 
he  said  afterwards,  "  but  I  wouldn't  have  minded  that,  if 
he  hadn't  smelt  so  strong  of  his  infernal  oil." 

Once  set  down  again,  he  adopts  the  offensive  in  his 
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turn ;  and  pressing  his  chin  on  the  other's  chest,  throws 
all  his  strength  into  a  haul  at  the  backbone. 

Now  does  the  metal  forged  by  good  beef  and  beer  tell 
against  the  soft  untempered  stuff  induced  by  rice  and 
salci.  To  his  astonishment  he  feels  the  huge  back 
gradually  yield  to  his  pressure ;  and  a  slight  twist  with 
the  heel  is  all  that  is  required  to  bring  the  weighty 
champion  to  the  ground,  to  the  surprise  of  his  own 
party  and  the  delight  of  the  military. 

The  latter  crowd  round  the  Child,  who  is  going 
through  a  fac-simile  of  the  triumphal  performance  of  the 
conqueror  in  the  arena  of  yesterday,  and — swelling  with 
conceit — is  "challenging"  and  swaggering  with  all  his 
might.  They  feel  his  arms  and  legs — expressing  their 
wonder  loudly  that  there  should  be  strength  enough  in 
those  almost  fleshless  members  to  overthrow  a  trained 
wrestler  and  a  Nippon  ! 

.Bobby  now  expresses  his  desire  to  have  a  "wire  in" 
with  one  of  them ;  and  the  smallest — but,  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  toughest  and  most  muscular — of  their  number 
is  chosen  to  try  conclusions  with  him. 

Bobby  himself  is  as  strong  as  a  bull- terrier,  and  active 
in  proportion. 

The  pair  are  well  matched ;  a  capital  struggle  ensues ; 
and  the  first  two  falls  are  undecided — both  being  down, 
side  by  side.  As  before,  condition  at  last  prevails ;  and 
at  the  third  attempt  Bobby  throws  his  man  well. 

After  this  one  of  the  soldiers  came  up,  and  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  try  his  skill  against  the  Mppons ;  and  the 
last  wrestler  declared  himself  willing  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. Time  having  been  allowed  him  to  recover  his 
wind,  he  prepared  to  commence,  as  usual,  by  squatting 
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down  in  front  of  his  antagonist.  The  soldier,  however, 
not  understanding  that  this  was  bnt  a  preliminary  posi- 
tion, and  not  the  attitude  of  attack,  rushed  at  him,  picked 
him  off  the  ground  as  he  sat,  and  threw  the  astonished 
native  over  his  head.  He  put  up  with  this — to  him — 
extraordinary  proceeding  with  wonderful  good  temper, 
but  took  care  not  to  give  the  chance  a  second  time. 

When  they  close,  the  European,  though  a  stout, 
powerful  fellow,  proved  not  to  be  quick  enough  for  his 
practised  assailant,  and  had  to  succumb. 

The  same  fate  awaited  two  or  three  others  of  our  men, 
who,  being  chiefly  Irish,  are,  though  formidable  fellows 
in  a  row,  not  much  skilled  in  the  art  of  wrestling.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  West  Countryman  there  is  not  in  the  regi- 
ment, or  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  able  to  give  a 
better  account  of  men  so  inferior  to  a  trained  Englishman 
in  real  power  and  muscle. 

Our  friends  were  now  treated  to  more  refreshment, 
and  took  their  departure  with  many  bows  and  polite 
speeches,  evidently  carrying  away  with  them  a  more 
respectful  opinion  of  the  "  tojins"  than  they  had  hitherto 
possessed. 

Wrestling  is  a  very  popular  amusement  all  over  Japan, 
and  is  practised  universally  throughout  the  country. 

Curiously  enough,  just  as  in  the  churchyards  of  most 
villages  in  the  south  and  west  of  England  a  space  used 
to  be  set  apart  in  which  the  young  men  could  practise 
the  exercises  of  wrestling,  backsword,  and  quarter-staff, 
so  in  Japan,  wherever  a  village  or  district  can  boast  of 
a  temple,  a  portion  of  its  grounds  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  single-stick  (with  a  heavy  bamboo  to  represent 
the  two-handed  sword)  and  of  wrestling. 
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'Twas  but  the  other  day  we  were  discoursing  on  this 
very  subject  with  Abdul,  who  is  a  native  of  Somerset- 
shire, and,  as  we  said  before,  as  staunch  a  Conserva- 
tive as  ever  breathed.  Dwelling  sadly  on  the  manly 
contests  that  used  to  take  place  in  those  parts  at  the 
yearly  "  revels,"  or  gatherings,  he  added  mournfully, 
"  But  all  that  is  changed  now.  The  revels  are  still  held ; 
but  the  Eeform  Bill  and  the  "  march  of  intellect"  have 
so  improved  the  people  that  now,  instead  of  wrestling, 
they  get  drunk.  The  cant  expression  is  "  elevating  the 
masses,"  and  literally  they  do  get  elevated.'''' 

The  highly  conservative  opinions  held  by  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Japan  naturally  recommended  themselves  at  once 
to  Abdul's  favour,  and  he  was  ever  loud  in  praise  of 
them.  During  the  whole  time  of  our  service  in  that 
country  he  always  had  two  or  three  officers  of  high  rank 
from  the  courts  of  different  princes,  who  came  to  him  to 
pick  up  some  notion  of  the  English  system  of  drill  and 
discipline.  These  men  were  remarkably  quick,  both  in 
learning  to  speak  English  and  mastering  every  sort  of 
movement  in  the  field.  They  would  ask,  too,  all  kinds 
of  searching  questions  about  interior  economy,  the  com- 
position of  our  army,  &c. ;  but  one  point,  in  particular, 
they  could  never  understand  clearly. 

With  them,  every  person  in  trade  is  called  by  the 
general  name  of  "  akindo,"  or  merchant,  from  the  man 
who  sells  a  farthing's  worth  of  rice  in  the  street,  to  him 
who  transacts  business  with  our  own  merchant  princes. 
The  highest  of  them  arc  only  allowed  to  carry  one 
sword,  and  are  ranked  far  below  the  yakonin,  or  two- 
sworded  officer,  who  is  qualified  by  hereditary  right  for 
the  profession  of  arms.     Thus  one  of  Abdul's  pupils,  in 
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his  peculiar,  slow,  distinct,  and  almost  ultra-grammatical 
English,  put  the  following  questions  to  him: — 

"  Speak  without  hesitation  !  Can  the  son  of  a  merchant 
be  an  officer  in  your  army  ?" 

Abdul  answered  that  he  could,  at  which  they  appeared 
much  surprised,  but  went  on  to  ask  : — 

"  But  if  the  son  of  a  merchant  be  an  officer  of  high 
rank  in  the  army,  and  have  under  him  the  son  of  a  noble, 
shall  he,  the  son  of  a  merchant,  though  he  be  poor  and 
mean,  have  honour  among  men?" 

When  told  that  in  his  official  capacity  he  would  have 
equal  honour  as  if  he  were  of  the  highest  birth,  they 
seemed  doubly  astonished  at  the  Eepublican  notion,  and 
were  apparently  impressed  with  a  very  low  idea  of  the 
general  standard  of  officers  of  the  British  army. 


CHAPTEB  XVI. 

GREAT    SPORTING    EVENT. 

In  one  of  the  previous  chapters  occurs  the  following 
sentence:  "  You  will  be  introduced  to  this  old  gentle- 
man in  due  time.     His  name  is  Captain  Puffles  !  " 

We  are  now  about  to  fulfil  this  promise. 

Header,  you  are  going  to  be  introduced  to  Captain 
Puffles. 

There  are  more  stories  told,  more  verses  written,  more 
riddles  made,  about  Captain  Puffles  than  about  any 
man  in  the  regiment — we  may  safely  add,  in  the 
service. 

The  number  of  nicknames  which  have  been  conferred 
upon  him,  and  to  all  of  which  he  answers,  passes  all 
understanding. 

As  a  rule,  these  names  may  be  objected  to  on  the  score 
of  personality,  as  all,  more  or  less,  contain  a  pointed 
satire  on  Captain  Puffles' s  figure,  which  is  not  quite  as 
slim  as  it  used  to  be.  In  some  of  them  the  allusion  is 
conveyed  in  a  delicate  and  humorous  way,  but  others  are 
couched  in  particularly  plain  words,  which  admit  of  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  their  meaning. 

Any  passing  event — a  picture  in  Punch  of  a  fat  old 
gentleman  in  difficulties — anything  of  the  sort  fur- 
nishes  matter   for   a   new   sobriquet.     Puffles   is,  how- 
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ever,  the  most  generally  used  one,  and  under  it  we  pre- 
sent him  to  you. 

Were  this  introduction  personal,  we  are  afraid  Captain 
Puffles's  first  remark  would  be,  "  'Ow  are  you  ?  "  This 
little  weakness  of  dropping  his  h's  has  only  been  con- 
tracted lately.  When  we  first  knew  him  he  had  no  such 
bad  habit.  He  attributes  it  to  a  very  sharp  attack  of 
bronchitis  he  once  had ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  in 
most  instances  the  letter  is  omitted — this  sin  of  his  is 
only  one  of  omission — simply  from  want  of  time ;  for 
Captain  Puffles's  tongue  is  going  all  day  long  on  all 
subjects,  and  he  is  always  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  the 
words  out,  for  fear  of  some  person  by  chance  getting  one 
in,  that  we  believe  the  h  is  dispensed  with  as  an  economy 
of  labour  and  time.  His  favourite  topics  are — India, 
where  he  has  served  many  years,  and  about  which 
country  his  tales  are  marvellous ;  and  women,  whom  he 
professes  to  hate — in  fact,  the  whole  of  them  he  includes 

under  the  term  of  "Fiends  of  'ell" Now  please 

don't,  gentle  reader — that  is  to  say,  if  you  belong  to  the 
sex  we  madly  adore — please  don't  throw  this  volume 
away  in  disgust,  and  call  Captain  Puffles  "  a  nasty,  great, 
horrid,  old  thing  !  "  Wait  and  read  how  we  go  on  to 
state — there  is  nothing  that  he  enjoys  more  than  being 
in  their  society,  and  nothing  can  be  more  courteous  than 
his  manner  towards  them,  when  he  finds  himself  thus 
agreeably  placed. 

To  hear  him  talk  about  children  would  drive  the  fond 
father  of  a  youthful  family  to  exasperation,  and  yet  we 
have  seen  him  play  for  hours — when  he  thought  he  was 
not  observed  thus  unbending — with  troops  of  romping 
little  boys  and  girls,  who  did  just  as  they  pleased  with  him. 
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He  professes  to  hate  animals  of  the  lower  order ;  yet 
dogs,  cats,  and  monkeys  make  friends  with  him  at  first 
sight,  and  take  boundless  liberties  with  him  with 
impunity. 

His  language  is  at  times,  when  under  excitement,  as 
strong  as  his  brandy  pawnee, — and  we  can  really  think 
of  no  stronger  simile  than  that, — yet  he  knows  his  Bible 
almost  by  heart,  and  could  " pound'1  any  of  us  in  a 
theological  argument,  were  any  of  us  bold  enough  to 
enter  the  lists  with  him. 

All  clergymen  are  with  him  "  Swaddlers," — a  term, 
like  Aaron's  "ByGosht,"  without  any  known  origin, 
but  with  a  great  deal  of  latent  meaning, — yet  when  in 
their  company  his  behaviour  to  them  is  comteous  and 
respectful. 

We  have  his  word  for  it  that  he  is  possessed  of  great 
personal  bravery;  yet  he  has  been  known  on  an  occasion 
— duly  recorded  elsewhere  in  these  pages — to  beat  a 
hasty  and  ignominious  retreat  before  an  imaginary  ghost. 

Of  such  a  mass  of  incongruities  is  Captain  Puffles 
made  up ;  but  we  tliink  that  the  good  preponderates,  and 
we  hope,  on  a  closer  acquaintance,  you  will  like  him  as 
well  as  we  do. 

We  are  sure  he  would  scorn  the  act  of  telling  a  lie,  as 
fully  as  any  honourable  right-minded  man  would ;  and 
yet  we  state  without  hesitation,  and  at  the  risk  of  having 
a  quarrel  with  him,  that  his  Indian  stories  bear  not  the 
stamp  of  truth ;  although,  out  of  justice  to  him,  we  must 
add  that  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  implicitly  believes 
them  himself. 

From  the  constant  habit  of  telling  them,  and  at  each 
narration  embellishing  a  little,  these  wonderful  structures 
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of  fiction  have  grown  little  by  little  to  their  present 
gigantic  proportions — quite  imperceptibly  to  him,  though 
— and  he  now  recounts  them  in  the  firm  belief  that  they 
are  simply  mirrors  of  facts,  and  that  he  has  added 
nothing  to  them  since  the  days  when  they  were  first  told 
in  all  their  pristine  truth  and  purity. 

In  their  relation  he  takes  a  high  moral  position,  and 
brooks  not  contradiction.  Any  expression  of  doubt  is 
invariably  met  with,  "  'Ave  you  ever  been  in  India  ?  " 

His  rejoinders  to  the  answer  of  this  question,  according 
as  it  is  "  Yes  "  or  " ]No,"  are :  "  Then  you  must  'ave  kept 
your  ears  and  eyes  in  your  breeches  pocket ;  "  or,  "  Then 
what  the  devil  do  you  know  about  it,  sir  ?  " 

With  us,  who  know  him  well,  all  his  statements  on 
Indian  subjects  are  received  with  caution;  but  strangers, 
who  have  never  visited  this  quarter  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions, are  liable  to  be  taken,  in  by  his  honest,  rubicund, 
old  countenance  and  earnest  manner, — particularly  when 
backed  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  portly  figure,  which  always 
sheds  such  an  air  of  intense  respectability  over  its  owner, 
— and  to  go  away  labouring  under  the  conviction  that 
India  is  a  kind  of  fairy-land,  in  which  Captain  Puffles 
had  been  for  some  years  a  species  of  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer.  We  have  seen  some  of  these  weak  and  deluded 
mortals  leaving  the  Pufflesian  presence,  idiotically 
pondering  over  these  tales  of  marvel,  and  trying  hope- 
lessly to  make  out  how  it  was  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  Captain  Puffles  before,  and  why  his  fame  had  not 
totally  eclipsed  and  thrown  into  the  shade  that  of 
Napoleon  or  Wellington. 

With  a  blush,  we  acknowledge  that  we  must  count 
ourselves,  on  first  joining,  one  of  this  credulous  lot. 

K 
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To  such  an  extent  did  our  faith  carry  ns  at  one  time, 
that  we  have  wondered  why  the  many  authors,  of  books 
entitled  "History  of  British  India,"  did  not  add,  "or, 
The  Biography  of  Pufhes." 

Yes  !  when  the  down  was  springing  on  our  upper  lip ; 
when  its  growth  was  watched  for  with  such  anxiety, 
that  we  perpetually  wore  a  diabolical  squint,  in  the  fond 
hope  of  being  able  to  catch  a  sight  of  it  without  the  aid 
of  a  looking-glass Ah  !  proud  moment,  we  recol- 
lect it  well,  when  with  such  horrid  contortions  of  mouth 
and  eyes,  that  we  wonder  now  those  features  ever 
returned  to  their  natural  state,  we  caught,  for  the  first 
time,  a  glimpse  of  one  single  hair,  and  although  our 
eyes  ached,  and  we  were  conscious  of  being  observed,  we 
were  not  able  to  withdraw  our  fond  gaze  from  the  dear 
object.  When  our  jacket  was  of  a  spotless  red ;  when 
our  shirts,  just  fresh  from  the  inspection  of  a  fond 
mother,  had  not  shed  a  single  button ;  when,  in  fact, — 
to  cut  short  these  recollections  which  crowd  upon  us 
quicker  than  we  can  write  them  down, — we  were  very 
young,  and  very  inexperienced,  and  very  confiding,  we 
accepted  Puffles  at  his  own  price. 

Often,  when  we  were  in  this  green  stage,  have  we, 
after  having  sat  next  to  him  at  mess,  retired  to  our  bed, 
and  dreamed  through  the  night  of  jewelled  Begums 
in  the  embrace  of  Puffles,  Puffles  in  the  embrace  of 
tigers,  and  then  the  three  in  the  embraces  of  a  boa  con- 
strictor, until  the  whole  formed  such  a  confused  medley, 
that  it  generally  ended  in  a  frightful  nightmare,  and  our 
awaking,  clutching  our  pillow,  not  quite  siu'e  whether 
Ave  had  got  hold  of  a  Begum  or  a  boa  constrictor. 

These  stories   of  Puffles — we  speak  of  them,  not  as 
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they  influenced  us  in  our  youth,  but  as  we  found  them 
in  Japan — became  rather  a  nuisance ;  for  as  he  hardly 
ever  stirred  out  of  Camp,  he  was  always  in  or  about  the 
ante-room  on  the  look-out  for  a  listener,  and  any  one 
going  to  read  the  papers  was  pounced  upon  and  made 
the  unwilling  auditor  of  hair-breadth  escapes,  romantic 
adventures,  and  wondrous  feats. 

This  reached  such  a  point,  that  it  was  at  last  proposed, 
and  unanimously  carried,  that  Puffles  was  not  to  open 
his  lips  on  the  subject  of  India  until  the  cloth  had  been 
removed  from  the  dinner  table ;  the  penalty  of  any  allu- 
sion to  his  adventures  in  that  country  being  a  fine. 
Puffles's  remonstrances  were  at  first  dignified,  then 
pathetic ;  but  we  were  inexorable,  and  he  had  to  suc- 
cumb :  we  ceded  one  point,  though,  the  following — on 
two  days  during  the  year,  the  anniversaries  of  the 
Battle  of  Pegu  and  Surrender  of  Kirwee,  on  both  of 
which  occasions  he  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  we 
allowed  him  the  privilege  of  talking  as  much  as  ever  he 
liked  on  his  favourite  topic,  untrammelled  by  any 
restrictions. 

There  is  one  in  the  regiment  who  has  attempted  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Puffles  in  these  bright  paths 
of  fiction.  His  scenes  are  laid  in  the  West  Indies ;  and 
in  this  field  he  revels  in  the  marvellous,  as  Puffles  does 
in  the  East.  His  stories,  if  a  total  disregard  of  proba- 
bility or  possibility  be  their  object,  are  a  decided  success  ; 
but,  if  anything  higher  is  aimed  at,  we  must  say  they 
are  a  total  failure. 

We  think,  though,  that  he  is  as  implicit  a  believer  in 
his  own  stories  as  we  have  stated  Captain  Puffles  to  be 
in   his.      This  old  gentleman's  name   is  Mr.   Pop.     It 

e2 
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cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  two  such  bright 
stars  as  Captain  Puffles  and  Mr.  Pop  could  not  shine 
in  the  same  firmament  without  the  lustre  of  the  one 
dimming  that  of  the  other  ;  and  between  the  two  there 
existed  a  jealousy,  which  found  vent  in  frequent 
altercations  and  many  challenges  to  trials  of  mutual  skill. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  occurrence  of  these  little 
passages  of  anns,  and  the  appearance  of  both  being 
always  thoroughly  in  earnest,  neither  had  ever  come  up 
to  the  scratch  except  on  the  occasion  we  are  about  to 
chronicle. 

When  we  were  all  at  mess  one  evening,  a  conversation 
on  racing  and  gentlemen  jockeys  was  started,  during 
which  Captain  Puffles  and  Mr.  Pop  engaged  in  some 
sparring  concerning  their  respective  performances  in  the 
saddle. 

Each  declared  himself  to  be  moved  to  extreme  mirth 
at  the  bare  idea  of  seeing  the  other  riding  a  race. 

Old  Mr.  Pop  got  the  worst  of  it,  slightly  lost  his 
temper,  and,  goaded  on  by  several  near  him,  actually 
challenged  Captain  Puffles  to  ride  a  mile  on  the  flat  for 
twenty-five  dollars. 

Puffles  was  aghast  at  such  temerity,  and  his  reply  was 
faltering  and  evasive.  However,  we  were  all  determined 
not  to  let  the  matter  rest.  Pop  was  applauded  on  all 
sides,  and  dark  hints  were  thrown  out  in  stage  whispers 
that  we  thought  ho  had  got  the  best  of  Puffles  this  time. 
These  were  seen  to  be  doing  their  work,  slowly  but 
surely.  "  Why,  Puffles,"  said  Tony,  "  don't  you  recol- 
lect ?  You  told  us  the  other  night  how  you  used  to  ride 
races  at  Bangalore,  and  how  your  services  as  joek  used 
to  be  retained  months  beforehand." 
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Puffles  smiled  feebly.  At  any  other  time  this  would 
have  been  quite  sufficient  an  opening  for  him  at  once  to 
have  launched  out  into  his  favourite  topic  ;  but  now,  as 
we  have  stated  before,  he  only  smiled  feebly. 

"  Take  him  up,  old  fellow,"  continued  Tony,  who  was 
now  in  his  element,  as  he  was  generally  the  leader  of  all 
the  mischief  plotted  against  Puffles  ;   "  take  him  up  ! " 

"  But  I've  got  no  'orse,"  said  Puffles,  brightening  up, 
as  he  looked  upon  this  as  a  loophole  through  which  he 
could  effect  a  sure  and  honourable  retreat. 

This  difficulty  was  at  once  overcome.  A  dozen  steeds 
were  proffered  on  all  sides;  and,  at  last,  the  Captain's 
"  Black  Bob  "  was  selected  by  the  company  as  the  best 
weight  carrier,  and  the  most  fit  to  be  matched  against 
Mr.  Pop's  "  Bouncer."  There  was  no  escape.  Captain 
Puffles,  after  a  short  muttered  conversation  with  Tony, 
who  was  evidently  egging  him  on,  poured  himself  out  a 
glass  of  sherry,  drank  it  off  with  a  gulp,  and  looking 
fixedly  across  the  table  at  Mr.  Pop,  said,  in  a  tone  of 
fierce  desperation,  "Done  !" 

A  roar  of  laughter  followed  this,  as  the  President 
informed  the  two  old  gentlemen  that,  in  accordance  with 
an  old  mess  rule,  he  fined  them  both  for  making  a  bet 
before  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  and  that  the  after- 
dinner  wine  would  be  drunk  at  their  expense. 

Great  was  Mr.  Pop's  horror  at  being  thus  taken  up, 
first  by  Captain  Puffles,  and  then  by  the  President. 

To  make  a  long  matter  short, — for  much  time  was 
wasted  in  settling  the  conditions,  owing  to  the  constant 
efforts  of  each  to  back  out  without  loss  of  honour  to  him- 
self,— it  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  race  was  to  come  off  at 
two  o'clock  the  next  day  on  the  Eifle  Bange  race-course. 
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As  the  evening  wore  on,  the  two  rivals,  regarding  the 
coming  race  from  a  post-prandial  point  of  view,  actually 
began  to  look  upon  it  as  rather  a  lark  than  otherwise, 
and  one  of  them  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
wouldn't  mind  if  it  were  over  the  steeple-chase  conrse. 

The  next  morning  arrived,  and  with  it  a  great  change 
seemed  to  have  been  wrought  in  the  opinions  they  had 
held  after  dinner  the  night  before,  as  to  the  race  being 
snch  a  capital  bit  of  fun.  The  whole  forenoon  both 
appeared  constrained  and  uneasy. 

Puffles  sought  relief  in  gentle  stimulants.  Pop,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Liver  Cutter,  who  kindly 
volunteered  his  services,  busied  himself  in  preparations 
for  the  coming  struggle,  which  were  carried  on  in  this 
manner : — 

"  ]\Tov,"  says  the  Liver  Cutter,  "this  is  the  way  to 
give  you  a  clip  of  the  saddle;"  and,  balancing  himself 
on  one  leg,  he  bends  his  knee,  getting  lower  and  lower, 
until  he  proudly  holds  the  other  leg  straight  out  parallel 
to  the  floor,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  inches ;  he  then  rises 
slowly :  this  he  does  two  or  three  times  on  one  leg,  and 
then  gives  the  other  a  turn. 

"  There  now,  try  that !"  he  says  encouragingly.  But, 
by  way  of  implanting  a  laudable  ambition  in  his  pupil's 
breast  before  beginning  his  lesson,  he  holds  out  his  leg, 
and  requests  him  to  feel  that  /" 

Pop  pokes  his  forefinger  about  the  Liver  Cutter's  leg, 
as  if  he  were  saying  "  Ketchee  !  "  to  an  infant. 

"Damme,  man!"  roars  the  latter,  "that's  not  the 
way  to  feel  a  man's  muscle.  Catch  hold  of  it  like  this  ;" 
and  Pop's  leg  is  seized  in  a  grip  which  makes  him  quiver 
ail  over,  and  plead  for  mercy.     "  Noiv  feel  that !"  again 
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says  the  Liver  Cutter,  planting  his  right  leg  rigid  as  a 
bar.  Pop  stoops  down,  and  feels  it  after  the  orthodox 
manner  he  has  just  acquired,  while  its  owner's  face 
wears  a  pleased  expression,  the  whole  thing  being  very 
suggestive  of  a  cat  being  stroked  the  right  way. 

"Well?"  asks  the  Liver  Cutter,  looking  down  and 
expecting  a  compliment. 

""Well?"  says  Pop,  looking  up,  not  quite  certain 
what  to  say,  as  he  wishes  to  offer  up  his  tribute  of  praise 
in  free  and  easy  sporting  language,  and  does  not  quite 
know  how  to  do  it. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?  Is  it  hard  or  is  it 
soft,  eh?" 

"  Precious  hard  !  "  replies  Pop.     "As  hard  as  nails." 

"  Aha  !  I  should  rather  think  it  was ;  but  when  a  man 
goes  in  for  what  /  call  riding,  he  must  be  as  hard  as  nails. 
Now,  you  try  letting  yourself  down  and  getting  up  on 
one  leg." 

They  both  stand  vis-d-vis  on  one  leg  each. 

"  Now,"  says  the  Liver  Cutter,  gradually  letting  him- 
self down. 

"  Now,"  says  Pop,  doing  the  same,  only  in  a  very 
jerking,  wabbling  manner,  until  all  of  a  sudden  the 
strain  is  too  much,  the  leg  gives  way  under  him,  and  he 
goes  down  with  a  crash. 

"It's  uncommonly  hard  !"  he  remarks  in  his  sitting 
position;  "  I'd  no  idea  it  was  so  hard." 

"  What  is,"  asks  the  Liver  Cutter  with  a  demoniacal 
grin, — "  the  floor  ?  " 

"No,  no,  not  the  floor;  the  going  down  on  one  leg, 
you  know." 

"Nothing  to  the  getting   up,"    remarks   the    Liver 
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Cutter,  proudly  going  through,  that  part  of  the  perform- 
ance with  a  nourish.     "  Now  try  that  !  " 

Upon  this  Mr.  Pop  is  put  and  trussed  into  an  un- 
natural crouching  attitude  on  one  leg,  the  discomfort  of 
which  is  amply  portrayed  in  his  expressive  countenance. 

"  Now  get  up,"  says  the  Liver  Cutter. 

Pop  gives  a  little  bob  of  an  inch  up,  and  then  an 
inch  down  again  into  the  same  position. 

"  Try  again,"  invites  the  Liver  Cutter. 

Another  little  spasmodic  bob  is  the  only  result  of  a 
second  trial. 

"Do  it  g-r-a-dually,"  says  the  Liver  Cutter  sooth- 
ingly. 

Mr.  Pop  tries  hard  to  follow  this  advice.  He  becomes 
purple,  his  eyeballs  seem  starting  from  their  sockets, 
and  he  grinds  his  teeth  savagely ;  but,  beyond  giving 
himself  the  appearance  of  a  hideous  Chinese  idol,  or  a 
bull-frog  about  to  go  off  by  spontaneous  combustion, 
he  arrives  at  no  result,  not  even  one  of  the  little  bobs 
he  executed  before.  This  state  of  things  cannot  last 
long,  and  with  a  groan  of  exhaustion  he  rolls  on  the 
floor. 

"  No  go,  I'm  afraid  !  "  says  the  Liver  Cutter,  giving 
his  fallen  pupil  a  hand.  "Put  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do. 
I'll  teach  you  how  to  flog.  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  like 
doing  the  horse?"  he  asks,  looking  up  from  a  chair, 
which,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  to  this  mild  request,  is 
to  supply  the  place  of  that  animal. 

"No,"  replies  Pop,  "I'd  rather  not." 

"  All  right,"  says  the  Liver  Cutter  kindly,  giving  in 
on  this  point,  and  settling  himself  down  to  his  work. 
"  Now,  whatever  you  do,  don't  flog  like  this  j  if  you  do, 
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you'll  hit  your  horse  all  about  the  kidneys,  and  play  the 
devil !  " 

"  Oh  !  "  says  Pop,  "  I  never  knew  that." 

"  Well,  you  know  it  now,"  returns  the  Liver  Cutter. 
"  And  now  that  I've  shown  you  how  wo  £  to  flog,  I'll  show 
you  how.  This  is  the  way ;  "  and  the  Liver  Cutter  com- 
mences an  exciting  finish  on  the  chair — having  pre- 
viously obtained  the  bell-rope  for  the  reins.  "  Now  this 
is  the  dodge."  On  this  the  whip  is  whirled  through 
the  air,  but  instead  of  descending  on  the  leg  of  the  chair, 
and  landing  it  cleverly  by  a  nose,  its  downward  course 
is  intercepted  by  the  head  of  an  unfortunate  mess  waiter, 
who  at  this  moment  makes  his  appearance  on  the  scene, 
bearing  a  foaming  tumbler  for  Captain  Puifl.es.  This 
brings  the  lesson  to  an  abrupt  termination. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  race,  made  the  night 
before,  was,  that  it  was  to  be  ridden  in  colours. 

u  Oh,"  said  Pop,  suddenly  recollecting  this,  "who'll 
lend  me  some  racing  things  ?  " 

"I  will,"  said  the  Liver  Cutter;  "  at  least,  I'll  lend 
you  a  blue  jacket  and  cap.     Yes  !  ride  in  blue." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  shall ;  I  shall  ride  in  a  blue  funk,"  re- 
plied Pop,  with  a  candour  for  which  we  have  respected 
him  ever  since. 

The  Liver  Cutter  was  so  disgusted  at  this,  that  he 
retracted  his  offer,  and  B.  placed  his  racing  wardrobe  at 
his  disposal,  while  Tony  did  the  same  for  Puffles ;  that  is 
to  say,  as  far  as  the  cap  and  jacket  went,  for  no  pair  of 
breeches  or  boots  could  be  found  big  enough  for  him. 
At  last  a  pair  of  both  articles  were  fished  out  of  the 
theatrical  properties,  and  in  these  his  short,  stout,  nether 
limbs  were  encased. 
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The  coming  event  of  the  afternoon  had  got  wind 
amongst  the  men  of  the  regiment ;  and  the  whole  morn- 
ing, officers  commanding  companies  were  beset  by 
privates  under  convoy  of  non-commissioned  officers,  all 
on  the  same  errand. 

"Well,  Atkins,  what  do  you  want?  " 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I  want  leave  off  school  and 
afternoon  roll  call." 

"What  for?" 

"Well,  sir,  I  want  to  see  the  race  between  Captain 
Puffles  and  Mr.  Pop ;  "  and  a  grin  would  steal  over  the 
features  of  the  man,  that  even  in  the  presence  of  his 
officer  he  was  unable  to  control.  There  were  so  many 
of  these  applicants  that  at  last  general  leave  was  given 
for  the  afternoon,  and  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed 
in  Camp. 

The  fame  of  it  even  reached  down  to  the  town  ;  and 
numerous  notes  came  pouring  into  Camp  asking  the  time, 
place,  and  other  particulars.  The  answers  to  most  of 
these  were  invitations  to  come  up  to  tiffin,  and  then  pro- 
ceed altogether  afterwards  to  the  course. 

Tiffin  time  came,  and  with  it  a  goodly  company. 

Puffles  and  Pop  were  at  the  table,  but  seemed  de- 
cidedly oif  their  feed,  and  paid  more  attention  to  the 
liquids  than  to  the  solids. 

Doth,  in  reality,  looked  upon  riding  a  race  as  a  feat 
to  be  attempted  only  by  those  reckless  of  life  or  limb ; 
and  each  inwardly  cursed  his  folly  for  having  embarked 
on  such  a  mad  proceeding. 

They  looked  so  very  unhappy  that  it  was  feared  that 
if  they  got  together,  they  would  cry  off  by  mutual 
consent,  regardless  of  all  feelings  of  shame.     So  Tony 
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and  B.  were  told  off  respectively  to  Puffies  and  Pop, 
with  instructions  not  to  lose  sight  of  their  charges  ;  on 
no  account  to  permit  them  to  engage  in  conversation  of 
a  private  nature ;  and  further,  to  exert  themselves  to  fan 
the  flame  of  jealousy  which  existed  between  the  two  to 
the  utmost. 

Eight  well  did  these  worthies,  Tony  and  B.,  perform 
their  duties ;  and  at  half-past  two  the  four  wended 
their  way  to  the  Eifle  Eange  course,  accompanied  by  the 
whole  of  the  tiffin  party,  all  riding. 

The  only  two  in  the  whole  assembly  who  did 
not  look  light-hearted  and  merry  were  the  two  prin- 
cipals. 

Bouncer,  Mr.  Pop's  pony,  having  been  scientifically 
prepared  for  the  occasion  by  the  treacherous  B.,  was 
unwontedly  frisky,  and  as  he  sidled  along,  he  every  now 
and  then  treated  us  to  a  faint  and  feeble  imitation  of  a 
buck — a  performance  he  had  been  believed  thoroughly 
incapable  of  hitherto. 

At  every  little  exhibition  of  this  nature,  Pop's  equa- 
nimity was  sadly  disturbed,  and  he  clung  with  all  the 
energy  of  despair  by  both  spurs,  which  had  been  care- 
fully put  on  the  wrong  way — another  piece  of  the  arch- 
traitor  B.'s  handiwork. 

On  the  other  hand,  Captain  Puffles  bestrode  Black 
Bob  with  a  determined  and  martial  air,  which  had  its 
origin,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt,  in 
brandy  and  soda,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  Black  Bob 
appeared  sobered  to  a  mournful  extent  by  the  frightful 
weight  on  his  back.  The  latter  walked  along  sorrow- 
fully, and  "the  burden  laid  upon  him  seemed  greater 
than  he  could  bear." 
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No  unbecoming  levity  was  there  about  Captain 
Puflles. 

Once,  and  once  only,  when  a  more  pronounced  buck 
than  usual  on  the  part  of  Bouncer  caused  Mr.  Pop  to 
shoot  up  into  the  air,  and  then  to  come  fluttering  back 
into  the  saddle  like  a  shuttlecock,  he  laughed  in  a  pity- 
ing way,  which  awoke  in  his  rival's  bosom  a  determina- 
tion to  u  do  or  die." 

This  last  buck  was  certainly  one  which  reflected  the 
greatest  credit  on  B.'s  handiwork,  and  gave  an  opening 
for  betting  men  to  lay  heavy  odds  against  Bouncer  and 
Pop  arriving  at  the  winning-post  in  company. 

But  no  takers  were  to  be  found.  The  view  of  the 
beautiful  landscape,  as  seen  on  the  occasion  between  Mr. 
Pop's  person  and  the  saddle,  might  have  had  charms  for 
a  lover  of  scenery ;  but  taking  the  thing  apart  from  this, 
it  was  hardly  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  his 
backers. 

Arrived  at  the  course,  we  found  that  nearly  the  whole 
garrison,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  civilians,  had  turned 
out  in  high  expectation;  and  the  appearance  of  Cap- 
tain Puflles  and  Mr.  Pop  was  hailed  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm. 

The  former  acknowledged  this  with  the  air  of  a  con- 
queror (it was  whispered  that  Puffles  was  "pot  valiant;" 
but  what  great  man  has  ever  lived  and  died  unscathed 
by  the  vile  breath  of  calumny  ?) ;  the  preliminaries 
were  gone  through  with  despatch ;  B.  and  Tony  each 
relieved  his  man  of  his  overcoat ;  and  as  the  two  dis- 
tinguished jocks  burst  upon  the  public  gaze  in  all 
the  proud  panoply  of  racing,  an  admiring  shout  greeted 
them. 
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Mr.  Pop's  jacket,  instead  of  being  tucked  inside  his 
breeches,  fluttered  gracefully  outside.  His  cap  was 
tied  nightcap  fashion  under  his  chin,  which  gave  him 
a  somewhat  matronly  aspect;  and  his  Avhip  was  held 
in  a  manner  which  caused  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  spectators  as  to  whether  its  owner  was  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  an  instrument  for  flogging  with, 
or  an  implement  used  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish. 

Puffles  was  most  gorgeous  as  to  his  cap  and  jacket, 
which  were  Tony's  colours — orange  and  black ;  but  there 
was  a  decided  falling  off  about  the  breeches  and  boots, 
which  had  both,  as  we  have  said  before,  been  obtained 
from  the  theatrical  wardrobe,  and  which,  to  say  the 
least,  looked  peculiar.  The  boots,  in  particular,  smacked 
strongly  of  the  stage. 

"INow,  then,  get  into  your  places,"  said  a  gentleman^ 
known  under  the  name  of  Smiler,  who  acted  in  the  double 
capacity  of  starter  and  judge — the  starting  and  winning 
post  being  one  and  the  same. 

"  Get  into  your  places,"  repeated  this  indefatigable 
and  slightly  irascible  little  gentleman,  in  a  tone  which, 
to  Captain  Puflles  and  Mr.  Pop,  carried  with  it  the 
awful  conviction  that  they  were  fairly  in  for  it  without 
a  chance  of  reprieve. 

"  I  say,"  inquired  Captain  Puffles,  more  with  a  view 
to  postponing  the  awful  moment  than  to  gaining  any 
information,  "  is  it  to  be  run  in  'eats  ?  " 

In  what  ?"  indignantly  asked  Smiler. 

In  'eats,"  repeated  Captain  Puflles. 

'Eats  be  blowed  !  In  chinks  would  be  more  in  your 
line,  I  should  think,"  returned  Smiler,  who  was  one  of 
a  hasty  and  quick  temperament. 
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Puffles  looked  severely  at  him,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  retorting ;  but  there  was  a  feeling  towards  the  starter 
almost  of  awe,  as  if  that  individual,  ex  officio,  held  some 
mysterious  sway  over  his  destinies ;  and  he  refrained, 
contenting  himself  with  darting  several  indignant  glances 
at  him. 

"With  the  assistance  of  Tony  and  B.  the  two  were 
got  up  into  line,  and  were  directed  by  Smiler  to  walk 
up  together  to  the  starting-post. 

"  Come  up  together  !  Get  back,  Captain  Puffl.es  ! 
Come  up,  Mr.  Pop  !     Come  up  I     Are  you  re-ady  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ! "  exclaimed  Puffles  excitedly,  just  as  the 
word  "  Go  !  "  was  on  Smiler' s  lips.  "  No,  no  !  'Old 
'ard  !  I  want  to  speak  to  Tony  privately ; "  and  lean- 
ing over,  he  whispered,  "  I  say,  Tony,  couldn't  you,  like 
a  good  fellow,  get  some  water  in  your  handkerchief  for 
me  to  damp  my  knees  with  without  any  one  seeing?" 

"  No,  no,  nonsense,"  replied  Tony.  u  "Was  that  the 
style  of  thing  at  Bangalore?" 

Puffles  gave  in  with  a  sigh.  (Tony  basely  repeated 
the  whole  of  the  above  private  conversation  at  mess 
that  night  to  an  uproariously  appreciative  audience.) 
After  this  stoppage,  the  two  turned  round,  and  again 
walked  up  to  the  starting-post  under  the  direction  of  the 
starter. 

Again  was  the  question  "  Are  you  ready?"  asked  by 
that  official,  and  again  did  an  agonised  "No,  no  !"  grate 
upon  his  ears. 

This  time  it  proceeded  from  Mr.  Pop,  who  continued 
in  feeble  and  apparently  heart-broken  accents,  "  Stop  ! 
I've  got  my  reins  wrong." 

"  I    should   rather   think   you   had,"    said    the  ever- 
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attentive  B.,  who  was  at  his  side  in  a  moment,  picking 
up  one  of  them,  which  was  hanging  in  a  graceful  festoon 
over  Bouncer's  near  knee. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Pop,  clutching  the  proffered  rein, 
and,  in  so  doing,  allowing  the  other  to  droop  in  as  graceful 
a  loop  as  the  first  on  the  off  side. 

"  Well,  I'm  blest ! "  said  B.,  giving  way  to  an 
uncontrollable  burst  of  laughter,  as  he  dodged  over  to 
the  other  side,  and  gave  the  refractory  reins  in  a  bunch 
to  Pop,  who  received  them  gratefully,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  get  them  into  a  hopeless  state  of  entangle- 
ment with  Iris  whip.  All  these  little  incidents,  and  the 
delays  consequent  thereon,  afforded  the  utmost  gratifi- 
cation to  the  spectators,  with  the  exception  of  the  starter, 
who  was  beginning  to  lose  his  temper,  and  the  Liver 
Cutter,  who — notwithstanding  his  offers  of  assistance  in 
the  morning— surveyed  the  scene  from  a  little  distance 
with  bitter  scorn,  and  looked  upon  the  whole  thing  as 
most  wanton  sacrilege. 

The  faces  of  the  two  jocks  themselves  were  in  woeful 
contrast  to  the  general  merriment.  They  bore  unmis- 
takable symptoms  of  the  keenest  apprehensions.  Alas  ! 
the  proud  bearing  and  determined  air  with  which  we 
have  related  that  Captain  Pufiies  rode  up  the  course, 
receiving  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd,  had  almost 
entirely  deserted  him. 

A  change,  too,  had  come  over  Bouncer.  His  air  was 
dejected  even  unto  meanness ;  and  it  was  only  now  and 
then  that  he  afforded  any  amusement  by  a  stiff  and 
laboured  attempt  at  a  buck. 

These  little  ebullitions  of  spirit,  though,  had  become 
so  inane  and  weak  that  they  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  any 
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serious  discomfiture  to  Mr.  Pop,  who,  with  some  slight 
assistauce  from  maue  aud  rein,  managed  to  stick  on 
all  right,  and  even  almost  joined  in  the  laugh  at 
them. 

At  the  third  attempt  at  a  start,  which  was  successful, 
very  little  ceremony  was  observed. 

Tony  and  B.,  each  armed  with  a  heavy  hunting  whip, 
stood  behind  Black  Bob  and  Bouncer,  and  as  Smiler 
gave  the  word  "  Go  !"  a  smart  cut  rung  on  the  hind 
quarters  of  each  of  those  persecuted  quadrupeds,  and  the 
two  were  sent  away  well  together,  in  spite  of  a  faint 
"  No,  no ;  I'm  not  ready,"  from  Mr.  Pop,  and  a  some- 
thing between  a  bellow  and  a  shriek  to  the  same  effect 
from  Captain  Puffl.es. 

As  pre-arranged,  Tony  and  B.  had  each  instructed 
his  man  to  wait  on  the  other  ;  the  consequence  was,  that 
after  the  effects  of  the  cuts  the  two  animals  had  received 
had  died  away,  the  pace  got  slower  and  slower,  until,  at 
last,  as  they  approached  the  half-mile  turning,  it  became 
funereal. 

On  their  journey  round  this  turning  they  crossed  each 
other  times  innumerable,  but  at  length  the  shouts  of  the 
crowd  proclaimed  that  they  had  gone  round  all  right, 
without  any  accidents  or  bolting,  and  were  now  on  their 
way  home. 

Up  the  course  again  they  came  neck  and  neck,  at  a 
very  slow  canter.  In  fact,  but  for  the  colours,  they 
might  have  been  taken  for  two  old  gentlemen  out  for  an 
afternoon's  quiet  ride.  Pop  sat  crouching  well  forward, 
and  bumping  at  every  stride  in  a  way  which,  though  it 
might  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  process  of 
digestion,  must  have,  in  its  after  effects,  brought  to  his 
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mind  vivid   recollections    of  the  race  whenever  he  sat 
down. 

Puffles  adopted  quite  a  different  mode.  Sitting  as  far 
back  as  the  length  of  his  reins  would  allow  him,  he 
seemed  to  have  given  himself  up  to  circumstances,  and 
to  have  prepared  himself  for  the  worst. 

Somewhere  near  the  distance-post  Tony  and  B.  were 
stationed — both  mounted ;  and  now  ensued  the  most 
extraordinary  finish  that  we  have  ever  witnessed. 

Neither  of  the  jockeys  could  spare  a  hand  to  flog  with, 
only  having  two  apiece,  and  those  being  already  fully 
engaged  with  the  reins,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
guiding  or  restraining  as  of  holding  on  by. 

Had  they  been  provided  with  three  sets  each,  they 
might  have  treated  us  unassisted  to  a  most  vigorous 
finish ;  but  Nature  not  having  made  any  exception  to  her 
general  rule  of  two  per  mortal  in  their  favour,  Tony  and 
B.  supplied  the  deficiency. 

Once,  indeed,  Pop — incited  thereto  by  an  excited  shout 
of  "Let  'im 'ave  it,  sir!"  from  his  groom — made  an 
effete  and  aimless  cut  into  the  air  with  his  whip;  but 
the  sudden  and  dreadful  way  in  which  this  affected  his 
equilibrium  warned  him  not  to  repeat  the  attempt. 

No  such  wild  freaks  did  Puffles  indulge  in.  He 
marked  how  nearly  attended  with  disastrous  results  had 
been  poor  Pop's  attempt  to  flog,  and  he  effectually  de- 
barred himself  from  following  his  example  by  dropping 
his  whip  just  at  this  juncture,  either  from  accident  or  in 
a  spirit  of  caution,  the  object  being  to  put  temptation 
out  of  his  way. 

As  they  came  up  at  a  sober  pace  towards  where 
Tony    and    B.    had    stationed   themselves   with    their 
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hunting  whips  they  divined  what  was  impending ;  and, 
with  a  look  of  blank  dismay,  each  cast  an  eye  expressive 
of  the  liveliest  interest  and  concern  in  the  movements  of 
their  backers,  who  were  now,  to  their  horror,  seen  to  be 
getting  the  lashes  of  their  whips  into  readiness  in  the 
most  business  and  workmanlike  manner. 

Too  true  were  their  conjectures. 

Scarcely  had  they  passed  the  distance-post  when  the 
cracks  of  two  whips  fell  on  their  ears,  and  they  felt  them- 
selves borne  on  at  a  pace  which  made  them  giddy,  as 
Bouncer  and  Black  Bob,  finding  themselves  thus  un- 
justifiably assailed  in  rear,  strained  every  nerve  to  get 
away  from  their  persecutors. 

On  they  came  faster  and  faster,  B.  and  Tony  be- 
labouring with  all  their  might,  amidst  deafening  applause, 
which  soon  took  shape  in  shouts  of  "Bouncer  wins ! ': 
And  so  it  was — the  frightful  weight  of  Captain  Puffics 
was  beginning  to  tell  against  Black  Bob  ;  and  Bouncer, 
forging  gradually  ahead,  eventually  won  by  about  a 
couple  of  lengths.  Although  both  had  now  passed  the 
judge,  the  great  excitement  had  yet  to  come. 

It  so  happened  that  the  Eiflo  Bange  race-course  at 
about  sixty  yards  beyond  the  winning-post  was  brought 
to  an  abrupt  termination  by  a  sheer  and  precipitous  cliff"; 
and  it  was  on  this  fact  that  the  spectators  grounded  their 
hopes  of  seeing  some  fun,  when  Bouncer  and  Black  Bob 
would  be  brought  to  a  sudden  stand-still  by  this  obstacle 
after  their  exciting  and  vigorous  finish. 

On  our  two  heroes  tore  past  the  stand,  clinging  on  by 
every  muscle  to  their  steeds,  who  seemed  to  be  possessed 
with  a  desire  to  dash  themselves  against  the  face  of  the 
cliff  regardless  of  all  consequences. 
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In  this  spirit  of  utter  recklessness  they  galloped  until 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  obstacle,  when,  as  if  sud- 
denly brought  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  they  stopped 
dead  short,  wheeled  round,  and  then  trotted  past  the 
stand. 

This  manoeuvre  caused  Captain  Puffies  and  Mr.  Pop, 
one  after  the  other,  to  quit  their  saddles,  and  to  poise 
themselves  for  the  space  of  some  seconds  on  the  necks  of 
their  steeds  in  a  way  which  even  the  most  sanguine  of 
the  spectators  had  hardly  dared  to  hope  for,  and  which 
elicited  from  all  rapturous  bursts  of  applause.  By  the 
time  they  reached  the  grand  stand  again,  they  had  both 
— principally  by  means  of  the  friendly  mane,  which,  in 
fact,  had  been  their  mainstay  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  trying  occasion — managed  to  get  back  into  their 
saddles,  and  were  assisted  to  dismount  by  Tony  and  B. 

Great  was  the  satisfaction  which  beamed  upon  their 
countenances  at  finding  their  legs  once  more  planted  on 
terra  firma. 

They  were  both  evidently  greatly  pleased  with  them- 
selves. Pop's  triumph  made  up  for  all  he  had  gone 
through ;  and  any  pain  Puffies  may  have  felt  in  defeat 
was  lost  in  his  delight  at  having  gone  through  his  part 
without  loss  of  life  or  limb,  and  he  joked  and  chaffed  in 
the  highest  of  spirits,  accounting  in  many  different  ways 
for  not  having  won.  He  laid  great  stress  on,  and  seemed 
very  proud  of,  the  fact  of  Black  Bob's  not  bolting  or 
showing  any  eccentricities ;  for  he  repeatedly  assured  us 
that  he  "  'ad  'im  well  in  'and  the  'ole  way." 

Now,  it  was  fated  that  Captain  Puffies  was  not  long 
to  remain  in  this  pleasurable  state  of  mind;  for  Mr. 
Pop   coming   up  just  then  flushed   with   victory,  and 
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prompted  by  those  demons   of  discord,   Tony  and  B., 
taunted  him  Avith  having  crossed  him  at  the  turning. 

Then  it  was  that  Puffles  turned  upon  his  adversary, 
and  delivered  himself  of  the  following  ever-memorable 
speech: — 

"  'Ow  the  'ell  could  I  'ave  crossed  you  when  I  was 
a'ead?" 

Before  we  go  one  single  word  further  in  the  narration 
of  these  events,  we  feel  that  an  ample  apology  is  due 
to  our  readers  for  this  intemperate  language  of  Captain 
Puffles,  and,  on  his  behalf,  we  beg  that  it  may,  under 
the  circumstances,  be  looked  over  this  time,  promising 
that  it  will  not  occur  again. 

It  is  not  our  wish  or  intention  to  defend  for  a  moment 
the  use  of  such  strong  expressions ;  but  we  do  think 
there  are  some  slight  allowances  to  be  made  for  the 
excitement  under  which  he  laboured  at  the  moment, 
and  the  provocation  he  received  in  thus  being  publicly 
twitted  by  Mr.  Pop,  who  ought  to  have  shown  more 
forbearance  to  a  vanquished  foe. 

Now,  this  emphatic  rejoinder  of  Captain  Puffles — 
albeit  it  was  plain  and  to  the  point — indicated  that  he 
entertained  some  most  mysterious  and  vague  notions  of 
the  definition  of  a  cross.  However,  it  seemed  a  poser 
for  Mr.  Pop,  whose  knowledge  on  the  subject  was  about 
on  a  par  with  Pufflcs's,  and  the  question,  so  forcibly 
asked,  was  unanswered. 

Again,  be  it  said  to  Pufflcs's  shame,  was  it  put  in  the 
same  words,  but  this  time  accompanied  with  more  vehe- 
ment action  and  gesture. 

Pop  was  still  hopelessly  confused. 

"  Answer  me  that,"  continued  Captain  Puffles,  assum- 
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ing  a  bullying  air ;  for  this  old  gentleman's  pluck  was 
of  that  description  which  rises  not  with  danger,  but 
quite  the  reverse.     "  Answer  me  that." 

Pop  looked  at  Tony  and  B.,  who  had  prompted  him 
to  this,  for  assistance  ;  but  they  were  too  much  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  to  render  him  any — not  that  they 
would  have  done  so  under  any  circumstances ;  for  the 
scene  between  the  two  principals  was  far  too  rich  to  be 
spoilt  by  any  interference. 

"No  double  recovers,  my  boy,"  said  Pufnes,  winking 
his  eye  with  intense  knowingness,  and  laughing  a  little, 
short,  self-satisfied  laugh,  which  implied  quite  plainly 
that  he  rather  thought  he  had  had  the  best  of  that. 

The  bystanders  applauded,  and  Pufnes  had  apparently 
attained  the  summit  of  human  greatness  in  his  own 
little  sphere,  when  a  voice  from  the  crowd  urged  the 
advisability  of  running  the  race  over  again  as  there  was 
a  dispute  about  it. 

This  was  warmly  seconded  by  every  one  present. 

The  sudden  revulsion  that  Puffles's  feelings  under- 
went paled  his  usually  rubicund  cheek,  and  the  vic- 
torious ah'  and  knowing  wink  vanished  like  a  flash  of 
lightning.  Pop  also  betrayed  an  equal  amount  of  emo- 
tion, and  he  hurriedly  stated  that  he  had  altered  his 
opinion,  and  that  it  could  not  have  been  a  cross. 

Pufiles,  anxious  to  cede  anything  rather  than  have 
the  race  run  over  again,  said  that  he  was  now  equally 
sure  that  it  must  have  been,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt 
about  it. 

"Now,  did  you  ever  see  anything  like  this?''  said 
Tony,  appealing,  to  the  bystanders,  and  pretending  to 
work  himself  up  into  a  rage.     "  Did  you  ever  see  two 
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such  provoking  old  fellows  ?  I'm  hanged  if  they  haven't 
chopped  round,  and  are  arguing  exactly  t'other  way 
now.     What's  to  be  done?" 

Every  one  agreed,  with  mock  gravity,  that  such  dis- 
putes were  highly  discreditable,  and  that  there  was  no 
alternative  except  to  run  the  race  over  again. 

"  Come  on — come  on  'ome  ! ':  exclaimed  Puffles,  tak- 
ing his  late  adversary  by  the  arm  affectionately,  as  he 
now  recognised  in  him  a  fellow- sufferer,  and  the  two, 
affecting  to  disregard  the  general  clamour  for  a  second 
race,  were  about  to  proceed  off  the  course ;  but  fate  and 
the  crowd  willed  otherwise,  and  at  last,  after  a  great 
deal  of  talking,  the  two  consented  to  ride  the  same  match 
over  again. 

Now  there  happened  to  be  on  the  ground,  whither 

his  owner,  C ,  had  ridden  him,  a  pony  called  Dandy, 

towards  whom  Puffles  entertained  the  liveliest  feelings 
of  aversion  and  dread,  owing  to  his  well-known  shying 
and  bolting  propensities. 

This  animal,  Tony,  prompted  by  some  demon  of  mis- 
chief, determined  to  substitute  for  Black  Bob  in  the 
ensuing  race,  unknown,  of  course,  to  Puffles,  who  would 
as  soon  have  ridden  a  zebra  or  an  ostrich  bare-backed. 

There  was  one  difficulty,  but  Tony  deemed  it  not 
insurmountable — that  was,  Black  Bob,  as  his  name  im- 
plied, was  of  a  sable  hue ;  Dandy,  a  bright  bay. 

Saddles  and  bridles  were  transferred  from  one  pony 
to  the  other  behind  the  stand ;  and  as  Dandy  was  led 
forth  with  orange  and  black  rosettes  fluttering  in  the 
breeze,  he  looked  quite  gay. 

"Now,  then,  Puffles,"  said  Tony,  "you'd  better  get 
up." 
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"Woh!"  said  Captain  Puffles,  advancing  for  that 
purpose. 

It  was  a  trying  time  for  Tony  and  the  spectators,  who 
momentarily  expected  the  trick  to  be  discovered,  as 
Puffles,  before  mounting,  narrowly  inspected  Dandy ; 
but  no  suspicion  flashed  across  him.  His  mind  was  too 
full  of  dismal  forebodings  to  grasp  such  a  small  fact  as 
difference  of  colour,  and  all  fears  of  detection  were 
completely  lulled  on  his  patting  Dandy's  neck,  and  say- 
ing, "  Woh  !  Black  Bob  !  P-o-o-r  old  fellow  !  Wo-o-a, 
then ! " 

Luckily  a  difference  of  opinion,  which  just  then 
occurred  between  Bouncer  and  Pop,  afforded  a  pretext 
for  every  one  to  vent  his  feelings  in  roars  of  laughter, 
without  enlightening  Puffles  as  to  the  real  cause  of 
the  merriment.  In  fact,  he  innocently  joined  in  the 
laugh  himself,  under  the  impression  that  Pop  and 
Bouncer  had  provoked  it. 

"  I  say,  Tony,"  said  the  unsuspecting  old  party,  now 
on  Dandy,  who  was  dancing  and  fretting  in  a  way 
which  made  his  rider  more  purple  in  the  face  than 
usual  with  the  exertion  of  hanging  on;  "I  say,  that 
gallop  'as  freshened  up  old  Black  Bob  a  bit,  'asn't  it?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know:  not  very  much,  I  think," 
returned  Tony,  as  he  took  a  sly  glance  at  the  veritable 
Black  Bob,  who,  at  some  little  distance  off,  with  heav- 
ing flanks,  drooping  head,  and  distended  nostril,  looked 
the  very  reverse  of  "  freshened  up  a  bit." 

u  'E's  quite  beany,"  again  remarked  Captain  Puffles, 
in  a  tone  in  which  he  wished  to  convey  to  his  hearers 
that  he  was  rather  pleased  at  the  fact.  "Wo — o — a, 
Black  Bob,  wo — o — a  !  " 
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Everything  was  now  ready,  and  as  Dandy  and  Bouncer 
walked  up  to  the  starting-post,  or  rather,  as  the  former 
danced  and  the  latter  crawled,  the  excitement  was  tre- 
mendous. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  "  said  the  starter. 

"  No,  no  !  "  replied  Puffles,  "  I'm  not.  It's  puffeckly 
impossible  for  the  race  to  go  on." 

"Why?"  inquired  every  one,  crowding  round. 

"Because,"  said  Puffles 


"> 
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great  sporting  event  [Continued). 

"  Because  I've  split  my  breeches ;  "  and  Puffles  stood  up 
in  his  stirrups  with  a  woe-begone  countenance,  in  order 
to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
as  to  the  truth  of  his  statement.  We  apologise  again : 
this  time  to  our  fair  readers,  if  we  are  fortunate  and 
honoured  enough  even  to  have  their  bright  eyes  resting 
on  these  pages.  What  a  dreadful  duty  has  devolved 
upon  us,  this  chronicling  the  sayings  and  doings  of  such 
a  dreadful  old  fellow  as  this  Puffles  !  He  is  always 
leading  us  into  scrapes  and  apologies. 

"  That's  nothing,"  said  the  starter,  who  was  backed 
up  in  his  opinion  by  every  one.  "  Come,  get  into  your 
places ! " 

"But  it's  indecent,"  pleaded  Puffles. 

However,  the  starter  continued  inexorable,  and  his 
expostulation  was  disregarded. 

The  same  means  that  were  adopted  to  insure  a  good 
start  in  the  race  before  were  again  resorted  to,  and 
the  two  got  away  well  together  without  any  delays, 
though  not  without  several  faint  and  unheeded  remon- 
strances, as  on  the  former  occasion,  from  the  jockeys. 

Dandy's  mode  of  proceeding  for  the  first  quarter  of  a 
mile  was  peculiar  in  the  extreme.  He  danced  along 
sideways,  and  did  not  deign  to  break  even  into  a  canter 
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for  the  whole  of  that  distance.  It  would  be  very  natural 
to  presume  that  this  conduct  would  have  materially 
interfered  with  his  chance  of  success,  but  not  in  the 
least  was  this  the  case  ;  for  Bouncer  was  fond  of  company, 
and  adapted  his  pace  to  Dandy's — not  as  regarded  the 
saltatory  movements,  for  of  those  he  was  utterly  incapable, 
but  as  regarded  rate — and  the  two  kept  neck  and  neck. 
Mr.  Pop  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  this — in  fact, 
highly  approved  of  it ;  for  his  object  in  the  race  was  not 
so  much  to  win  as  to  get  through  it  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  safety  to  himself,  and  he  rightly  conjectured 
that  this  was  nearer  of  attainment  the  slower  the  pace. 

"Now  !  "  said  C ,  Dandy's  owner,  looking  round 

him,  "I'll  give  three  to  one  in  anything  any  one  likes 
that  Dandy  takes  Puffles  home  at  the  turning.  Damme," 
he  continued  excitedly,  as  the  turning  was  nearly  reached, 
"  I'll  give  five  to  one."  Still  no  one  took  him  up,  such 
a  result  being  looked  upon  as  a  certainty ;  but,  to  the 
surprise  of  every  one,  Dandy  cantered  round  as  com- 
posedly and  sedately  as  if  he  had  been  a  circus  horse  all 
his  life,  and  Puffles  a  young  fairy  in  silken  tights  and 
scanty  petticoats  urging  him  on  with  shrill  cries  of 
"Hoop-la!" 

From  the  turning  to  the  winning-post  there  was  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  previous  race.  They  ran 
together  until  the  finish,  when  the  extra  four  stone  on 
Dandy  completely  did  for  him,  and  Pop  was  again  ad- 
judged the  winner. 

"Bravo,  Pop!"  "Well  done,  Puffles!"  were  the 
shouts  that  rent  the  air  as  Puffles  and  Pop  dismounted, 
and  found  themselves  once  more  the  centres  of  attraction. 

"  Well  done,  old  Puffles ! "  said  C ;  "  there  are  not 
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many  fellows  who  would  have  steered  Dandy  round 
that  turn  as  you  did." 

Puffles,  with  evident  glee,  accounted  for  the  phe- 
nomenon by  repeating  his  favourite  phrase  of  "  'aving 
'im  well  in  'and." 

It  was  unfortunate  that  he  had  chosen  this  particular 
expression,  as  it  was  so  peculiarly  calculated  to  display  to 
the  full  his  little  weakness  with  regard  to  that  letter  h. 

"  Oh,  yes;  I  'ad  'im  well  in  'and,"  he  repeated  proudly. 
"  But  you  mean  Black  Bob,  not  Dandy  ;  "  and  Puffles 
laughed  in  his  superior  knowledge  of  horseflesh. 

"No,  I  don't,  old  fellow,"  said  C ,  bursting  into 

a  regular  guffaw,  and  slapping  Puffles  on  the  shoulder ; 
"  Dandy,  and  no  other,  was  the  pony  you  rode." 

Puffles  closed  his  eyes  for  a  few  seconds,  and  seemed 
to  sicken  at  the  bare  thought  of  the  danger  passed.  He 
opened  them  again,  and  faintly  murmured,  "You're 
'umbugging  !  " 

"No,  I'm  not,  on  my  word,"  answered  C .    "Tony 

changed  the  ponies." 

Puffles  looked  reproachfully  at  Tony,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  having  a  relapse,  when  he  was  suddenly  stung 
to  the  quick  and  brought  to  by  a  derisive  shout  of 
laughter  from  Mr.  Pop. 

"  Ha-ha-ha  !  "  roared  that  gentleman,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  party  to  the  joke  all  through,  and  was  now  rejoicing  at 
its  success,  whereas  he  had  been  quite  as  ignorant  of  the 
trick  as  old  Puffles  himself.     "  Ha-ha-ha  !    Capital !  " 

Puffles  looked  at  him  severely,  and  then  said  rather 
inappositely,  "  Let  'im  laugh  'oo  wins." 

"Ha-ha  !"  retorted  Pop,  taking  advantage  of  Puffles's 
mistake,  "  exactly  the  principle  I'm  going  on;  ha-ha-ha  ! " 
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But  there  was  a  marked  abatement  in  his  merriment  as 
Puffles  glanced  fiercely  at  him. 

The  latter  seemed  conscious  of  having  made  a  faux 
pas,  and  was  gathering  himself  together  for  another  and 
more  carefully-delivered  home-thrust,  which  would  most 
likely  have  led  to  a  stormy  altercation  between  the  two, 
when  both  were  suddenly  whipped  off  their  legs  in  a 
way  that  was  truly  astounding,  particularly  as  regarded 
Puffles,  when  one  considered  that  he  represented  fifteen 
stone  of  very  solid  flesh,  and  were  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  dozen  stalwart  fellows,  Tony  and  B.  at  their 
head,  while  every  one  cheered  lustily. 

"Hooray!  Bravo!  Capital!  Go  it!"  resounded 
on  all  sides,  as  they  were  borne  past  the  grand  stand, 
Puffles' s  theatrical  boots,  as  he  struggled  and  kicked  to 
free  himself,  forming  a  prominent  and  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  procession. 

Luckily  for  Puffles,  after  having  enjoyed  the  rather 
dubious  delights  of  this  popularity  for  some  moments, 
his  bearers  fairly  broke  down  under  their  frightful 
burden,  and  he  came  to  mother  earth,  burying  beneath 
him  about  half-a-dozen  of  his  enthusiastic  admirers. 

On  this  Pop  was  set  at  liberty ;  and  these  two  heroes 
shook  each  other  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  spoke  loudly 
in  praise  of  the  way  each  had  behaved  on  the  trying 
occasion. 

"  I  say ! "  said  Pop,  looking  round  him  after  these 
mutual  congratulations  were  over,  and  affecting  an  easy 
and  sporting  manner,  "  had  any  one  a  stop-watch  to 
take  the  time  of  that  race  ?  " 

A  deep  groan  was  heard  from  one  in  the  crowd. 

It  proceeded  from  the  Liver  Cutter,  who  exclaimed  in 
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tones  of  the  deepest  disgust,  "  Stop-watch !  Oh  my 
G —  !  Eight-day  Dutch  clock,  you  mean.  That  would  be 
more  the  style  of  thing  to  take  that  race;"  and  he  strode 
away  muttering  to  himself  such  broken  sentences  as 
"Time  of  that  race !  Stop-watch !  Oh  my  goodness  !  Back 
a  funeral  procession  to  lick  their  heads  off  in  a  canter  !  " 
&c,  &c. ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  to  be  seen  venting 
his  feelings  in  the  execution  of  a  series  of  brilliant 
finishes  on  his  old  screw,  in  a  way  which  seemed  to 
afford  much  less  satisfaction  to  that  noble  animal  than  it 
did  to  the  spectators  in  general. 

Pop  was  decidedly  put  out  of  conceit  by  the  candid 
and  open  manner  in  which  the  Liver  Cutter  had  ex- 
pressed his  disapprobation ;  and  he  proposed  to  Puffles 
that  they  should  now  go  home  together. 

Puffles  assented,  and  requested  that  Black  Bob  might 
be  brought  to  him  at  once. 

"  He's  been  sent  home,"  said  Tony,  with  a  shocking 
disregard  for  truth;  "so  you'll  have  to  ride  Dandy 
back." 

"  I'm  'anged  if  I  do.  I'll  walk  'ome,  then,"  returned 
Puffles,  with  some  vehemence. 

"Not  in  those  boots,  if  I  know  it,"  put  in  Eollison7 
who  was  our  theatrical  manager.  "  You  were  lent  them 
to  ride,  and  not  to  walk  a  mile  and  a  half  in." 

"Besides,"  added  Ton}^,  "  I'm  not  going  to  allow  you 
to  walk  about  the  country  in  my  colours." 

At  this  Puffles  waxed  wroth,  cursed  somewhat,  but 
at  last  was  obliged  to  give  in,  and  mount  Dandy. 

The  departure  of  Captain  Puffles  and  Mr.  Pop  was 
the  signal  for  every  one  to  leave,  and  the  two  were 
accompanied  off  the  ground  by  a  crowd. 
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Everything  went  on  very  smoothly.  Dandy  con- 
ducted  himself  like  a  lamb,  and  Puffles  was  radiant  and 
quite  happy  in  the  idea  that  at  last  his  troubles  wore 
over. 

The  ruthless  Tony,  however,  was  determined  that  he 
should  not  long  be  left  in  this  peaceful  frame  of  mind. 
Armed  with  a  pointed  bamboo,  carefully  selected  for  its 
sharpness  from  a  neighbouring  hedge,  he  took  every 
opportunity,  when  Puffles  was  not  looking,  to  administer 
a  sharp  prod  to  Dandy's  hind  quarters. 

At  the  first  application  of  this  instrument  of  torture, 
Dandy  tucked  his  tail  in  and  gathered  in  his  hind 
quarters  with  a  start. 

"  'Ulloa  !  What's  up  ?  "  said  Captain  Puffles,  looking 
round  rather  suspiciously ;  but  Tony's  bamboo  was  out 
of  sight  in  a  moment,  and  his  face  wore  an  expression  of 
sublime  innocence. 

Pufflcs's  suspicions  were  allayed,  and  he  contented 
himself  with  anathematising  those  "cussed  'orse-flies." 

At  the  second  application  of  Tony's  bamboo,  Dandy 
flung  his  heels  into  the  air  in  a  manner  which  caused  his 
head  and  Captain  Pufflcs's  nose  to  come  into  pretty  smart 
contact. 

"  Stop  !  "  exclaimed  Captain  Puffles,  much  in  the  tone 
of  voice  of  an  old  lady  addressing  a  'bus-conductor,  as 
she  sees  her  destination  rapidly  receding  in  the  distance. 
"  Stop  !     I'll  get  off  and  walk." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Tony.  "  Why,  where's  your  pluck, 
old  fellow?" 

"  Pluck !  Pluck  be  damned  !  What's  the  use  of  pluck 
when  it  'urts  ?  "  cried  Captain  Puffles,  rubbing  his  nose. 
"  I  tell  you  I'll  get  off.     'Ere  !  'oo'll  'old  my  'orse  ?" 
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As  no  one  volunteered  this  service,  Puffles  made  an 
attempt  to  dismount  without  assistance  ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  got  as  far  as  taking  his  right  foot  out  of  the  stirrup 
and  clutching  the  mane  with  his  left  hand;  but  as 
Dandy,  owing  to  Tony's  bamboo,  was,  to  make  use  of 
an  old  simile,  like  a  pea  in  a  frying-pan,  he  quickly 
abandoned  the  attempt,  and  the  right  foot  nervously 
sought  the  assistance  of  the  friendly  stirrup. 

" What's  the  matter  with  him,  d'ye  think,  Tony?" 
he  asked,  without  looking  round,  as  he  was  too  intently 
engaged  in  a  little  game  of  "catch  me  if  you  can," 
which  was  going  on  between  his  foot  and  the  stirrup,  at 
which  the  latter  had  it  all  its  own  way. 

"  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  make  out,"  replied  Tony, 
delivering  a  thrust  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
lancer  in  the  pursuing  exercise. 

There  is  a  limit,  of  course,  to  equine  as  well  as  to 
human  endurance,  and  this  limit  Dandy  had  now  been 
goaded  beyond.  With  a  snort  and  a  bound,  he  started 
off,  and  he  and  his  rider  were  lost  to  view  round  a  turn 
in  the  road  before  the  latter' s  exclamation  of  horror  had 
died  away. 

"By  Jove!  he  has  taken  the  turning  to  the  town 
instead  of  to  the  Camp,"  said  Tony,  dropping  his 
bamboo,  and  putting  spurs  to  his  pony  in  pursuit,  fol- 
lowed by  most  of  the  party. 

****** 

That  evening,  at  about  sunset,  as  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Yokohama,  foreign  and  native,  were  issuing 
forth  from  their  houses  for  their  usual  stroll  after 
the  heat  and  bustle  of  the  day,  they  were  startled  by  the 
astounding   spectacle   of   a    somewhat  elderly,  and   de- 
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cidedly  obese  gentleman,  attired  in  a  silken  jacket  of 
orange  and  black  rings,  and  a  pair  of  huge  boots — in  short, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  an  immense  bloated  wasp 
in  jack-boots,  galloping  madly  through  the  streets, 
mounted  on  a  bright  bay  pony,  who  seemed  to  be 
possessed  with  ten  thousand  devils.  As  these  astonished 
wayfarers  gaj)ed  and  gazed  in  amazement  at  the  unusual 
sight,  they  were  not  long  in  finding  out  that  the  rider 
was  a  very  unwilling  actor  in  this  extraordinary  per- 
formance. 

This  they  gathered  from  his  countenance,  and  from 
the  fact  that  as  he  sped  along  on  his  wild  career,  like  a 
ship  in  distress  firing  minute  guns,  he  gasped  out  at 
intervals  for  some  one  to  "stop  'im." 

As  no  one  seemed  particularly  desirous  of  running  the 
risk  of  an  instantaneous  death  for  the  sake  nf  Puffles, — 
for  of  course  it  was  no  other  than  our  old  friend, — these 
repeated  requests  were  utterly  unheeded,  and  Dandy 
galloped  on  unchecked  until  the  rider  was  fit  to  drop  off 
with  exhaustion. 

But  nothing  in  this  world  can  go  on  for  ever:  not 
even  a  pulling  brute  with  an  iron  mouth,  particularly 
when  he  has  got  fifteen  stone  on  his  back,  and  Dandy's 
breath  came  shorter  and  shorter,  and  thicker  and  thicker, 
until  he  was  nearly  as  pumped  as  his  rider.  His  pace 
got  slower  and  slower,  until  at  last,  with  a  dying  effort, 
Puffles  pulled  him  up. 

Then  horse  and  man  remained  stock  still  for  a  few 
seconds,  both  too  done  to  stir. 

At  last  Puffles  looked  round  him  with  a  startled  gaze, 
and  exclaimed,  "By  Jove  !  where  the  deuce  am  I  ?" 

He   scanned  the    street    he   was   in   up   and   down, 
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in  hopes  of  seeing  some  friendly  European  who  could 
enlighten  him,  but  none  but  Japanese  were  to  be  seen 
far  or  near.  Dandy  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
the  Japanese  quarter  of  the  town,  which,  although  only 
about  a  mile  and  three-quarters  from  the  Camp,  was  to 
Puffles  a  terra  incognita,  for,  as  we  have  said  before,  he 
rarely  stirred  from  within  the  precincts  of  the  Camp. 

Here  was  a  dilemma.  He  knew  about  as  much  of 
Japanese  as  he  did  of  Hiiidoostanee ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
was  acquainted  with  a  string  of  opprobrious  epithets, 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  with  great  effect  up 
in  Camp  against  any  coolies,  or  small  native  fry  of  this 
kind,  who  happened  to  incur  his  displeasure. 

That  was  all  very  well  in  his  own  domains,  but  now, 
surrounded  as  he  was  by  none  but  Japanese,  he  felt  a 
delicacy  he  had  seldom  before  experienced  in  resorting 
to  such  strong  language. 

There  was  one  word  in  his  vocabulary  not  of  this 
description,  coined  and  used  by  him  in  colloquial 
Japanese:  it  was  "  Ikee,"  which  he  said  meant  "  Come 
'ere  !" 

It  must  be  admitted  that  up  in  Camp  it  was  used 
with  unvarying  success;  but  as  it  was  always  there 
spoken  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  accompanied  by  a 
beckon,  its  success  may  be  attributed  solely  to  these 
two  causes. 

Selecting  a  small  group  of  Japanese,  mainly  for  the 
absence  from  it  of  any  two-sworded  men,  he  ap- 
proached them,  and  invited  a  parley,  with  the  usual 
"Ikee!" 

Whether  it  was  that  the  tone  of  authority  was  wanting, 
or  that  the  beckon  was  nipped  in  the  bud, — for,  with  the 
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first  attempt  at  it  with  his  whip  hand,  Dandy  began  to 
evince  disagreeable  symptoms, — we  know  not,  but  his 
invitation  was  not  responded  to. 

"  W-o-o-a  !"  said  Puffles,  carefully  putting  the  whip 
out  of  Dandy's  sight  by  holding  it  behind  his  back, 
showing  about  six  inches  of  it  over  his  head,  thereby 
imparting  to  himself  the  appearance,  as  seen  from  the 
front,  of  having  a  pigtail  standing  straight  on  end  with 
terror. 

"Ikee!"  again  said  Puffles,  still  carefully  observing 
the  same  constrained  position  as  regarded  the  whip. 

The  Japanese  looked  at  him,  then  at  each  other,  and 
then  at  him  again,  but  returned  no  answer. 

"  Imputtynent  brutes  !  they're  sulky.  I  must  'umbug 
'em  a  bit ; "  and  Puffles  approached  a  little  nearer,  and 
addressed  them :  "  Hoio  !" — ohio,  good  day  ! — in  a  tone 
so  conciliatory  that  it  verged  on  the  abject. 

"Ohio!"  burst  out  the  whole  group  in  regular 
chorus ;  then  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
invariable  "  Doko'  maro  maro?" — where  are  you 
going  ? 

Puffles  understood  the  question,  and  wished  devoutly 
he  knew  himself. 

"  Tojin  Engleesh  yakonin,  bang,  bang,  doko?"  he 
inquired,  interspersing  his  speech  with  imitations  of 
sounds  generally  heard  in  a  barrack  or  camp,  such  as  the 
roll  of  drums  and  bugle- calls. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  succeeded  in 
understanding  this,  we  inform  them  that  Puffles  intended 
to  intimate  that  he  wished  to  reach  the  abode  of  the 
British  soldiery. 

This  speech,  though  of  course  utterly  unintelligible, 
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met  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm;  the  roll  of  the 
drums  and  bugle-calls  being  particularly  well  received, 
and  they  roared  with  laughter. 

'•'Cussed  fools!"  said  Puffles,  waxing  wroth;  "they 
don't  understand  their  own  language." 

The  group  was  beginning  now  to  swell  to  formidable 
dimensions,  and  people  came  running  out  of  their  houses 
in  all  directions,  no  doubt  attracted  by  the  news  that  a 
foreign  actor,  beautifully  dressed,  was  performing  in  the 
streets  for  nothing. 

As  Puffles  marked  the  fast-increasing  crowd,  visions 
of  being  cut  down  by  two-sworded  men  floated  before 
his  excited  imagination,  particularly  as  he  remarked 
several  of  these  gentry  scowling  in  the  crowd.  And,  as 
he  looked*at  Dandy,  the  cause  of  all  his  troubles,  such  a 
deadly  hatred  towards  that  quadruped  possessed  him, 
that  at  last  it  broke  out  in  the  words,  "  'Ow  I'd  like  to 
'it  you,  you  brute  ! " 

As  he  said  this,  he  involuntarily  brought  the  whip  in 
sight  of  the  excitable  animal,  who  in  consequence  imme- 
diately executed  another  short  dance,  which  caused 
Puffles,  with  a  very  sudden  change  in  his  tone  and 
manner,  to  pat  Dandy,  and  in  a  most  hypocritical  way 
to  call  him  "  Poor  old  fellow  !" 

All  this  the  Japanese  probably  took  "  for  the  next 
thing  in  the  programme,"  for  they  laughed  and  clapped 
their  hands,  which  made  Dandy  conduct  himself  still 
more  eccentrically,  in  spite  of  Puffles' s  caresses  and 
coaxings. 

The  ill-used  old  gentleman  looked  down  at  his  spurs, 
and  what  would  he  not  have  given  to  drive  those  per- 
suaders into  Dandy's  sides  !      But  he  wisely  abstained, 
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and  contented  liimself  with  grinding  his  teeth,  and 
calling  him  a  u  cow  'ocketl  beast." 

The  group  soon  began  to  look  coldly  upon  Puffles  and 
his  steed,  as  if  they  thought  the  performance  was  getting 
rather  slow;  and  spirited  imitations  of  his  imitations 
of  bugle-calls  and  drum-rolls  proceeded  from  all  parts  of 
the  crowd,  in  polite  invitation  to  give  them  that  part 
over  again. 

Forthwith  Dandy  performed  a  regular  hornpipe,  and 
Puffles,  disregarding  the  encore,  broke  out  into  curses 
loud  and  deep. 

Luckily  for  him,  though,  in  his  excitement  he  mixed 
up  both  his  accomplishments  as  a  linguist  already  alluded 
to,  and  the  jumble  of  Japanese  and  Hindoostanee  Avas 
totally  unintelligible  to  the  crowd.  * 

The  wretch  pinioned  on  the  scaffold,  the  shipwrecked 
mariner  tossing  about  on  the  ocean  in  a  frail  open  boat — 
the  one,  as  he  sees  a  horseman  galloping  madly  up, 
holding  a  paper  fluttering  in  his  hand,  and  shouting 
"Reprieve;"  the  other,  as  he  wakes  up  from  a  fevered 
sleep  and  sees  land  close  under  his  bow — experience 
the  same  sensations,  we  should  think,  that  Puffles  felt 
when  he  heard  a  cheery  and  well-known  laugh,  and,  on 
looking  round,  saw  Tony  standing  close  behind  him  with 
his  pony. 

"  I've  only  just  come  up,"  said  that  individual,  per- 
juring himself  in  the  most  deliberate  way,  as  he  had  been 
behind  the  nearest  corner  narrowly  observing  the  whole 
scene, — else  how  could  we  have  given  the  foregoing 
succinct  and  detailed  account  ? — and  only  now  interfered, 
as  he  was  afraid  Puffles  might  be  roughly  used  by  the 
crowd,  if  by  any   chance  they  happened  to  catch  and 
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understand  one  of  his  shockingly-pronounced  Japanese 
maledictions. 

"  Come  on,  let's  be  off  ont  of  this  ! " 

Puffles  readily  assented,  and  was  not  long  availing 
himself  of  Tony's  services  as  guide ;  and  the  two  rode 
away,  amidst  shonts  and  a  regular  flourish  of  bugle-calls 
from  the  crowd. 

As  they  proceeded  homewards  at  a  walk,  Tony  sud- 
denly remarked,  "  What  the  devil  have  you  got  your 
whip  like  that  for  ?" 

"  'Ush  !"  said  Puffles,  as  if  he  thought  the  bare  men- 
tion of  that  article  of  punishment  would  be  sufficient  to 
derange  the  whole  of  Dandy's  nervous  system.  "  'Ush  ! 
That's  what  set  'im  off  before,  I  think.  I  wasn't  careful 
enough  with  it." 

"  By  Jove,  yes !"  said  Tony,  as  if  he  had  been  pon- 
dering over  the  cause  of  Dandy's  bolting,  and  had  at 
last  arrived  at  it.     "I  dare  say  that  was  it." 

Oh,  Puffles,  Puffles,  how  will  your  faith  in  human 
nature  be  shaken  to  its  very  foundation  if  you  ever  read 
these  pages,  and  learn  for  the  first  time  the  treachery  of 
one  you  placed  so  much  reliance  on  ! 

How  you  will  shudder  and  sicken  as  the  scales  fall 
from  your  eyes,  and  this  serpent  you  have  nurtured  in 
your  bosom  appears  in  his  true  light ! 

And  you,  too,  0  Tony !  when  remorse — for  come  it 
will  sooner  or  later — when  remorse,  we  say,  gnaws  your 
very  vitals,  and  the  iron  enters  deep  into  your  soul, 
know  that  it  is  only  Eetribution  overtaking  you. 

That  night,  after  dinner,  all  Puffles' s  trials  and  troubles 
were  drowned  in  the  flowing  bowl,  and  his  last  words 
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before  he  sank  to  rest  were,  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
place  his  services  as  jock  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  for 
the  approaching  meeting. 

So  ended  a  day  for  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
our  Japanese  service ;  a  day  that  is  never  recalled 
without  a  smile — never  spoken  of  without  a  merry  laugh 
at  its  events. 


CHAPTEK  XVIII. 

SHOOTING. 

We  have  as  yet  said  little  or  nothing  of  the  shooting  in 
Japan,  beyond  giving  a  list  of  the  different  kinds  of 
game  that  are  brought  into  the  Yokohama  market  during 
the  winter  months. 

There  are  considerable  quantities  of  pig  and  deer  in 
different  parts  of  the  country;  but  it  is  very  seldom 
that  foreigners  can  get  the  chance  of  a  shot  at  either. 
It  was  our  luck  to  be  present  when  at  Kagosima,  in  the 
summer  of  '66,  Prince  Satsuma  threw  open  his  preserves 
to  Admiral  King,  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  and  their  party,  for 
a  day's  sport.  Great  preparations  were  made,  beaters 
and  their  dogs  came  in  from  long  distances,  and  all 
pains  taken  to  insure  a  success  ;  but  the  time  of  the 
year  was  most  unfavourable,  and  the  total  bag  consisted 
of  only  seven  deer  and  five  pig. 

Still  the  whole  thing  was  a  novelty,  and  the  manner 
of  conducting  it  peculiar  ;  so  what  was  wanting  in  actual 
sport  was  in  a  great  measure  made  up  in  other  ways. 

Most  of  the  chief  covers  were  in  basins  a  mile  or  two 
in  extent,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  steep  hills,  and  on 
the  fourth  by  the  sea.  The  beaters  were  ranged  round 
the  tops  of  these  hills,  while  the  guns  were  posted  down 
below,  near  the  water's  edge,  or  in  such  a  position  as  to 
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guard  the  passes  running  from  basin  to  basin  between 
the  sea  and  the  hills.  The  weather,  though  hot,  was 
fine  and  clear,  and  showed  out  the  bold,  grand  scenery 
to  its  fullest  advantage.  We  were  told  off  to  our  places 
by  a  little  fellow  in  high  office  at  the  Prince's  court, 
who  apparently  also  held  the  dignity  of  Commissioner 
of  the  Woods  and  Forests.  He  carried  a  Whitworth 
carbine,  which  he  knew  how  to  use  thoroughly.  Two 
or  three  other  officials — including  the  Prime  Minister — 
were  also  present,  and  went  in  keenly  for  the  business 
of  the  day. 

At  a  given  signal  the  beaters  loosed  their  dogs  into  the 
cover,  and  commenced  working  their  way  downwards 
with  loud  shouts  and  continued  blowing  of  conch-shells  ; 
the  sound  of  which  latter,  when  reaching  us  from  a  dis- 
tance, being  exactly  like  that  of  bees  humming  close  to 
one's  ear — so  much  so  that  it  took  us  some  time  to  make 
sure  that  we  were  not  actuallv  seated  on  a  nest  of  those 
much-lauded  but  unpleasant  little  insects.  The  dogs 
were  soon  heard  giving  tongue  in  different  directions ; 
but  the  cover  was  so  thick,  and  the  heat  so  great,  that 
they  soon  tired,  and  but  little  game  was  driven  out  past 
the  guns. 

Some  few  months  after,  the  Admiral  and  some  of  the 
officers  of  his  flag- ship  had  a  very  different  day  in  the 
preserves  of  another  Daimio.  They  were  invited  to 
beat  a  small  island,  which  the  Prince  of  Tchikysan  kept 
for  his  own  particular  shooting ;  and  so  thick  was  the 
game,  that  in  a  few  hows  the  party  knocked  over  up- 
wards of  fifty  head  of  deer. 

At  Hakodate,  again, — the  open  port  of  Yesso,  the 
northern  island  of  Japan, — deer  and  bears  may  often  be 
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seen  brought  clown  from  inland,  slung  on  the  backs   of 
horses. 

These  come  chiefly  from  the  Eino  country,  the  out- 
skirts of  which  lie  some  fifty  miles  into  the  interior,  and 
to  which  there  is  but  scanty  access.  Moreover,  there  are 
no  regular  means  of  communication  between  this  isolated 
port  and  the  rest  of  Japan,  and  there  are  not  a  dozen 
English  residing  in  the  place ;  indeed,  so  remote  is  it, 
that  they  are  sometimes  as  much  as  six  months  without 
receiving  any  news  from  the  outer  world. 

The  Einos  themselves  are  a  most  extraordinary  race, 
and  but  few  Europeans  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
coming  in  contact  with  them. 

Quite  a  distinct  people  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Japan,  they  are  said  to  be,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
gradually  dying  out,  and  are  even  now  reduced  to  one 
small  tribe,  who  live  upon  the  mountains,  and  subsist 
chiefly  by  hunting  and  by  the  sale  of  skins  and 
furs. 

We  were  most  fortunate  in  being  on  a  visit  to  Hako- 
date, in  the  summer  of  '67,  when  the  head  men  came 
down  in  state  to  pay  their  tribute  to  the  governor  of 
the  province, — an  event  which  only  takes  place  once  in 
five  years, — and  we  found  them  not  only  civil,  but  even 
disposed  to  make  acquaintance  with  foreigners. 

In  appearance  they  are  much  finer,  stouter  men  than 
the  Japanese,  very  dark,  with  bold,  manly  features 
hidden  up  to  the  eyes  in  thick  black  hair,  which  also 
covers  nearly  the  whole  of  their  bodies.  They  have  not 
the  slanting,  almond-shaped  eye  peculiar  to  the  Japanese 
and  the  Chinese ;  neither  do  they  wear  their  hair  in  any 
form  of  a  tail,  but  shaving  it  otf  the  forehead,  part  the 
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remainder  in  the  middle,  and  allow  it  to  fall  down 
long  on  either  side. 

The  Japanese  officials  evidently  looked  down  on 
them  as  upon  some  inferior  kind  of  animal,  allowing 
them  to  retain  their  submissive  posture,  without 
rising,  throughout  the  interview ;  and  in  addressing 
us,  referred  to  them  with  a  land  of  pitying  smile  on 
their  faces. 

Seeing  the  two  races  together,  it  struck  us  that  what- 
ever the  Einos  might  be  morally,  they  were  certainly 
not  physically  inferior  to  the  others.  The  low  estima- 
tion, however,  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  latter  is 
pretty  well  shown  by  the  origin  which  they  ascribe  to 
them. 

They  relate  how  "once  upon  a  time"  a  favourite 
daughter  of  the  then  reigning  Tycoon  incurred  dis- 
grace in  some  way  at  Court.  Unable  to  bear  the 
coldness  of  her  father,  and  the  neglect  of  his  courtiers, 
she  fled  to  the  mountains,  where,  after  a  time,  she 
became  little  better  than  a  wild  animal,  finally  and 
literally  "going  to  the  dogs,"  and  taking  as  her  partner 
one  of  the  canine  race.  From  this  union  sprang  the 
Einos. 

The  chiefs  we  saw  wore  handsome  robes  of  scarlet, 
embroidered  with  gold ;  their  other  garments  (of  silk) 
being  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Japanese. 

The  photograph  taken  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Sutton,  of 
II.M.S.  Serpent,  shows  their  characteristics  exactly.  The 
presence  of  the  Japanese  in  the  picture  will  also  enable 
the  reader  to  compare  the  two. 

The  only  notice  of  this  curious  people  that  we  have 
ever  been  able  to  find  is  a  short  description  given  in  the 
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"  British   Encyclopaedia,"  which  alone   is    sufficient  to 
show  how  little  is  generally  known  of  them  : — 

"  Amos,  or  Ainus,  the  aborigines  of  Jesso  and  Saghalin, 
commonly  called  wild  Kuriles,  and  supposed  to  be  covered 
with  hah*  in  unnatural  profusion.  They  are  nearly 
black,  and  resemble  the  Kumtschadales,  but  have  more 
regular  features.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  say  that 
they  have  immense  beards.  Captain  Broughton,  who 
anchored  at  Endermo  harbour,  in  Jesso,  in  1797,  remarks 
that  the  bodies  of  the  men  are  covered  with  long  black 
hair ;  and  Krusenstern,  the  Bussian  navigator,  mentions 
that  a  child  of  this  description  was  seen  in  1805,  but 
that  the  parents  had  no  such  characteristics;  and  he 
denies  that  it  is  general.  Other  testimony,  e.g.,  that  of 
the  early  missionaries  at  Japan,  seems  to  confirm  this 
peculiarity  of  the  Ainos.  The  women  are  very  ugly. 
The  Ainos  are  of  a  mild,  liberal  disposition;  their 
manners,  however,  are  very  little  known.  Polygamy  is 
practised  among  them.  Agriculture  they  know  very 
little  of.  They  fatten  bears  for  winter  provision.  The 
Ainos  were  formerly  independent,  but  are  now  in  sub- 
jection to  the  Japanese." 

At  Hakodate  there  is  some  capital  trout  and  salmon 
fishing.  Two  officers  of  H.M.S.  Scylla  killed  upwards 
of  eight  dozen  fine  trout  one  morning  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours.  During  the  short  stay  we  made  there  we 
had  no  opportunity  of  attempting  to  follow  their  example  ; 
but  we  can  testify,  from  remembrance  of  the  way  our 
table  was  supplied,  that  fish  is  plentiful  enough. 

Prom  Yokohama  none  of  the  larger  kinds  of  game  are 
within  reach  of  the  foreign  sportsman,  though  both  pig 
and  deer  are  brought  into  the  market  from  the  interior. 
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It  was  considered  an  extraordinary  circumstance  when 
a  vara  avis  of  the  latter  species  strayed  down  to  the 
woods  some  few  miles  from  Camp,  and  afforded  Aaron 
and  the  Child,  who  had  taken  the  beagles  early  one 
morning  in  hopes  of  rattling  out  a  fox,  as  merry  a  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  as  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  that 
celebrated  pack. 

It  happened  on  this  wise.  While  crossing  a  small 
patch  of  grass  at  the  foot  of  a  prettily-wooded  elevation, 
— part  of  a  series  of  hill-covers, — some  of  the  hounds 
left  the  horses  suddenly,  and,  without  giving  tongue, 
feathered  slowly  towards  the  copse. 

The  dew  still  lay  thick  upon  the  grass;  for,  dis- 
sentient from  their  drowsy  comrades,  these  two  had 
followed  the  custom  of  their  ancestors,  and  exchanged 
their  beds  for  the  saddle  some  time  ere  Phoebus — 
with  his  footsteps  still  red  above  the  land  of  their  birth 
— had  thrown  his  earliest  rays  o'er  the  Isles  of  the  Far 
East. 

"  Steady,  Countess,  old  woman !  Easy  there,  Bell- 
man !"  exclaims  Aaron.  "  That  must  be  the  drag  of  a 
fox.  You  get  on  oatci*  the  hill,  and  I  will  work  up 
towards  you." 

Accordingly  the  Child  rouses  the  sluggish  nature  of 
the  Maneater ;  and,  taking  the  leeward  side  of  the 
cover,  is  soon  climbing  and  scrambling  up  the  hill,  and 
ensconces  himself  by  an  open  spot  on  the  top,  which 
anything  driven  forward  must  cross  to  gain  further 
shelter. 

He  is  scarcely  hidden  before  Aaron's  cheer  breaks  the 
stillness  of  the  woods,  as  he  encourages  the  little  ones  in 
their  task ;  and  immediately  after,  a  half-doubtful  note, 
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another  and  another,  but  still  no  chorus,  float  upwards 
and  nearer. 

"Hark  to  Warrior  !"  as  the  old  hound's  voice  speaks 
more  determinedly  than  the  others.  "  Yoi,  brush  him 
out!" 

As  they  near  the  Child  in  his  ambush,  he  hears  a  more 
decided  step  than  ever  old  Eeynard  ventured  upon  ;  and 
of  a  sudden,  to  his  astonished  gaze,  one  of  the  fine 
spotted  deer  of  Japan  bounds  nimbly  out  of  the  cover, 
stops  a  moment,  with  ears  erect  and  head  half-turned, 
to  listen  to  his  unwelcome  followers,  then  lays  his 
antlers  along  his  back,  and  seeks  refuge  in  the  wood 
beyond. 

No  sooner  has  he  disappeared  in  the  thicket  than  the 
Child  puts  his  finger  in  his  ear  and  yells  for  bare  life — 
making  as  much  noise  as  if  all  the  foxes  in  Japan  had 
gone  away  in  a  pack,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  a 
separate  view  holloa  for  each  one. 

"Tally-Jio  !  Gone  away  !"  and  the  excited  pack  are 
soon  on  the  spot,  with  the  noble  master  immediately  in 
their  wake.  By  this  time  the  Child  has  dismounted, 
and,  holding  the  Maneater  by  the  rein  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  his  life,  is  trying  all  he  can  to  get  the  hounds  on 
to  the  line. 

The  three^  old  dwarf  fox-hounds — Countess,  Warrior, 
and  Bellman,  who  would  hunt  anything  from  an  elephant 
to  a  mouse — take  pretty  kindly  to  the  scent,  and  acknow- 
ledge it  freely  as  they  dash  off  in  pursuit ;  but  it  is  only 
by  dint  of  example,  and  in  obedience  to  cheers  and  rates, 
that  the  others  will  condescend  to  take  notice  of  their 
unaccustomed  quarry. 

"Here  you  are,  Aaron  !     Lay  'em  on  past  that  clump 
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of  firs!"  shouts  the  Child.  "He's  only  just  gone — a 
stag  as  big  as  a  donkey  !" 

"By  Gosht !  is  he  really  ?"  replies  Aaron,  -with  a  grin 
of  delight.  "  Put  'em  on  to  me !  Here,  my  little 
beauties!     Huic !     Huic!" 

"  To  him  !  Get  to  him  there,  you  gaping  brutes  !  " 
screams  the  Child  in  frantic  despair,  as  three  or  four 
of  the  hounds  stare  wondcringly  round,  unable  to  luider- 
stand  the  cause  of  the  commotion. 

However,  the  leaders  are  sticking  well  to  him,  and, 
by  degrees,  the  rest  join  in,  and  the  whole  lot  rattle  him 
about  from  cover  to  cover.  The  Child  has  viewed  him 
again  after  a  second  gallop  to  the  front ;  and  at  last  the 
little  fellows  get  so  close  to  Iris  heels  that  he  is  forced  to 
take  to  the  open — slipping  so  quietly  and  quickly  away 
that  it  is  not  until  Comus  is  seen  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off, 
going  best  pace  alone,  that  anything  is  known  of  his 
departure. 

Aaron  immediately  lifts  them  forward,  and  a  merry 
gallop  is  the  result;  old  Comus  still  keeping  his  lead 
till  they  mount  the  hills  and  enter  the  woods  a  mile  or 
two  away. 

The  hunting  here  becomes  slower,  though  the  pace 
occasionally  freshens  for  a  few  minutes  ;  but  at  the  end 
of  three-quarters  of  an  hour — by  which  time  the  sun  has 
got  up,  and,  in  consequence,  both  the  scent  and  the 
horses  have  become  pretty  well  baked — the  pack  throw 
up,  and,  after  an  ineffectual  cast  or  two,  are  taken 
home. 

The  two  lucky  individuals  who  were  out  on  this 
occasion  of  course  made  the  most  of  the  unusual  bit  of 
sport  they  had  enjoyed ;  and,  though  implicit  credence 
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was  not  universally  granted  to  Aaron's  glowing  account, 
— given  between  the  monthfuls  of  his  well-earned  and 
proportionately  big  breakfast, — many  a  one  repented  his 
own  sluggishness,  and  wished  heartily  that  Morpheus 
had  yielded  place  aux  dames  to  Diana. 

B.,  who  was  ever  most  regular  at  morning  exercise, 
had  happened  to  be  on  duty,  and  was  ready  to  tear  his 
hair  with  vexation.  Not  even  could  the  gentle  influence 
of  "Bell" — arrived  that  morning — calm  the  troubled 
waters  of  his  perturbed  spirit ;  and,  throwing  the  paper 
aside,  he  strolled  moodily  down  to  the  kennels — if  not 
to  weep,  at  least  to  swear. 

He  who  wishes  to  shoot  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Yokohama  may  find  three  varieties  of  the  sport  with 
which  to  amuse  himself  in  turn. 

There  are  pheasants  —  the  ordinary  one,  like  our 
English  bird,  except  that  the  plumage  of  the  cock  bears 
a  beautiful  green  gloss  in  place  of  the  equally  lovely 
purple  tinge  on  the  breast  of  ours ;  and  the  more  rare 
kind,  the  bronze  pheasant. 

The  male  of  the  latter — the  Copper  Cock,  as  he  is 
usually  termed — is,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  of  game 
birds. 

As  he  flashes  past  you,  with  the  light  playing  on  his 
glorious  plumage,  he  looks  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  and 
it  seems  almost  sacrilege  to  destroy  anything  so  beautiful. 
Still,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  we  are  not 
shooting  for  the  pot;  and  great  is  the  triumph  if  a 
perfect  skin — with  feathers  unblooded,  and  the  long, 
barred  tail  unruffled — can  be  obtained. 

A  good  specimen  of  the  copper  cock  will  measure 
nearly  fifty  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  tip  of 
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the  tail;  and  each  feather  throws  out  the  reflection  of 
the  sun  like  burnished  gold. 

Very  fair  snipe-shooting  is  to  be  had  at  times  at  a 
distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  Settlement — 
the  highest  bags  we  remember  being  twenty-one  and 
twenty-two  couple  between  two  guns.  The  walking, 
or*  rather  wading,  is  much  like  that  in  China,  viz., 
through  deep  paddy-fields,  knee-deep  in  heavy  mud ; 
and  many  is  the  time  that  we  have  sighed  for  a  breech- 
loader, as  we  strove  in  vain  to  keep  our  gun-stock  out 
of  the  mud  while  loading. 

Lastly,  there  is — or  rather  was,  for  the  ground  has 
been  of  late  much  disturbed  by  parties  of  shooters  going- 
over  from  Saturday  till  Monday ;  consisting  chiefly  of 
cockiolly -bird-slaying  Frenchmen,  Germans,  et  hoc  genus 
omne,  who  blaze  away  at  anything  and  everything — a 
large  quantity  and  variety  of  wild-fowl  to  be  met  with 
up  the  Bay  of  Yeddo,  where  the  river  Logo  empties 
itself  into  the  sea.  Geese,  duck,  and  teal  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  there  in  great  numbers ;  and  by 
staying  out  a  night  or  two  in  a  covered,  flat-bottomed 
craft,  known  as  a  house-boat, — and  combining  warmth 
and  convenience  in  a  wonderful  degree, — good  sport 
could  be  obtained  at  certain  seasons. 

Where  the  geese  have  not  been  attacked  by  the 
merciless  foreigners,  they  are  still  to  be  seen  in  immense 
flocks,  as  they  enjoy  a  perfect  immunity  from  the 
natives.  For  instance,  as  you  ride  along  the  Tokaido — 
within  a  certain  distance  of  which  it  is  contrary  to  law 
and  the  terms  of  treaty  to  fire  a  gun — the  birds  are  to 
be  seen  feeding  sometimes  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
road;  and  often  have  we  cast  much  the  same  kind  of 
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eyes  on  them  that  Keynard  is  said  to  have  turned  on 
the  grapes  in  the  fable,  trying  to  console  ourselves  with 
the  idea  that  they  were  fishy,  undesirable  game,  till,  in 
spiteful  anger  at  their  apparent  contempt,  we  have  sent  a 
shot  from  our  revolver  to  disturb  them  from  their  peace- 
ful meal. 

The  two  latter  kinds  of  sport  require  but  little  descrip- 
tion; but  as  the  pheasant- shooting  in  Japan,  and  the 
way  of  obtaining  it,  differ  essentially  from  the  "warm 
corner "  that  ye — our  aristocratic  and  stay-at-home 
patrons — are  probably  wont  and   fortunate  enough  to 

enjoy,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  tell  how  C ,  the 

Captain,  Fluffy,  and  the  Child  got  through  what  was 
considered  rather  more  than  an  average  day's  sport  hi 
that  unhallowed  country. 

The  time  was  but  little  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
Christmas,  when  the  covers  were  more  penetrable  than 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season ;  and  the  scene  fixed 
upon  by  Fluffy  was  at  some  distance,  and  a  favoured 
locality  which  he  had  kept  a  rigid  secret  in  his  own 
breast. 

Fluffy  was  not  of  "  ours,"  but  had  been  left  behind 
by  our  predecessors  to  act  as  guardian  over  the  fairer 
portion  of  his  regiment,  who  had  remained  in  Yokohama 
to  escape  the  fever  and  ague  of  China. 

"We  often  wondered  how  the  authorities  could  con- 
sistently confide  the  charge  of  so  much  weak  beauty — 
ye  who  have  had  experience  of  camp  or  barrack  life  recall 
the  dulcet  tones,  delicate  forms  and  features,  and  winning 
ways  of  the  ordinary  run  of  soldiers'  wives ! — to  one 
whose  flowing,  flaxen  locks  and  pendent  moustaches  would 
render  him  dangerous  anywhere.     But  so  it  was  ;  and 
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we  presume  that  his  keen  persistence  in  pursuit  of 
pheasants  prevented  his  flying  after  other  game. 

Speaking  of  those  heroic  dames  whose  presence  is  said 
to  "  cheer  and  elevate  the  British  soldier,  and  take  away 
half  the  hardship  of  his  duties  in  camp  or  field,"  we 
have  still  before  our  mind  a  touching  and  characteristic 
scene  that  took  place  not  so  long  ago  in  a  certain  orderly- 
room  in  Yokohama. 

Two  charming  representatives  of  their  class  were 
brought  before  the  Commandant  as  being  the  leaders  of 
their  respective  parties  in  a  slight  dispute  which  had  led 
to  a  free  fight  in  the  women's  wash-house  the  previous 
evening. 

No  sooner  were  they  ushered  into  the  august  presence 
than  one,  who  took  upon  herself  the  character  of  com- 
plainant,— and  whose  sparkling  orbs  were  surrounded  by 
a  purple  tinge  that  nature  could  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with, — broke  forth  into  an  irresistible  flow  of  eloquence, 
whose  effect  was  increased  doubly  by  the  earnest  and 
emphatic  movements  of  her  ruddy  fists,  that  the  pretty 
creature  clenched  tight  and  shook  in  her  excitement. 

"  Ah,  now  !  axing  yer  honour's  pardon,  but  the  baste 
didn't  fight  fair.  Sure  she  hot  me  over  the  head  wi'  the 
lid  o'  the  boiler ;  or  faix,  I'd  'a  queltcd  her  properly  !" 

At  this  point  in  her  narration  she  was  interrupted  by 
the  other, — a  gaunt  Yorkshire  woman, — who,  stepping 
across  the  room,  stopped  short  in  front  of  her,  dropped  a 
courtesy,  and  in  the  most  polite  manner, — but  breathing 
the  most  intense  sarcasm  in  voice  and  speech, — said : — 

"Beg  parding,  mum!  Beg  parding,  but  you're 
lying!"  then,  turning  to  him  before  whom  they  were 
arraigned,  added,  as  she  held  out  her  long  bony  arms, 
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1  It's  them  two  arms  as  did  it,  sir  ;  and  she  knows  it ! 
It's  them  two  fisses,  and  she'll  feel  'em  agin  yet !" 

To  return  to  our  friend  Fluffy.  So  keen  was  he  with 
the  gun,  that  had  there  been  left  but  one  pheasant  in 
Japan,  he  would  have  pursued  that  one  every  day  till  he 
got  a  shot  at  him — which,  by-the-bye,  would  probably 
not  have  been  until  either  Sancho,  Dash,  Tembar,  Drake, 
or  one  other  of  his  troop  of  wild  unmanageables,  had 
flushed  him  half-a-dozen  times.  Certainly  in  such  a 
country  a  few  good  working  dogs  are  invaluable  ;  but  it 
is  trying  to  the  best  of  tempers — our  own,  we  are  bound 
to  admit,  can  hardly  be  classed  in  that  category — when 
birds  are  scarce,  to  see  one  after  another  get  up  two 
hundred  yards  ahead,  in  spite  of  whistling,  yells,  and 
execrations. 

"What  time  ought  we  to  start,  in  order  to  reach  this 
pet  place  of  yours  by  a  reasonable  hour  in  the  morning  ?" 
asked  C . 

"  Well,  we  ought  to  be  up  by  three,  so  as  to  leave  this 
by  four." 

"  By  three  ?  The  devil  we  ought !  Why,  I  am  going 
to  a  whist-party  to-night,  and  shan't  get  back  before 
then." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  replied  Fluffy  heartlessly  ; 
"  then  you  will  be  all  ready  for  a  start,  and  can  rouse  us 
up." 

The  Captain  and  the  Child  said  little,  but  thought 
none  the  less  that  it  would  be  precious  cold  at  that  hour. 
However,  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  leave  them- 
selves entirely  in  Fluffy's  hands.  The  ponies  were 
ordered  for  3.30  a.m.;  guns  and  necessary  "gear"  got 
ready  at  once ;  and  the  mess  waiters  directed  to  lay  out  a 
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cold  breakfast,  with  a  supply  of  sandwiches,  before  they 
went  to  bed,  so  that  the  sportsmen  might  be  able  to 
recruit  themselves  previous  to  starting. 

Accordingly,   C went   to   his   whist-party  ;  the 

Captain  and  Fluffy  turned  in  early;  and  the  Child 
intended  to  do  so,  but  didn't. 

At  2  a.m.  C returned  to  his  hut,  and,  giving  the 

sentry  on  the  gate  orders  to  call  him  in  an  hour's  time, 
lay  down  for  a  nap,  waking  up  at  the  appointed  hour 
apparently  the  liveliest  of  the  party.  The  others  were 
roused  up,  and,  taking  the  darkness  and  the  frosty  morn- 
ing as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  shirking  the  cold  tub  till 
their  return,  bundled  into  their  clothes,  and  hastened 
down  to  the  stables  to  see  that  the  ponies  were  fed  and 
saddled  before  they  adjourned  to  their  own  breakfast. 

As  they  sat  round  some  cold  pheasants, — the  produce 
of  a  former  day, — Fluffy  appeared  in  the  highest  spirits, 
C as  fresh  as  paint,  the  Captain  silent  and  some- 
what sulky,  wondering  how  he,  could  have  been  such  a 
fool  as  to  get  up  by  candlelight,  while  the  Child  was  too 
intent  on  the  provender  to  do  more  than  mutter  some- 
thing about  its  being  "  devilish  cold" — this  witty  speech 
being  intended  as  a  kind  of  semi-apology  for  a  second 
attack  on  the  beer-jug. 

Another  half-hour  finds  them  ready  for  a  start,  each 
with  a  warm  pea-jacket  on, — which,  with  the  addition  of 
military  buttons,  is  considered  uniform  in  Japan. — gun 
slung  on  his  back,  and  cheroot  glowing  between  Iris 
lips. 

Proceeding  to  the  stables,  they  receive  their  ponies 
from  the  shivering  bettoes  ;  and  handing  over  the  horse- 
rugs  to  the  latter,  who  wrap  them  at  once  round  their 
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persons,  mount,  and  follow  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
Fluffy  and  his  notorious  kicker,  to  the  kennels. 

C 's  grand  old  retriever,  Eex,  who  is  a  regular 

regimental  pet,  is  never  tied  up,  and,  since  the  first  sign 
of  his  master  being  about  to  set  out  shooting,  has  been 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  prevented  from  waking  up  the 
Camp  with  his  noisy  delight ;  but  Fluffy  has  to  unloose 
some  half-dozen  wild  creatures,  one  and  all  of  whom 
appear  to 'be  afflicted  with  the  most  obstinate  deafness. 

"  Come  here,  Sancho  !      Drat  you,  Tembar  !     Never 

mind;  come  along,  C ;  they  will  follow  us!"  and 

so  saying,  Fluffy  trots  off  in  the  darkness,  keeping  up  a 
running  fire  of  objurgations  on  his  pack. 

It  is  pretty  plain  sailing  through  the  Settlement ;  but 
as  they  emerge  into  the  country,  the  paths  become 
narrow,  and  the  going  worse.  The  ground  is  frozen  and 
slippery,  and  the  cold  intense ;  while  it  is  so  dark  that 
they  follow  the  road  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

"  Holloa,  Fluffy  !    Pull  up  a  moment;  I  must  get  down 

and  walk,  or  my  toes  will  drop  off! "  shouts  C ■ ;  and 

his  example  is  followed  by  the  others — the  whole  jogging 
along  in  attempts  to  restore  circulation  to  their  feet. 

"Hold  up,  Bob  !"  yells  the  Captain  with  what  might 
have  been  a  thanksgiving,  but  certainly  didn't  sound  like 
one.  "  By  Jove!  the  brute  was  nearly  down  on  the  top 
of  me  !"  Black  Bob,  as  his  owner  called  him,  Avas  not 
the  only  one  that  slipped  and  scrambled  during  the  next 
mile  or  so  ;  and  our  friends  themselves  found  it  such  bad 
going  that  they  remounted,  and  trusted  to  Providence 
to  provide  for  their  safety. 

Fluffy  has  the  advantage  of  his  followers,  for  he  knows 
the  road  thoroughly,  and  rides  along  quite  at  his  ease. 
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As  he  turns  into  an  overhung  lane,  where  the  darkness  is 
so  intense  that  the  horses'  heads  are  undistinguishable 
to  their  riders,  he  calls  out,  "  Look  out  for  the  bridge 
at  the  corner  ! " 

It  is  very  kind  of  him  to  give  the  caution  ;  but  where 
is  the  corner  ?  and  where  is  the  bridge  ? — the  said  bridge 
being,  moreover,  a  narrow  plank  over  a  deep  ditch ;  and 
by  such  means,  nothing  but  a  Japanese  pony  would  cross 
even  by  daylight.  It  is  therefore  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 

that  the  first  intimation  C obtains  of  its  propinquity 

is  the  finding  himself  descending  headlong  into  the  gulf. 

A  few  minutes  suffice  to  extricate  the  unfortunate  pair ; 
and,  on  the  principle  of  its  being  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
no  one  any  good,  the  Captain  and  the  Child  take  warning 
by  the  catastrophe,  and  lead  their  animals  quietly  over. 
At  the  same  time,  this  little  accident  threatens  to  unsettle 

C 's  nerves  much  more  seriously  than  the  late  hours 

over  the  whist-table.  The  well-filled  pocket-pistol, 
though,  proves  an  infallible  remedy ;  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  they  pursue  their  slippery  and  uncertain 
career. 

]STo  further  accident  occurs  to  hinder  their  progress ; 
and  after  another  hour's  cautious  riding,  a  grey  light 
breaks  in  the  east.  By  degrees,  objects  grow  more  dis- 
tinct, and  before  they  reach  the  Tokaido,  daylight  has 
become  pretty  well  established. 

As  they  have  to  follow  the  Great  High  Eoad  for  some 
distance,  revolvers  are  loosened  in  the  holsters,  and  the 
party  close  up  together.  The  bettoes  have  taken  a  short 
cut,  and  will  reach  Surima — their  destination — before 
their  masters,  and  in  time  to  see  that  stabling,  forage, 
&c~  are  in  readiness  for  their  arrival. 
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Some  portions  of  the  Tokaido  are  remarkably  pretty 
and  picturesque ;  and  you  are  amply  rewarded  in  riding 
along  it,  though  it  is  just  as  well  to  go  in  a  tolerably 
strong  party,  and  armed. 

As  our  friends  leave  the  Tokaido  and  gain  the  higher 
ground  beyond,  the  sun  is  just  rising  and  throwing  a 
warmer  tint  over  the  hitherto  cold  grey  sky.  The  scenery, 
too,  rejoices  in  its  light,  and  the  glad  travellers  in  its 
grateful  heat.  Each  turn  brings  out  some  fresh  view, 
which  has  its  own  charms  peculiar  from  its  neighbours ; 
and  even  the  Captain  is  forced  to  admit  that  such  love- 
liness of  nature  almost  repays  the  ordeal  of  "  getting 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night." 

A  cock  pheasant  is  heard  crowing  close  at  hand ;  and 
immediately  after  is  seen  rising  above  the  firs  on  the 
ridge  of  a  wooded  spur  to  the  left,  and  skimming  down 
into  the  corn-field  below,  followed  by  half-a-dozen  of  his 
kinsfolk.  The  Child  is  anxious  to  "  stop  and  get  a  bang 
at  them,"  maintaining  that  "  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush;"  but  Fluffy  answers  that  "  these  birds 
are  still  in  the  bush,  and  we  have  no  time  to  lose."  The 
other  is  obliged  to  obey  orders,  but  cannot  help  looking 
back  more  than  once  at  the  spot  where  the  old  cock  was 
last  seen. 

A  little  farther  on  they  pull  up  at  a  tea-house,  which 
Fluffy  says  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  way,  and  where 
he  is  evidently  well  known,  for  the  proprietor  runs  out 
immediately  and  salutes  him  with  much  bowing,  and  the 
attendant  hissing,  which  invariably  accompanies  the 
Japanese  greeting.  The  buxom  landlady  and  her  fair 
daughters  also  hasten  to  offer  the  ever-ready  tea  to  the 
travellers ;  and  even  Sancho  and  Co.  receive  notice  and 
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attention.  The  ponies'  months  are  washed  out,  the  tea 
despatched,  and  a  fresh  cheroot  lighted  previous  to 
remounting. 

On  renewing  their  journey,  they  diverge  from  the 
main  road  they  have  been  following  for  the  last  half- 
dozen  miles,  and  jog  along  what  is  hardly  worthy  of 
the  name  of  a  path,  through  a  rough  country,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  wooded  and  uncultivated ;  fording  two 
or  three  streams ;  and  then  across  the  rich  mulberry 
plains,  whence  most  of  the  silken  wealth  of  the  district 
is  brought,  till,  about  eight  o'clock,  they  pull  up  at  the 
village  of  Surima. 

Fluffy  is  very  sanguine  of  sport,  and  speaks  in  the 
most  glowing  terms  of  the  abundance  of  game  to  be 
found  in  this  part ;  and  in  these  statements  he  is  borne 
out  to  the  full  by  the  good  man  of  the  tea-house,  who  is 
delighted  at  the  chance  of  "squeezing"  the  foreigners. 

Wonderful  to  relate,  all  Fluffy's  clogs  are  at  hand, 
notwithstanding  that  they  have  been  engaged  in  working 
the  whole  country  contiguous  to  the  line  of  route,  and 
on  two  or  three  occasions  have  necessitated  the  return  of 
a  mile  or  so  in  search  of  a  missing  one.  Certainly  two 
of  them  appear  as  if  they  have  had  hunting  enough  for 
the  day ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  may  have  a  whole- 
some effect  in  keeping  them  within  bounds. 

Coats  and  wrappers  arc  thrown  aside,  guns  flashed  off, 
a  coolie  hired  to  carry  the  tiffin  and  what  birds  may  be 
bagged,  and  all  are  ready  for  a  start,  when  a  fearful 
commotion,  accompanied  by  a  horrible  squealing,  is  heard 
from  the  direction  of  the  place  whither  the  pomes  have 
been  led. 

All  four  rush  out  immediately,  and  find  that  the  row 
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is  caused  by  a  difference  of  opinion  between  two  of  the 

steeds.     C 's  great,  powerful  animal  lias  fixed  on  to 

the  unfortunate  little  beast  that  the  Child  has  been 
riding  (and  which  is  no  other  than  the  Aide's  Muffin 
Worry),  and  is  shaking  him  as  a  terrier  would  a  rat, 
giving  vent,  all  the  time,  to  a  savage  neighing,  while  his 
victim  wriggles  helplessly  in  his  jaws. 

The  combatants  are  soon  parted  by  dint  of  impartial 
punishment;  and  the  same  having  been  dealt  out  to 
their  respective  bettoes  for  not  paying  proper  attention 
to  their  charges,  the  party  proceed  to  the  shooting- 
ground. 

During  the  first  hour  or  so,  but  little  game  is  bagged. 

C kills  a  pheasant  and  a  quail ;  the  Child  misses 

one  of  the  latter,  though  the  shot  is  all  but  productive, 
as  a  harmless  Nippon  cutting  wood  barely  escapes 
receiving  the  whole  of  the  charge  in  his  head ;  Fluffy 
and  the  Captain  get  a  brace  of  pheasants  and  a  duck 
between  them. 

The  cover  is  very  thick  and  difficult,  and  more  than 
half  the  birds  get  away  without  a  shot  being  fired ; 
indeed,  at  times,  pheasants  may  be  heard  getting  up 
all  round,  without  a  glimpse  being  obtained  of  them. 
Fluffy's  dogs,  too,  are  apparently  determined  to  save 
their  master  as  much  trouble  as  possible  in  beating  the 
ground ;  for  not  only  do  they  quarter  that  immediately 
on  each  side,  but  extend  their  range  usually  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  ahead.  Poor  Fluffy  is,  in  consequence, 
kept  in  a  continual  state  of  agitation,  and  his  lungs 
uninterruptedly  exercised  throughout  the  day  in  attempts 
to  keep  them  in  order. 

"Whirr,  whirr!  bang,  bang!"    A  brace  of  pheasants 
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rise  near  the  Child  in  tolerably  open  ground,  and  he 
makes  what  he  looks  upon  as  rather  a  neat  double  shot 
in  knocking  them  both  over ;  but  neglecting  to  run  in 
and  pick  them  up  at  once, — a  necessary  precaution  with 
pheasants  in  Japan, — proceeds  quietly  with  his  loading, 
after  seeing  them  on  the  ground. 

This  operation  over,  he  walks  on  to  recover  his  birds, 
but  finds,  to  his  astonishment,  that  one  has  already  made 
off,  while  the  other  is  preparing  to  follow,  and,  on  being 
chased,  gains  shelter  in  the  rushes  of  an  adjacent 
stream. 

The  Child's  shouts  soon  bring  up  the  dogs  in  a 
body;  and  after  much  search  and  scrambling  among 
the  reeds,  he  is  so  far  fortunate  as  to  recover  a  head 
from  Tembar,  and  a  wing  from  Sancho.  No  sign  can 
be  discovered  of  the  other  bird  ;  so  it  still  remains  a 
mystery  whether  he  escaped  to  die  in  peace,  or  formed 
a  meal  for  Fluffy' s  voracious  pack.  At  all  events,  this 
was  not  the  first  or  last  occasion  that  proof  was  given 
that  the  Japanese  pheasant  can  carry  off  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  shot;  though  to  all  the  Child's  indignant 
innuendoes  against  the  dogs  and  their  greedy  appetites, 
the  only  answer  deigned  by  their  infatuated  master  was, 
""Well,  you  should  kill  your  birds,  instead  of  tailoring 
them !" 

Towards  noon  they  reach  a  deep  wooded  ravine,  some 
miles  in  extent,  where  the  experienced  leader  is  certain 
of  finding  sport ;  but  ere  commencing  to  beat  this,  they 
unanimously  agree  to  take  advantage  of  a  stream  of  clear 
water  that  bubbles  invitingly  from  the  hills,  to  set  aside 
half  an  hour  for  discussion  of  sandwiches,  brandy  and 
w;ater,  and  a  cigar. 
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The  last  item  is  but  half  finished  when  the  word  is 
given  to  recommence  work.  Birds  are  a  little  more 
plentiful   than   in    the    early    part   of    the    day,    and 

C ,  with  Eex  at  his  heels,  keeps  picking  them  up 

steadily. 

"  Hang  it !  those  infernal  dogs  have  put  up  a  copper 
hen  out  of  that  clump  of  firs!"  shouts  the  Child;  and 

he  and  C rush  forward  to  where  they  are  still  at 

work.  Up  get  a  brace  of  hen  pheasants,  both  of  which 
are  bagged  ;  and  then  a  grand  old  cock,  shining  dazzling 
bright  in  the  sun,  sweeps  across,  some  seventy  yards  off. 
Both  blaze  a  left  barrel  after  him,  but  at  that  distance 
with  little  effect,  though  they  manage  to  mark  him  down 
a  long  distance  ahead. 

Of  course  everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  chance  of  a 
copper  cock,  and  he  is  followed  up  at  once.  Fluffy  goes 
round  him,  in  case  he  should  run  and  get  up  wild ;  the 
Captain  and  the  Child  come  down  on  either  side ;  and 
C follows  him  up  straight. 

Thus  surrounded,  he  has  no  chance ;  but,  as  at  length 
he  rises  right  among  the  party,  and  makes  a  last  effort  for 
his  life,  a  volley  brings  him  down  through  the  trees,  and 
the  brilliant  beauty  is  rescued  just  in  time  from  the 
eager  mouths  that  lust  for  him. 

By  three  o'clock  the  ravine  has  been  beaten  up ;  a  fair 
number  of  birds  killed ;  and  the  pack  have  had  the 
delight  of  devouring  another  brace  among  them. 

It  is  then  determined  to  work  back  towards  the  tea- 
house ;  and  for  this  purpose  C and  Fluffy  take  one 

line,  and  pick  up  a  brace  of  birds  en  route,  while  the 
Captain  and  the  Child  take  another,  and  get  an  odd  bird 
— and  a  ducking  in  trying  to  cross  an  unfordable  stream. 
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Arrived  at  the  rendezvous,  the  bag  is  found  to  consist  of 
ten  brace  of  pheasants, — exclusive  of  the  copper  cock  and 
those  considered  perquisites  by  Fluffy's  highly-trained 
pointers, — two  couple  of  quail,  and  a  clack. 

Scoif  not,  we  pray  you,  noble  patrons  !  Such  were 
we  wont  to  consider  a  fair  day's  sport  in  Japan ;  though 
you  may  question  whether  it  was  worth  the  hard  work 
attendant  on  it,  and  may  say  that  such  a  result  in  the 
"honie  covers"  would  insure  a  month's  wages  and  an 
instant  dismissal,  to  him  whose  province  is  to  provide 
against  the  two  or  three  occasions  during  the  season,  on 
which  he  enters  the  woods  to  drive  the  half- tame  phea- 
sants— not  as  usual  to  be  fed,  but  to  be  shot. 

Yes,  after  all,  there  were  some  advantages  in  this  style 
of  sport,  At  least,  we  had  really  wild  birds;  and  to 
men  in  good  condition  the  hard  work  was  pleasurable 
rather  than  otherwise.  The  delightful  climate,  too,  of  a 
Japan  winter— cold  frosty  nights,  with  clear,  sunny 
days— braces  and  strengthens  the  limbs  and  gives  a 
tone  to  the  whole  system,  till  fatigue  is  not  felt,  and 
enjoyment  found  not  only  in  the  sport,  but  in  the  work 
itself. 

How  are  we  to  chronicle  the  last  incident  before  the 
return  to  Camp  ?  or  how  gloss  it  over  so  that  the  sensitive 
mind  may  not  start  back  horrified  at  its  monstrosity  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  time  of  the  year,  the  sun  was 
still  blazing  down  with  great  power  when  our  friends 
reached  the  tea-house,  warm  from  their  recent  exer- 
tions. 

A  bright,  clear  stream  ran  foaming  close  past  the 
house,  round  which  was  clustered  the  crowd  of  both 
sexes  that  invariably  assembles  whenever  foreigners  are 
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to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  country  Tillages — where,  as  yet, 
to  the  simple  peasants,  they  are  scarce  human  creatures 
from  another  sphere.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at. 
Imagine  a  Peloo  Islander,  or  even  one  of  the  sons  of 
Mphon,  in  any  small  town  or  village  in  the  interior  of 
England !  Would  he  not  be  stared  at  by  the  chaw- 
bacons  ;  giggled  at  by  the  nursery-maids ;  ridiculed,  and 
perhaps  pelted,  by  the  little  boys — those  social  mosquitoes 
of  our  streets  ? 

It  is  to  be  feared  we  highly  civilised  and  favoured 
people  gain  but  little  by  the  comparison. 

"How  jolly  cool  and  refreshing  that  brook  looks  !" 
observed  the  Captain.  "  If  all  those  villagers  weren't 
here,  I  should  like  to  have  a  bathe." 

"  Oh,  bother  the  villagers  !  J'llhave  a  dip  anyhow. 
It's  their  look-out,  if  they  will  come  staring  here ; 
they're  not  so  particular  themselves.  They  don't  think 
anything  of  it ;  and,  besides,  I  haven't  had  my  tub  this 
morning." 

With   these    words    the   Child  proceeded  to    divest 

himself  of  his  clothes.       C ,   however,   with  more 

delicacy  than  his  flippant  companion,  ordered  his  betto 
— who  understood  English,  and  was  accustomed  to 
do  service  as  interpreter — to  explain  to  the  crowd  that 
the  "  tojin  donesan's  (foreign  masters)  were  going  to 
wash,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  better  if  they  moved 
off." 

So  far  from  this  having  the  desired  effect,  the  only 
feeling  seemed  to  be  that  of  pleasurable  expectation. 
The  moosmies,  among  whom  were  several  pretty,  bright- 
eyed  damsels,  seemed  particularly  delighted  at  the  idea, 
and  skipped  about  in  the  highest  glee. 
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Here  we  must  pause  for  one  moment,  to  beg  that  you 
will  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
the  pardonable  enjoyment  evinced  by  these  charming 
creatures  at  the  novelty  of  the  sight,  was  vilified  by  any 
sentiment  approaching  to  immodest  curiosity.  If  blame 
is  due  to  any  concerned,  it  is  to  those  whose  early  train- 
ing should  have  taught  them  to  behave  with  a  more 
becoming  regard  for  appearances,  but  whose  sense  of 
modesty  was  so  far  blunted  by  their  sojourn  in  barbarous 
climes,  that  they  now  splashed  and  gamboled  carelessly 
in  water  not  a  foot  deep,  before  an  enraptured  crowd, 
who  laughed,  stared,  and  chattered  in  great  amusement 
at  the  spectacle. 

"Kiridonai!  See  how  beautiful  and  white  the 
foreigners'  skins  are !" 

"  They  are  not  like  monkeys  after  all !  How  tall  and 
big  they  are  !     They  must  be  wrestlers." 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  remarks  passed  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  quartett  as  they  revelled  in  the  cold 
stream. 

The  bath  gives  a  warm  glow  and  fresh  strength  to 
their  frames,  and  tliaj  start  for  their  ride  home  thoroughly 
invigorated. 

The  game  is  to  be  brought  over  to  the  Camp  on  the 
morrow.  Two  of  the  bettoes  lead  the  dogs  on  slowly, 
while  the  others  will  run  their  sixteen  miles  back  as 
easily  as  they  came. 

Making  the  most  of  what  is  left  of  daylight,  our 
friends  reach  their  quarters  just  in  time  to  dress  for 
dinner ;  the  only  incident,  or  rather  accident,  of  the  road, 
being  that  the  Child's  pony,  becoming  a  little  leg- weary, 
turns  a  complete  somersault,  and  chucks  his  rider,  gun 
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and  all,  into  a  deep  paddy-field  on  the  side  of  the  path — 
completely  annulling  any  good  effects  that  may  have 
resulted  from  his  recent  bathe,  and  necessitating  a  lavish 
use  of  hot  water  and  soap  before  he  is  fit  to  re-enter 
society. 


CHAPTEB  XIX. 

TRAINING    FOR   THE    RACES. 

How  much  more  difficult  is  it  to  begin  a  chapter  than 
to  go  on  with  one !  Having  once  made  a  start,  the 
thoughts  seem  to  travel,  and  the  pen  to  run,  of  their 
own  accord ;  and  though  the  track  they  follow  may  be 
in  itself  feeble  and  uninteresting,  one  is  compelled  un- 
consciously to  adopt  it. 

We  were  reading  the  other  day — ivhere  we  cannot 
just  at  the  moment  remember ;  nor  is  it  of  sufficient 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  worth  the  trouble  to  our- 
selves, to  look  out — how  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
writers  of  late  days  were  at  times  racked  and  tortured 
for  ideas ;  how  Thackeray  would  draw  and  scribble 
over  two-thirds  of  his  paper  as  he  wrote ;  how  another 
would  rave  up  and  down  the  room,  tearing  his  hair  ; 
and  how  a  third  would  lie  and  roll  on  the  floor  in  his 
literary  agony. 

If  these  giants  were  sometimes  at  a  loss,  how  much 
more  must  we  pigmies  suffer  ! 

However,  as  we  ourselves  are  not — thank  Heaven  ! — 
writing  for  a  livelihood,  but  merely  with  the  view  of 
passing  away  some  of  the  dull,  idle  days  of  a  long  sea 
voyage,  and  in  humble  hopes  of  providing  an  occasional 
half-hour's  amusement  for  you,  we   do  not  allow  our- 
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selves  to  be  much  vexed  with  such  difficulties  as  these  ; 
but  striking  off  at  a  tangent,  follow  wherever  the  thought 
of  the  moment  may  lead  us. 

Some  two  or  three  months  after  what  we  wrote  of  in  the 
last  chapter,  the  committee  of  the  Yokohama  Eace  Club 
issued  their  programme  for  the  Spring  Meeting ;  and,  as 
the  military  provided  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
jockeys,  and  their  full  share  of  contending  animals,  the 
publishing  of  the  card  caused  considerable  excitement 
in  the  Camp.  Every  race  was  discussed,  and  the  most 
varied  opinions  freely  given  as  to  the  weights,  con- 
ditions, fee- 
There  were  still  six  weeks  before  the  meeting  was  to 
take  place,  and  those  who  had  ponies  to  enter  commenced 
strict  training  forthwith. 

Meanwhile,  two  of  the  characters  who  have  hitherto 
figured  prominently  in  these  pages  have  disappeared 
from  the  scene. 

Jolly  has  gone  to  the  depot,  whence  he  occasionally 
writes  letters  teeming  with  his  hair-breadth  escapes  from 
matrimonial  nets ;  while  poor  Aaron  had  at  last  to 
succumb  to  his  liver,  and  has  been  invalided  home  "for 
the  preservation  of  his  life."  It  would  seem,  though, 
that  his  native  hills  did  for  him  what  even  the  air  of 
Japan  could  not;  for,  not  many  months  after,  "Bell' 
records  him  steering  his  own  horse  a  good  last  in  a  gar- 
rison steeple-chase,  and  immediately  afterwards  erasing 
the  blot,  and,  at  the  same  time,  wiping  the  eyes  of  his 
comrades,  at  the  "five  traps,  twenty-five  yards  rise,"  &c. 
It  is  rather  unfair  of  us  to  mention  this ;  for  should  he 
ever  try  his  hand  at  Hurlmgham — which  is  by  no  means 
unlikely — it  might  possibly  be  the  means  of  preventing 
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Mr.  Frank  Heathcote  from  placing  him  among  the  short- 
distance  novices. 

It  might  appear  but  a  piece  of  presumption  on  our 
part  to  suppose  that  the  "great  hanclicapper "  will  even 
read  this  ;  but  in  our  own  mind  we  arc  certain  that  he 
who,  with  presentation-Purdey  in  hand — we  mean  the 
one  that  did  suit  him ! — has  given  us  many  a  useful 
hint  among  the  Lincolnshire  stubbles,  will  not  now 
withhold  his  favour,  nor  scruple  to  tell  us  of  our  short- 
comings as  of  yore. 

Tom  Brown,  at  Aaron's  departure,  went  into  Bones* 
hands,  with  a  view  to  running  him  at  the  ensuing  meet- 
ing, when  the  latter  expects  his  jumping  powers  and 
turn  of  speed  will  serve  him  in  a  hurdle-race. 

As  the  training,  or  at  all  events  the  galloping  part  of 
it,  has  to  be  conducted  on  the  race-course  itself, — which, 
being  of  ample  dimensions,  can  afford  to  be  divided  into 
two  widths  for  the  purpose ;  the  inner  ring  being  pre- 
served for  the  actual  contests, — every  morning  sees  the 
interested  and  the  knowing,  carefully  taking  stock  of  the 
work  done  by  the  favourites. 

It  may  not  therefore  be  amiss,  and  may  give  you  a 
better  acquaintance  with  those  likely  to  perform  at  the 
coming  festival,  if  you  will  for  once  adopt  the  early- 
rising  movement,  and  accompany  us  to  the  Course  some 
morning  about  a  fortnight  before  the  races. 

We  promise  that  you  shall  do  it  with  as  little  discom- 
fort as  possible.  A  cup  of  hot  coffee  shall  be  ready  for 
you  when  you  are  called,  and  an  easy  hack  shall  be  at 
your  door  waiting  for  you. 

You  will  probably  have  to  get  into  your  breeches  and 
boots   by  candlelight ;    but   you  must  not  mind  that, 
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though  Abdul  may  perhaps  try  to  dissuade  you  by  tell- 
ing you  that  "  lejeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelleP 

Eeceive  his  advice  as  being  worth  about  as  much  as 
his  joke,  and  wrap  yourself  well  up  against  the  cold 
morning  air. 

You  have  agreed — got  up — not  kept  us  waiting  more 
than  half  an  hour  —  and  mounted  your  horse,  with  but 
one  eye  open,  and  an  expression  of  countenance  more 
rueful  than  that  of  a  criminal  riding  to  his  doom. 

It  is  still  starlight,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  to  the  scene  of  action  before  the  earliest  have  been 
round ;  so  take  a  light  from  our  cheroot,  and  we  will 
canter  on. 

Two  or  three  fellows  are  already  bustling  about  the 
stables,  hurrying  their  bettoes,  and  slanging  them  for 
their  dilatoriness ;  and,  as  we  proceed  on  our  way,  we 
pass  more  than  one  "lot"  being  led  up  to  the  com'se, 
which  is  nearly  two  miles  away  from  the  Settlement. 

Who  can  those  be  who  are  leaving  the  ground  at  this 
hour  ? 

Had  we  been  but  a  few  minutes  sooner,  we  might 
have  picked  up  a  wrinkle  worth  knowing.  Those  two 
— the  one  on  a  well-known  galloper,  the  other  on  a 
raw-looking  but  finely-shaped  chestnut — are  no  others 
but  Alexander  and  his  jocke3T,  Cope,  both  of  whom  you 
have  already  met.  They  have  evidently  been  giving  the 
griffin  a  spin ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  satisfied  look  on 
the  former's  face,  the  trial  has  been  a  favourable  one. 

"  Morning,  Alexander  !  Got  something  good  for  the 
Griffin's  Plate  as  usual?" 

Asking  this  question  is  merely  a  matter  of  form ;  for 
we  do  not  in  the  least  expect  to  obtain  any  information 
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by  so   doing ;    consequently  the  answer  does  not  dis- 
appoint us. 

"  No  ;  I'm  afraid  the  beggar's  no  good  for  racing, 
though  I  dare  say  he  will  make  a  useful  hack  some 
day." 

Notwithstanding  this  speech,  we  are  at  liberty  to  draw 
our  own  conclusions;  and  taking  into  consideration 
what  is  already  known  to  us,  viz.,  that  Alexander  got 
a  griffin  down  from  Nambu  (the  province  where  all  the 
best  ponies  are  bred)  a  short  time  ago,  at  the  price  of  a 
thousand  ichiboos ;  and  that,  if  trouble  or  money  can 
procure  it,  he  always  will  have  a  real  good  one  ;  we 
put  two  and  two  together,  and,  influenced  by  the  ex- 
pression we  noticed  on  the  owner's  countenance,  advise 
you  solemnly  to  "mark  that  griffin  as  dangerous  /" 

"  But,"  you  ask,  "  how  can  it  repay  a  man  to  give  such 
a  price  for  an  untried  animal  on  the  chance  of  winning 
a  thirty  or  forty  pound  stake?  Even  if  he  is  lucky 
enough,  to  get  hold  of  a  veritable  '  out-and-outer,'  you 
have  no  betting-ring  where  he  may  back  his  horse,  and 
no  amateurs  are  likely  to  give  him  anything  like  the 
current  odds ! " 

"Ah,"  we  answer,  "you  don't  understand  the  Selling 
Lotteries — and  selling  they  are,  too,  in  more  senses  than 
one — which  supply  the  place  of  the  Eing  all  over  the 
East !  If  you  do  not  know  about  them,  let  us  explain 
as  concisely  and  clearly  as  we  can. 

"  The  entries  having  been  published,  the  lotteries  are 
held  shortly  before  the  races.  Say  there  are  ten  horses 
entered  for  a  certain  race,  and  a  hundred  individuals  take 
tickets  for  the  lottery  at  five  dollars  each — making  in  all 
five  hundred  dollars.  The  names  of  the  horses  having  been 
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drawn,  each  is  put  up  to  auction  in  turn,  and  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  favourite  would  sell  for — say  one 
hundred  dollars;  i.e.,  that  sum  has  to  be  paid  by  the 
buyer  to  the  man  who  drew  the  horse,  and  the  same 
amount  besides  to  the  fund  of  the  lottery  itself.  Thus, 
when  all  the  horses  have  been  sold,  the  lottery  is  some- 
times worth  double  its  original  value ;  the  whole  amount 
going  to  the  purchaser  of  the  winning  horse.  So  you 
see,  if  a  man  wishes  to  back  his  horse,  he  must  buy  him 
in  the  lotteries,  when  he  will,  in  all  probability,  get  quite 
as  long  odds  against  him  as  if  we  had  a  regular  betting- 
arena." 

"Would,  though,"  we  go  on,  waxing  almost  eloquent 
as  we  warm  to  the  subject,  "would  that  we  had  the  King 
in  these  countries  instead  of  the  system  of  lotteries, 
which — though  a  necessary  evil — are  in  truth  the  curse 
of  racing  in  the  East !  Artifices  are  employed,  and 
stratagems  resorted  to,  that  would  never  be  tolerated  at 
home,  even  in  these  days  of  laxest  morality  on  the  turf; 
and  every  inducement  is  held  out  to  owners  of  horses  to 
put  such  means  into  practice.  For  instance,  what  is 
easier  for  a  man  to  do,  who  owns  the  most  likely  horse 
in  a  race — but  finds  that  others  are  running  the  price  up 
against  him — than  to  buy  in  what  he  considers  the  next 
best,  and  scratch  his  own  ?  And  thus  he  in  turn  has  the 
opportunity  of  crippling  his  neighbour's  chance  of  gain  by 
out-bidding  him,  and — as  it  were — taking  the  bread  out  of 
his  mouth.  Such  things  are  constantly  done  ;  and  hence 
racing,  instead  of  being  a  fair  and  honourable  amusement, 
is  very  apt -to  degenerate  into  a  mere  gambling  specula- 
tion, wherein  the  great  object  is  to  "  do  in  the  eye  "  all 
others  engaged.     However,  as  we  said  before,  lotteries 
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are  a  necessary  evil,  and  we  will  not  declaim  against 
them  any  more.  Besides,  have  not  we  ourselves  oc- 
casionally picked  up  a  few  honest  little  crumbs  at  the 
same  ?  " 

You  saw  the  pains  those  two  fellows  we  met  just  now 
had  taken  to  keep  their  secret — whatever  it  may  be — 
quiet?  That  was,  of  course,  with  a  view  of  buying 
their  griffin  in  cheaper,  should  he  have  turned  out 
satisfactorilv. 

It  was  only  last  week  that  we  tried  one  by  moon- 
light;  and  as  you  are  not  likely  to  "split,"  we  may 
add  that  he  beat  old  Nameless,  who  is  one  of  the  fastest 
half-milers  here,  by  four  lengths.  So,  though  he  only 
cost  about  a  sixth  part  of  what  the  chestnut  did,  we 
have  great  hopes  of  his  upsetting  their  pot,  and  building 
up  a  great  one  for  ourselves. 

Our  best  plan  is  to  ride  quietly  round,  keeping 
close  to  the  railings,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
gallops. 

It  is  not  a  bad  course  for  this  part  of  the  world,  is  it, 
though  the  hill  is  rather  a  stiff  one  ?  But  you  must  bear 
in  mind  that  this  high  embankment  had  to  be  carried 
some  two  or  three  hundred  yards  across  the  deep  valley, 
and  every  pound  of  earth  was  conveyed  on  the  shoulders 
of  coolies. 

We  don't  know  how  many  thousand  dollars  it  took  to 
build  it;  but  this  we  do  know  to  our  cost — that  the 
Japanese  Government  make  us  pay  a  yearly  rental  of 
sixteen  hundred,  which  falls  rather  heavy  on  such  a 
small  community  as  ours ;  for,  in  addition  to  that,  we 
have  had  to  build  the  Grand  Stand,  fence  out  the  pad- 
dock, and  keep  the  course  in  order.     But  here  comes 
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Mr.  Rudolph,  whose  acquaintance  you  made  the   other 
day  at  the  Drag  Hunt.     He  is  the  Honorary  Secretary 
and  working  man  of  the  Committee,  and  can  tell  you. 
anything  more  you  may  wish  to  know. 

"  Good  morning,  Rudolph !  You  are  here  in  good 
time  ;  nothing  has  been  round  yet." 

"  Good  morning  !  Delighted  to  see  your  friend  out, 
too.  Good  morning,  sir  !  "  as  the  "  polite  foreigner  " 
raises  his  hat.  "  I  expected  to  meet  Bones  and  B.,  who 
have  kindly  undertaken  to  ride  my  ponies  for  me ;  they 
said  they  should  be  here  by  daylight  to  give  them  their 
work.  Ah,  here  they  come !  I  will  go  and  meet  them, 
so  l  Chin-chin '  for  the  present.  You  will  come  to  tiffin 
on  Sunday?  and  I  shall  feel  honoured  if  your  friend 
will  accompany  you.  Mind  you  are  in  time  for  the 
champagne  cock- tail !  " 

Of  course  you  think  of  what  we  have  already  told 
you  about  Rudolph's  table,  and  accept;  and  if  Duck- 
worth does  not  give  us  too  long  a  sermon,  we  shall 
manage  to  be  in  time  for  the  cock-tail. 

B.  and  Bones,  who  have  got  more  than  a  dozen  ponies 
— some  their  own,  the  rest  the  property  of  different 
owners — are  soon  hard  at  work,  taking  each  in  turn; 
and  as  they  pass  us,  while  giving  a  sharp  spin  to  two  of 
the  lot,  they  have  barely  time  to  hail  us. 

They  have  begun  on  two  old  acquaintances  of  ours — 
to  wit,  Tom  Brown  and  Pericles.  B.,  who  looks  per- 
fectly happy  while  at  this  sort  of  work,  is  going  smoothly 
along  at  a  good  round  gallop  on  Tom  Brown,  who  appears 
in  as  good  form  as  we  ever  saw  him ;  while  Bones,  who 
stands  very  much  over  his  saddle,  is  pegging  away  con- 
tinually  at   Pericles.      The    old  horse,   though  free  as 
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Lottery  across  country,  hates  this  preparatory  part  on 
the  flat  heartily,  and  shirks  it  all  he  can. 

Who  is  this  now  coming  on  to  the  course  ?  Were  it 
not  for  the  shabby  breeches  and  gaiters,  we  should  take 
him  to  be  some  wealthy  owner  of  horses,  as  he  rides  in 
with  his  stud-groom,  followed  by  a  string  of  five.  No. 
this  is  none  other  than  the  Child ;  and  the  abused  con- 
tinuations are  what  he  calls  his  "  working  rig  for  the 
mornings,"  and  which  he  regards  with  the  reverence 
due  to  old  age. 

Leaving  the  remainder  to  be  walked  round  under 
the  charge  of  his  subordinate,  he  commences  by  giving 
the  animal  he  is  riding,  what  in  his  sage  opinion  is 
sufficient  for  the  morning.  That  done,  the  pony  is 
clothed  and  led  home,  while  the  next  in  order  supplies 
its  place. 

As  he  comes  swinging  past,  all  intent  on  his  work, 
standing  up  in  his  stirrups,  with  hands  low  on  the  withers, 
vou  remark,  "  That  fellow  looks  hardly  the  measure  for 
a  light-weight  jock  !    What  weights  do  you  ride  here?" 

"Not  feather  weights,"  we  answer;  "but  certainly 
it  is  no  easy  job  to  put  up  a  six-foot  man,  with  saddle, 
even  at  10  stone  71bs.  However,  the  Child  will  manage 
it  before  the  day.  In  addition  to  the  work  attendant  on 
galloping  those  five  or  six  before  breakfast,  he  will, 
directly  after  parade,  be  running  or  walking  for  a  couple 
of  hours  with  extra  coats  and  waistcoats  on  ;  and  if  this 
is  one  of  his  "sweating"  days,  he  will  turn  in  after- 
wards under  a  feather  bed  and  half-a-dozen  blankets. 
At  half-past  one  he  will  eat  beef-steak  enough  for  three 
-but  nothing  else  ;  and  this,  with  the  exception  of  tea 
and  dry  toast,  will  last  him  till  the  same  hour  to-morrow. 
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All  the  afternoon  he  and  B.  will  take  their  ponies  out 
for  walking  exercise. 

This  regimen  will  bring  him  ont  as  fine  as  a  bowstring 
by  the  races ;  and,  though  looking  rather  lean  about  the 
chops,  all  the  better  and  stronger  for  it. 

Here  comes  Bobby,  cantering  along,  his  eye-glass  in 
his  eye,  looking  as  self-satisfied  and  innocent  of  all  guile 
as  if  he  had  not  been  "  keeping  it  up  "  nearly  the  whole 
night. 

Bob  goes  in  for  everything,  whether  it  be  sport,  science, 
literature,  painting,  botany,  geology,  languages,  or  dis- 
sipation. Each  and  all  of  these  he  dabbles  in,  and  on 
the  most  abstruse  branches  of  which  he  is  ready  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  converse  with  the  utmost  ease  and 
self-possession,  when  thrown  in  company  with  those  who, 
from  interest  or  profession,  are  likely  to  be  skilled  in 
any  one  of  them. 

The  only  subject  wre  have  never  heard  him  discuss 
is  astrology,  though  we  doubt  not  it  is  but  for  lack  of 
opportunity,  and  that  should  he  chance  to  come  across 
Professor  Airv,  he  would  maintain  his  own  ideas  on 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation,  against  all  the 
arguments  of  that  profound  astronomer. 

We  would  not  give  twopence  for  a  man  who  has  not 
a  fair  amount  of  self-confidence  ;  and,  measured  by  this 
law,  Bobby  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  highest  esteem. 

On  one  occasion,  in  a  crowd,  he  chanced  by  accident  to 
tread  on  the  toe  of  a  big,  burly  individual  standing 
next  to  him.  Bobby  naturally  turned  round  to  apologise, 
but  the  proffered  reparation  was  received  in  the  most 
ungracious  manner ;  whereupon  our  hero,  who  stands 
fully  five  feet  nothing  in  his  shoes,  carefully  placing  his 
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glass  in  his  eye,  and  speaking  with  even  more  than  his 
customary  deliberation,  addressed  his  huge  neighbour  as 
follows  :  "  Ah- wall ;  my  good  foliar,  you  know  I've 
apologised ;  and  I  couldn't  do  more  if  I  punched  your 
head ! " 

His  universal  talents  are  now  employed  in  training 
three  or  four  ponies,  the  chief  of  whom  are  the  chestnut 
China  pony,  Sweet  William,  whom  you  may  remember 
his  riding  in  the  drag,  and  whom  he  is  going  to  pilot  in 
the  steeple-chase — and  a  rare  good  little  animal  called 
Tommy,  with  whom  he  hopes  to  win  a  hurdle-race. 

"Wiry,  surely  this  is  a  dromedary  going  round  the 
course  alone  !  "  you  exclaim  suddenly. 

No,  worthy  friend  (forgive  the  familiarity  !) ;  far  from 
it !  That  is  the  distinguished  Dr.  Quock,  alike  skilled  in 
the  science  of  medicine  and  the  art  of  equitation.  Curled 
up  over  the  neck  of  his  steed,  he  will  chirrup  and  cluck 
confidentially  into  Pluck's  ear  at  least  four  times  more 
round  the  circle,  in  a  canter  little  faster  than  a  walk ; 
then  go  home  to  breakfast,  and  dilate  rapturously  and 
incoherently  upon  the  "  thplendid  wind  my  horth  Pluck 
hath  got !  God  bleth  my  thoul,  thir !  after  a  four-mile 
gallop  he  wathn't  blown  a  bit !  " 

There  is  the  Aide,  riding  side  by  side  and  talking 
earnestly  with  his  friend,  Seepius  Tight.  Both  the  ponies 
— and  likely  animals  they  are — are  under  the  charge  of 
the  former  ;  and  the  present  conversation  of  course  forms 
part  of  one  of  the  many  consultations  held  over  their 
present  state  of  condition,  and  their  future  chance  of 
success. 

The  Aide  is  of  opinion  that  Antelope  should  have  a 
good  brushing  gallop  this  morning ;   Tight  thinks  that  a 
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short   canter   will   be  better   for  him,  with  the  gallop 
reserved  for  to-morrow. 

"Yelocipede  ought  to  have  his  sweat  in  clothing;" 
Tight  "  fancies  he  is  almost  fine  enough,  and  that  the 
clothing  might  be  dispensed  with." 

In  the  end,  it  generally  happens  that  the  Aide  gets  his 
own  way ;  the  other  yielding  to  his  more  confirmed 
experience,  and  the  sound  reputation  as  a  trainer  that 
the  Aide  has  established  for  himself  ever  since  he  brought 
Sea-gull  to  the  post. 

One  point,  however,  they  are  both  agreed  upon ;  and 
that  is,  that  the  great  surprise  of  the  meeting  will  be  the 
performances  of  Antelope  and  Yelocipede,  who  are  to 
carry  all  before  them — the  only  question  now  remaining 
being,  what  races  each  is  to  be  allowed  to  win. 

He  on  the  grey  China  pony  is  the  Liver  Cutter ;  and, 
as  he  finishes  with  a  sharp  burst  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  his  gallop,  the  long  spurs  go  in  deep  and 
often. 

Coming  round  again,  he  is  riding  another  of  the  same 
hue ;  and  with  these  two  greys  the  Public — knowing 
ones,  prying  ones,  and  verdant  ones  alike — are  fated  to 
be  as  completely  gulled  as  were  ever  that  greedy  crowd 
of  injured  innocents, — gambling  preachers  of  self-sacri- 
ficing frankness, — gluttonous  outsiders,  who  would  fain 
make  money  out  of  other  men's  horses,  of  other  men's 
expenditure,  of  other  men's  anxiety,  toil,  and  labour — as 
thoroughly  deceived  by  their  own  avaricious  curiosity 
as  ever  the  spirit  of  revenge,  gain,  or  ambition  could 
desire. 

Hayn  is  a  man  who,  having  received  his  education  on 
the  English  Turf, — with  the  ins  and  outs  of  which  he  is 
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intimately  acquainted, — now  frequently  reaps  the  fruits 
of  his  experience  among  his  less  gifted  brother-sports- 
men of  the  colonies. 

Importing  from  China,  at  a  cost  of  many  dollars,  one 
of  the  fastest  ponies  in  training,  he  purchased  at  the 
same  time  another  indifferent  animal  much  resembling 
him ;  and  the  two  arrived  just  in  time  to  be  prepared 
for  the  Yokohama  Spring  Meeting. 

Moo  was  the  flyer,  Mag  was  the  slow  one ;  but  in  the 
stable  their  owner,  in  speaking  of  them  to  his  grooms, 
took  the  precaution  to  interchange  their  names ;  and  as 
he  was  of  a  known  taciturn  disposition, — particularly 
with  regard  to  racing  matters, — his  friends  seldom  put 
any  questions  to  him  about  his  stud. 

The  news  spread  like  wild-fire  that  Hayn  had  landed 
two  new  China  ponies,  and  that  one  was  a  crack. 

When  they  began  to  take  their  work,  every  one  was 
on  the  qui  vive  to  watch  them ;  and,  as  they  often  went 
round  together,  it  was  soon  seen  which  could  gallop  and 
which  could  not ;  but  an  impression — chiefly  conveyed 
by  grooms  from  stable  to  stable — existed  that  the  fast 
one  was  Mag ;  and  by  degrees,  though  some  few  had 
heard  of  Mog's  performances  in  Shanghae,  even  these 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mag  was  the  better  of  .the 
two. 

lioth  were  entered  in  the  great  race  for  China  ponies  : 
The  one  as  Mr.  Hayn's  grey  China  pony,  Mog  ; 
The  other  as  Mr.  Hayn's  grey  China  pony,  Mag. 
And  the  public  were  hot  upon  Mag.  The  knowing 
owner  had  two  or  three  friends  about  at  work  snapping 
them  up  on  all  sides,  in  addition  to  buying  Mog  in  at 
every  lottery ;  and  great  must  have  been  his  inward 
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chuckling  as  he  saw  the  would-be  clever  ones  playing 
into  his  hands. 

When  the  race  was  run,  one  grey  pony  bearing  the 
Tartar  colours  had  it  all  to  himself  at  the  distance ; 
while  the  other  was  seen  tailing  far  behind. 

The  backers  of  Mag  cheered  lustily  at  their  supposed 
victory ;  but  dire  indeed  was  their  consternation  when 
the  number  was  hoisted,  and  Mog  proclaimed  the 
winner. 

Mog's  identity  was  proved  beyond  dispute ;  and  the 
unfortunate  losers  found  out  too  late  that  they  had  been 
backing  the  right  horse  under  the  wrong  name. 

So  close  had  the  secret  been  kept,  that  even  the  Liver 
Cutter,  who  was  to  ride  the  crack — but  whose  discretion 
could  not  be  relied  upon  to  the  same  extent  as  his 
horsemanship — had  fallen  unconsciously  into  the  same 
trap  as  the  others ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  night  before 
the  race  that  Hayn  undeceived  him — transferring  what- 
ever bad  bets  he  might  have  made  on  the  subject  to  his 
own  book. 

We  have  been  anticipating  somewhat  with  this  anec- 
dote— in  fact,  robbing  what  belongs  properly  to  another 
chapter  ;  so,  to  avoid  further  digressions,  we  must  return 
to  the  course. 

After  watching  the  different  ponies  taking  their  exer- 
cise, we  turn  into  the  enclosure,  where  we  meet  a  number 
of  acquaintances  on  the  same  errand  as  ourselves  ;  and, 
dismounting,  enter  the  Stand  itself,  and  ascend  to  the 
top. 

Now  tell  us  if  you  have  been  on  any  Grand  Stand 
in  the  world  that  can  boast  of  such  a  view  ! 

In  front — and  beyond  the  bright  green  ring  of  turf, 
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still  dotted  with  men  and  horses — Mississippi  Bay, 
studded  with  little  islets,  sparkles  in  the  sun,  which  is 
just  rising  above  the  wooded  hills  of  the  opposite  coast, 
and  lighting  up  the  snow  cap  of  Fusiyama,  boldly  pro- 
minent on  your  right. 

The  great  Holy  Mountain  itself  stands  out  more 
beautiful  than  ever  through  the  clear  morning  air  ;  and 
as  it  looks  proudly  down  on  its  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant neighbours,  seems  to  claim  for  itself  the  reverence 
and  worship  accorded  to  it  by  the  Japanese. 

Behind  and  below,  you  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
Settlement,  and  the  harbour  full  of  ships ;  and,  as  we 
look,  the  flags  of  various  nations  rise  simultaneously  on 
the  different  vessels,  proclaiming  it  eight  o'clock. 

Beyond  the  Settlement,  hill  and  valley  follow  each 
other  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach — the  woods  on  the 
hills  just  bursting  into  new  life,  while  the  valleys  are 
radiant  in  their  fresh  spring  crops. 

On  the  left  is  the  Bay  of  Yeddo,  stretching  away  to 
the  capital  of  the  Tycoon — the  grim  brown  fort  of 
Xanagawa  bristling  threateningly  on  one  shore,  and 
soft  blue  mountains  marking  its  extreme  boundaries 
on  the  other. 

Come  along  !  we  mustn't  stop  any  longer  if  we  are 
going  home  by  a  different  way.  We  will  take  you  by 
some  choice  bits  of  scenery,  which  ought  to  enchant  you 
with  Japan. 

Why,  here's  Tony  just  entering  the  course,  as  every- 
body else  is  leaving  it. 

lie  protests,  with  the  most  amiable  and  idle  of  smiles, 
that  he  "should  have  been  up  long  ago,  but  that  his 
servant  was  on  guard  and  couldn't  call  him." 
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As  he  seems  in  no  hurry  to  begin  his  morning's  work, 
we  stop  to  chat  with  him  for  a  few  minutes,  when  he 
goes  on  to  relate  of  the  aforesaid  servant,  how,  when  at 
last  he  turned  up  to  assist  his  master,  he  had  asked  him 
in  his  broad  Yorkshire  dialect:  "Now,  sir,  whoy  don't 
yer  'avc  a  try  at  them  woild  geese  ?  Last  night,  when 
oi  wur  on  sentry,  a  'ole  drove  on  'em  corned  over  mo, 
not  twenty  yards  off.  If  oVd  been  a  loaded  sentry,  I  could, 
a  knocked  over  two  or  three  on  7em" — thus  throwing  a 
new  and  startling  light  on  the  duties  of  a  loaded  sentry. 

What  could  have  induced  Tony,  who  is  himself  a  bit 
of  a  dandy,  to  take  such  an  extraordinary  chawbacon  as 
his  valet  ?  The  fact  is  that  Ugly — as  he  is  called  by  his 
comrades — was  promoted  from  the  office  of  dog-keeper  to 
his  present  status,  in  spite  of  the  frightfully  hideous 
indian-rubber-looking  physiognomy  he  possesses ;  and 
though  Tony  himself  confesses  that  he  would  rather  pay 
fifty  pounds  than  drive  a  cab  through  the  Park,  with 
Ugly  perched  behind  en  tigre,  he  is  honest  as  he  is 
stupid,  and  looks  upon  his  master,  not  only  as  im- 
maculate, but  as  a  kind  of  Admirable  Crichton. 

That  such  is  his  idea  was  proved  beyond  doubt,  when, 
not  long  ago,  he  was  twitted  by  some  of  his  fellow- 
servants  about  his  personal  appearance,  and  at  the  same 
time  taunted  with  his  nickname  of  "Ugly."  "Oogly!" 
he  repeated,  with'  bitter  irony,  "  Oogly  !  Now,  coom, 
me  and  my  master  '11  show  agin  you  and  yourn  for  a 
quart  !" 

Would  you  like  to  see  how  a  Japanese  pony  can  go 
down  a  drop  ?  Yours  can  jump  like  a  bird,  so  let's  drive 
down  these  two  or  three  banks  !  Catch  tight  hold  of 
his  head,  send  him  at  it,  and  sit  well  back  !     That's  the 
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style  !  It's  odd  if  a  Leicestershire  man  wants  much 
tutoring  at  any  kind  of  jumping.  Pull  up  now,  and  we 
can  give  'em  their  wind. 

Holloa  !  Here  are  two  fellows  coming  over  the  hill 
like  madmen.  There's  a  grand  line  of  drops  between 
them  and  us,  so  stand  still  and  watch. 

Surely,  it's  the  Child  on  Iona  ?  Yes ;  and  that's  the 
Aide  on  the  Maneater. 

Iona  is  in  for  the  steeple-chase,  and  his  stable  com- 
panion is  probably  giving  him  a  lead  for  a  spin  across 
country. 

By  Jove,  though,  the  Maneater  seems  beat  already  ! 
and  the  Child  is  yelling  to  the  Aide  to  shove  him  along 
to  keep  pace. 

Iona  is  safe  down  the  first,  and  so  is  the  Maneater, 
though  he  labours  heavily  through  the  deep  ground. 
Still,  like  most  vicious  ones,  he  carries  a  stout  heart, 
and  doesn't  shirk  his  work. 

That  next  drop  is  a  puzzler  for  a  blown  horse — eight 
feet  sheer,  with  a  nasty  little  trench  running  along  the 
top.  The  Child,  who  narrowly  escapes  a  cropper  at  it, 
shouts  to  him,  "Look  out !"  and  his  chum,  warned  of 
some  unknown  danger,  gathers  his  pony  as  well  as  he 
can,  and  rouses  him  with  whip  and  spur. 

In  vain  !  He  only  hurries  to  his  doom.  The  Man- 
eater  knuckles  helplessly  over  the  trench — pitches  on 
to  his  head  on  the  top — poises  for  one  moment  on  the 
brink — then  crashes  down  with  a  double  somersault 
into  the  field  below. 

The  advantage  of  the  good  old  principle  of  "  always 
taking  a  line  of  your  own,"  has,  perhaps,  never  been 
better  illustrated  than  on  this  occasion ;  for  instead  of 
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waiting  to  be  rolled  upon,  no  sooner  does  the  Aide  feel 
that  his  time  is  come,  than  he  skims  like  a  swallow — or 
rather,  like  a  spread-eagle — legs  and  arms  outstretched, 
far  into  the  next  field,  alighting  at  last  to  burrow  deep 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  scattering  the  soft  ground 
with  his  face  as  with  a  shell. 

Luckless  youth  !  Had  thy  doting  parent  beheld  thee 
descending  through  mid-air  like  an  avalanche,  grovelling 
helplessly  in  the  mire,  and  arising,  at  last,  with  be- 
wildered senses  and  face  plastered  with  mire,  think  you 
she  would  have  given  vent  to  the  heartless  bursts  of 
merriment  that  shook  and  convulsed  us  as  we  gazed  on 
thee? 

Nay,  rather  would  she  have  been  prompted  to  anni- 
hilate utterly  that  graceless  Child,  who — although  it  is 
in  his  own  cause  and  interest  this  calamity  has  befallen 
his  friend — now  stands  by  screaming,  choking,  and 
gasping  with  laughter. 

We  mustn't  wait  any  longer  if  you  wish  to  be  back 
in  Camp  in  time  to  get  through  your  dressing,  and 
breakfast  comfortably. 

We  will  just  have  a  lark  over  the  artificial  jumps  on 
the  Eifle  Eange.  Mind  the  bog,  where  the  Liver  Cutter 
so  distinguished  himself.  You  see  a  Japanese  pony  can 
fly  a  water-jump,  and  manage  a  double  on  and  off,  as  it 
ought  to  be  done,  besides  being  able  to  go  down  a 
bank. 

Up  here,  through  this  bamboo  grove,  is  the  shortest 
and  prettiest  way,  and  it  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  Smith's  Farm — the  only  specimen  of  English 
agriculture  in  Japan.  He  says  it  only  just  pays  its  way, 
but  that  makes  us  all  the  more  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
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answers  well.  At  all  events,  he  succeeds  in  one  thing, 
i.e.,  in  growing  cauliflowers  that  you  can  stand  under- 
neath. Probably  that  will  be  a  new  sight  to  you  ? 
There  he  is  himself,  as  usual,  hard  .at  work.  Nobody 
ever  yet  saw  "  Public-spirited  Smith "  idle ;  and  as 
he  generally  has  aJ)Out  a  dozen  irons  in  the  fire,  it  is 
hard  if  some  of  them  do  not  get  hot.  Somehow,  though, 
he  always  finds  time  to  talk  to  you,  has  ever  the  latest 
news  about  everything  and  everybody,  and  is  invariably 
ready  and  anxious  to  assist  any  one. 

"How  are  you,  Smith?" 

"Holloa!  How  are  you?"  returns  that  cheery 
individual.  "  Come  in  and  look  at  my  new  calf.  Can't 
stop  ?  Oh,  but  you  must.  I  know  your  weakness  for 
new  milk." 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  we  are  fond  of  warm  new 
milk;  and  so  are  you,  though  you  have  perhaps  been 
longer  weaned  than  we  have. 

We  knew  you  would  be  pleased  with  our  jovial  host. 
That  five  minutes  wasn't  wasted  ?  This  is  your  way. 
Turn  in  through  the  gate  on  your  right.  Here  we  are 
back  at  the  stables.  Give  your  horse  over  to  one  of 
those  two  tattooed  and  naked  savages  running  to  meet  us. 

"  Now,  you  young  rascal,  how  often  have  we  told  you 
to  loosen  the  horse's  girths  before  leading  into  the 
stable?" — that's  about  the  translation  of  the  dog- 
Japanese  we  are  obliged  to  pick  up  for  stable  use. 
"  Why,  what  is  Bobby  doing  ?  " 

The  individual  spoken  of  is  employed  in  the  middle  of 
the  parade-ground,  with  a  long  rope  attached  to  a  raw 
griffin,  to  whom  he  expects  to  give  a  mouth  by  lungeing 
him  round  for  about  an  hour  in  the  same  direction.     As 
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we  approach  him,  he  stops  to  talk  to  us ;  but  the  poor 
animal  he  is  tutoring  has  by  this  time  become  so  giddy 
with  his  circumgyrations  (Good  word,  that !  you  will 
say),  that  he  is  unable  to  pull  up,  but  goes  on  staggering 
and  rolling  all  over  the  place. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  him  ?  "  cries  Bobby.  "  Is 
he  going  to  have  a  fit  ?  "  And  he  runs  up  quickly  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  the  unusual  proceeding — attempt- 
ing to  afford  relief  by  rubbing  vigorously  at  the  ears 
and  head  of  his  pony.  At  this  moment,  however,  the 
poor  beast  seems  to  recover  his  consciousness ;  and  as 
if  aware  that  all  his  disagreeable  sensations  are  owing 
to  him  who  is  close  beside  him,  and  who  may  even  now 
be  planning  some  fresh  persecution,  he  turns  suddenly 
round,  and  seizes  him  fiercely  by  the  shoulder. 

In  vain  does  Bobby  yell  and  curse  as  he  feels  himself 
lifted  bodily  from  the  ground.  In  vain  does  he  kick 
with  his  legs  and  wave  frantically  with  his  arms.  Sweet 
is  revenge;  and  for  long  to  come  will  Bobby  think 
ruefully  of  that  power  of  jaw  and  keenness  of  teeth. 


t2 


CHAPTEK  XX. 

A    FIRE    AT   YOKOHAMA. 

The  thirst  for  knowledge  amongst  the  Japanese  was  as 
strong  as  Captain  Pufnes's  thirst  for  sodas  and  B.'s.  Not 
a  machine,  nor  a  rifle,  nor  an  engine  of  any  description, 
could  they  see  that  they  did  not  burn  to  possess  it,  and 
then  even  to  improve  upon  it. 

Their  enthusiasm  for  the  novel  was  of  the  most  red- 
hot  description,  and  occasionally  led  them  into  dilemmas 
which  were  productive  of  much  amusement. 

On  one  occasion,  some  years  ago,  they  bought  one  of 
our  small  gun-boats. 

It  was  the  first  steamer  they  had  ever  owned,  and 
great  was  the  excitement  consequent  thereon.  Officers 
from  Yeddo  were  sent  to  our  naval  authorities,  to  be  in- 
structed in  navigation  and  engineering ;  but,  like  children 
with  a  new  toy,  they  could  not  wait  for  them  to  be  pro- 
perly taught,  and  shipped  them  on  board  the  gun -boat, 
when  they  had  acquired  only  a  very  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  their  duties. 

The  day  arrived  for  the  trial  trip.  High  officials 
came  down  from  Yeddo,  proceeded  on  board  the  gun-boat, 
and  all  felt  that  Japan  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  one 
of  the  first  maritime  powers  of  the  world. 

Gaily  the  little  ship  steamed   out   of  harbour,  splut- 
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tering,    and   fussing,  and  fizzing,  as    only  a   little  G0- 
horse-power  gun-boat  can. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  been  on  board  one  of  these 
little  craft  ?  If  you  have  not,  rest  contented,  and  don't 
go  if  you  can  help  it. 

But  should  hard  fate  ever  oblige  you  to,  be  advised, 
and  don't  be  taken  in  by  them. 

Their  puffing,  fussing,  shivering,  and  trembling  are 
apt  to  impress  the  un-nautical  mind  with  the  idea  that 
a  great  deal  is  being  accomplished  by  them. 

Oh,  how  bitterly  is  the  individual  who  indulges  in 
this  idea,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  mistake — as  he 
finds  that  after  the  lapse  of  perhaps  two  hours,  she  has 
made  about  five  knots  ! 

Yes,  gaily  the  little  ship  steamed  out  of  harbour, 
with  the  flag  of  the  rising  sun  of  Japan  fluttering  from 
every  available  stick,  her  decks  crowded  with  Japanese 
officers  of  high  degree,  and  her  progress  watched  with 
intense  interest  by  excited  groups  ashore. 

On  she  went,  spluttering  and  fussing,  out  to  sea, 
until  the  swells  on  board  had  had  enough  of  their  name- 
sakes, and  her  head  was  turned  homewards,  the  trip 
being  pronounced  so  far  a  decided  success. 

Back  she  came  to  her  moorings  ;  but,  instead  of  taking 
them  up,  she  swept  past  them  with  undiminished  speed, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  who  were  watching  her  movements. 

After  this  inexplicable  conduct,  she  proceeded  to 
describe  a  series  of  circles  round  the  harbour,  while 
from  her  deck  frantic  gesticulations  and  waving  of  hands 
were  observed. 

At  last,  after  having  performed  numerous  intricate 
manoeuvres  through  the  shipping  in  harbour,  she  passed 
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close  astern  of  one  of  our  men-of-war,  which  her  com- 
manding officer  hailed,  begging  some  one  to  be  sent 
on  board,  for  the  engineers  had  forgotten  how  to  stop  the 
engines. 

Of  course  the  required  assistance  was  promptly 
rendered.  Two  engineers  were  sent  on  board,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  she  had  taken  up  her  moorings. 

This  is  only  one  of  very  many  instances  of  how  the 
Japanese  are  apt  to  try  to  run  before  they  can  walk. 

They  have  by  this  time,  though,  or  they  ought  to 
have,  received  several  lessons  to  look  before  they  leap, 
for  assuredly  the  tojins  of  all  nations  have  made  them 
pay  dearly  for  their  experience  in  all  their  transactions 
with  them. 

As  we  glance  up  our  page,  and  again  read  through 
the  few  lines  descriptive  of  the  first  Japanese  practical 
essay  on  steam,  we  are  reminded  forcibly  of  two  circum- 
stances which  occurred  during  our  stay  in  the  Far  East ; 
and  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  to  prevent  the  laugh  being 
entirely  against  our  Japanese  friends,  we  give  an  account 
of  them. 

A  certain  steam  ship-of-war,  a  few  years  ago,  on  the 
China  and  Japan  station,  was  commanded  by  one  of  the 
old  school  of  naval  officers — one  of  that  sort  who  get 
red  in  the  face,  and  snort  at  you  that  "Damme,  sir, 
the  service  is  going  to  the  dogs!"  After  which, 
they  look  at  you  fixedly  and  fiercely  for  a  few  mo- 
ments with  a  don't-contradict-me-for-I-know-better  sort 
of  look. 

Fine  old  fellows  in  their  way !  and,  as  a  rule,  in  every 
other  person's  as  well. 

Tins  was  the  first  steamer  this  old  gentleman  had  ever 
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commanded,  or  had  ever  even  served  in,  and  as  he  was 
fidgety  in  the  extreme,  he  always  insisted  on  taking 
her  into  harbour  and  giving  all  the  words  of  command 
himself,  instead  of  leaving  it  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  master. 

On  these  occasions  he  brooked  no  interference,  any 
attempt  at  it  being  met  with  instant  reproof,  and  the 
favourite  quotation  already  given. 

On  going  into  one  of  the  chief  harbours  of  China, 
he  followed  his  usual  plan. 

Solely  by  his  own  orders,  sail  was  gradually  taken 
in,  as  the  ship  neared  the  crowded  roadstead.  Topsails 
were  backed,  and  all  the  words  of  command  requisite  for 
stopping  her  course,  as  far  as  the  sails  were  concerned, 
were  given,  but  on  she  still  glided  majestically. 

A  few  seconds,  and  then  there  was  a  crash  and  a 
grating,  as  she  ran  into  a  large  tea-clipper. 

Too  late !  too  late !  the  old  gentleman  found  out  his 
mistake ;  and,  as  he  threw  up  his  hands,  he  exclaimed,  in 
accents  of  despair,  "0  Lor'  !  0  Lor'  !  I  forgot  I  was  a 
steamer  !     What  will  the  Admiral  say  ?" 

A  fit  of  apoplexy,  induced  by  rage  and  mortification, 
would  probably  have  resulted ;  but,  luckily  for  him,  a 
small  midshipman  happened  to  be  standing  near,  with 
just  the  shadow  of  a  smile  on  his  countenance,  and  a  few 
moments  of  bullying  this  juvenile  afforded  him  imme- 
diate relief,  and  proved  quite  as  beneficial  as  a  little 
judicious  bleeding  could  have  done. 

Now  for  the  other  case  in  point. 

Two  friends  of  ours  at  Yokohama,  of  an  ingenious  and 
mechanical  turn  of  mind,  had  constructed  a  small 
steamer,  which  was  to  them  a  source  of  the  greatest 
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pride  and  happiness.  A  numerous  party  of  friends  were 
invited  to  proceed  in  her  on  her  first  trip,  which  was 
fixed  for  a  certain  Sunday. 

If  we  have  an  old  lady  reader,  she,  of  course,  noiu 
predicts  that  they  naturally  came  to  grief. 

All  necessary  arrangements  being  satisfactorily  con- 
cluded— not  forgetting  sundry  cases  of  champagne. 
pates  de  foie  gras,  and  all  kinds  of  delicacies, — away 
the  party  started,  all  in  high  spirits  ;  the  two  owners, 
more  particularly,  in  great  feather,  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations of  their  friends  on  the  splendid  success 
which  had  crowned  their  undertaking — she  was  going 
at  the  terrific  speed  of  about  a  knot  and  a  half  an 
horn-. 

A  large  black  combined  in  himself  the  offices  of  chief 
engineer,  assistant  ditto,  and  stoker. 

As  far  as  we  could  afterwards  learn,  he  had  been 
selected  for  these  duties  principally  on  the  grounds  of 
his  being  "such  a  fine  nigger!"  and  " such  a  capital 
hand  at  training  a  horse  for  a  race  ! " — qualifications, 
however  likely  to  lead  to  distinction  on  shore,  hardly 
calculated  to  be  of  much  practical  use  afloat. 

Scarcely  had  they  got  well  among  the  shipping  in 
the  bay,  when  the  merry  laugh  and  the  ready  jest  were 
suddenly  hushed  by  a  most  awful  and  appalling  rum- 
bling sound  proceeding  from  the  engine-room. 

The  dismay  produced  by  this  was  heightened  tenfold 
by  the  sudden  appearance  from  below  of  the  engineer, 
now  of  a  muddy,  leaden  colour  from  terror. 

As  he  rushed  past  them  to  the  stern  of  the  little  ship. 
he  shrieked  out,  "  The  biler's  a-goin'  to  bust ! "  and 
immediately  disappeared  beneath  the  waves,  on  the  sur- 
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face  of  which,  in  a  few  seconds,  his  black  head  was  seen 
bobbing,  while  a  grin  suffused  his  countenance,  as  he 
felt  himself  in  comparative  safety. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost  by  the  whole  party  on  board 
in  following  an  example  so  nobly  set. 

They  were  soon  picked  up  by  a  man-of-war's  boat,  and 
their  feelings  were  rather  those  of  disappointment  at 
not  seeing  the  little  vessel  blown  up  into  ten  thousand 
atoms. 

Wet,  miserable,  and  crest-fallen,  they  were  all  landed ; 
but  they  made  the  most  of  the  only  satisfaction  they 
could  avail  themselves  of,  which  was  to  vent  their  wrath 
on  the  unfortunate  black,  who  was  first  rated  by  all 
the  guests,  and  then  disrated  as  engineer  by  his 
employers. 

In  the  meantime  the  little  steamer  proceeded  calmly, 
though  somewhat  eccentrically,  on  her  course ;  and  after 
attempting  to  bore  a  passage  for  herself  through  one  or 
two  ships,  she  finally  deposited  herself  peacefully  on  a 
mud-bank,  whence  she  was  brought  the  next  day  by 
her  broken-spirited  owners ;  their  return  forming  a  pain- 
ful contrast  to  the  merriment  and  joy  of  their  departure 
from  the  ditch  the  day  before  ! 

The  then  enthusiastic  and  admiring  friends  were 
now  sarcastic  and  sneering  unbelievers,   indulging   in 

unkind  and  cutting  remarks. 

****** 

One  of  the  greatest  bugbears  of  our  service  in  Japan 
was  the  constant  occurrence  of  fires  in  the  Japanese 
town. 

During  the  winter  months  a  week  seldom  passed  with- 
out one  or  two  of  these  little  excitements. 
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Frequent  as  these  fires  were,  we  often  wondered  they 
were  not  more  so. 

All  the  Japanese  dwelling-houses  in  a  town  are  made 
of  little  else  but  thin  dry  wood  and  paper  :  the  con- 
sequence is,  a  spark  kindles  wherever  it  falls,  and  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time  whole  streets  are  enveloped 
in  sheets  of  flame. 

What  astonished  us  was  that  the  Japanese  seemed  to 
profit  nothing  by  experience,  and  to  go  on  with  the 
same  foolish  disregard  of  the  most  ordinary  precautions 
against  this  awful  element. — "We  speak  of  the  general 
public,  not  of  the  Government ;  for  it  has  organised 
fire-brigades,  which  are  most  efficient  and  well  con- 
ducted. 

The  people  sit  in  these  frail  and  highly  combustible 
tenements  round  their  charcoal  fire,  which  is  placed, 
with  the  driest  of  matting  all  round  it,  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  and  as  occasion  demands,  pass  red-hot  cinders 
to  each  other,  to  light  their  pipes  with,  in  the  most  care- 
less manner.  This,  of  course,  is  a  most  fruitful  source 
of  conflagrations. 

Again,  their  lanterns  are  of  the  most  dangerous  de- 
scription, made  of  oiled  paper  and  bamboo  cane.  When 
the  candle  burns  down  to  the  socket,  unless  some  one  is 
near  to  extinguish  it,  a  blaze  is  the  invariable  result ; 
and  as  they  are  often,  in  fact  generally,  hung  up  against 
the  paper  partition  of  the  room,  every  chance  and  op- 
portunity is  given  to  the  devouring  element. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising,  then,  that  we  were  so 
often  awakened  out  of  our  sleep,  with  a  lurid  glare 
lighting  up  our  huts,  and  with  the  horrible  clang  of 
the  fire-bell,  mingled  with  the  screams  and  shouts  of 
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excited  men  and  women,  whose  voices  were  half 
drowned  in  the  dreadful  roar  and  crackling  of  the  con- 
suming flame,  ringing  in  our  ears. 

Every  well-to-do  merchant  or  tradesman  has  on  his 
premises  a  fire-proof  godown,  or  store,  which  is  built  of 
clay,  with  a  coating  of  white  cement  smoothed  and 
polished  until  it  looks  like  marble,  and  in  which  are 
stored  his  most  valuable  articles. 

Besides  the  private  godowns,  there  are  also  public 
ones,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  in  every  street, 
where  the  poorer  tradesmen  and  small  shopkeepers 
can  deposit  their  goods,  on  some  small  periodical  pay- 
ment. 

Sometimes,  however,  these  godowns,  although  not 
destroyed  themselves  by  the  fire,  become  almost  red-hot, 
and  their  contents  burnt  or  utterly  spoilt. 

This  seldom  happens,  though ;  for,  as  a  rule,  the  fire 
is  so  very  rapid  in  its  progress,  owing  to  the  tinder-like 
substance  on  which  it  feeds,  that  they  are  exposed  for 
a  few  minutes  only  to  very  great  heat. 

In  the  event  of  a  private  godown  coming  to  grief,  the 
matter  simply  lies  with  the  owner,  who  either  blames 
himself  for  not  having  made  it  of  better  material,  or 
else  curses  his  ill-luck. 

In  the  case  of  a  public  one,  we  do  not  know  how 
the  affair  is  settled  between  the  proprietor  and  the  de- 
positors, whether  the  former  is  bound  to  give  any  com- 
pensation for  loss  or  damage,  or  whether  the  latter  in 
storing  their  goods  accept  all  risks. 

The  way  in  which  the  Japanese  run  up  new  houses  on 
the  sites  of  the  old  ones  which  have  been  burnt  down  is 
astounding. 
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While  the  remains  of  the  latter  are  still  smouldering, 
the  former  are  seen  to  rise  Phoenix-like  from  their  ashes ; 
and  in  a  few  hours  after  the  fire  has  passed,  a  whole 
street  will  he  very  nearly  rebuilt. 

At  the  great  fire  at  Yokohama,  in  November,  18GG, 
nearly  an  entire  street  had  been  rebuilt  in  this  man- 
ner, when  the  wind  suddenly  shifting,  the  fire  retraced 
its  course,  and  utterly  consumed  the  newly-built 
dwellings. 

A  fire  in  a  Japanese  town,  when  seen  for  the  first 
time,  is  novel  and  exciting. 

We  will  suppose  you  to  be  one  of  the  first  on 
the  scene  in  a  fire  in  the  Japanese  quarter  of  Yoko- 
hama. 

It  has  first  broken  out  in  some  house,  and  the  inmates 
are  seen  madly  endeavouring  to  save  a  few  articles ;  but 
the  fire  is  too  quick  for  them :  what  was  only  a  spark  a 
few  minutes  ago,  is  now  a  raging  flame,  bursting  forth 
from  every  window. 

The  whole  street  is  soon  alarmed,  and  out  of  every 
house  the  inhabitants  pom-  forth,  staggering  under  as 
much  of  their  household  goods  as  they  can  carry ;  and  to 
increase  the  confusion  and  din,  each  one  is  screeching  at 
the  top  of  his  or  her  voice ;  and  the  fire-bells  are  "  going 
it  like  mad." 

Now,  mind  your  eye  !  or  you  will  be  probably  cursed 
by  a  Japanese  for  bringing  it  into  collision  with  the  corner 
of  his  box ;  for  the  whole  street  is  soon  filled  with  a 
densely-packed  mass  of  human  beings,  heavily  laden 
with  every  conceivable  description  of  goods  and  chattels, 
all  struggling  and  pouring  forth  in  the  same  direction, 
each  one  intent  on  his  own  property. 
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No  attempt  is  yet  made  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
fire. 

All  that  is  thought  of  is  to  get  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  their  property  to  some  place  of  safety.  Now 
is  the  time  for  the  public  godown  keepers  to  reap  a 
good  harvest ;  they  can  command  their  own  condi- 
tions. 

As  it  is  only  a  few  minutes  since  the  fire  broke  out, 
the  fire-brigade  have  not  yet  arrived — here  they  are, 
though,  they  have  not  been  long  turning  out. 

That  regular  shout  you  hear  rising  and  falling  in  the 
distance  is  made  by  them  in  time  to  their  steps. 

More  and  more  distinct  you  hear  it  as  they  approach 
nearer  and  nearer,  until  at  last  they  enter  the  street  you 
are  in ;  then  you  hear  a  jingling,  ringing  noise,  and  you 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  is,  until  you  see  the  excited 
crowd  opening  and  surging  before  two  or  three  men, 
who,  as  they  run,  are  striking  on  the  ground  with  long 
iron  staves  with  rings  of  the  same  metal  attached  to 
them. 

These  men  are  clearing  the  way  for  the  fire-brigade. 
They  are  the  night  police  of  Japan. 

Now  take  care  of  yourself  more  than  ever,  or  you  will 
be  half  squeezed  to  death  against  the  houses,  for  the 
crowd  is  driven  to  the  sides  from  the  centre  of  the  street, 
which  is  filled  as  far  as  you  can  see  down  it  by  the  fire- 
brigade. 

On  they  come  at  a  good  swinging  trot,  keeping  regular 
time  to  their  shouting  chorus,  the  officers'  silver  helmets 
gleaming  in  the  glare,  and  the  white  fire-standards, — we 
can  think  of  no  other  name  for  the  articles  used  as  sig- 
nals for  the  firemen  to  rally  and  collect  round  any  par- 
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ticular  point  where  the  fire  is  hottest,  or  where  their 
services  are  most  required, — looking  weird-like  and 
ghostly  in  the  unnatural  glare,  as  they  sway  and  wave 
backwards  and  forwards  far  above  the  heads  of  the 
approaching  body  of  men. 

Arrived  opposite  that  part  of  the  fire  where  they 
mean  to  commence  operations,  they  halt ;  and,  after  a 
few  directions  from  the  principal  officer,  the  small  fire- 
engines,  looking  like  square  boxes,  are  unslung  from  the 
men's  shoulders,  and  at  once  set  to  work;  the  bamboo 
ladders  are  placed  against  the  houses,  the  tops  of  which 
are  in  a  few  moments  covered  with  firemen,  each  one 
doing  his  own  work  thoroughly,  while  the  officers  direct 
from  below,  or  from  some  exalted  and  very  often  perilous 
positions. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  dash  among  the  officers. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  beautifully  dressed — rather  a  queer 
occasion  to  choose  for  donning  one's  fine  clothes ;  but 
there  is  a  strong  spice  of  the  swell  in  them,  and  as  this 
is  a  time  when  they  appear  to  advantage  before  the 
public,  they  like  to  look  their  best.  Most  of  them  have 
highly-polished  silver  helmets,  and  with  their  smart 
little  lacquered  canes  in  their  hands,  and  a  tolerable 
degree  of  swagger  on,  they  excite  no  little  admiration 
amongst  the  surrounding  crowd. 

Inch  by  inch  the  fire  is  combated  with;  no  point 
being  abandoned  until  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
hold  it  any  longer. 

That  man  standing  with  one  of  the  white  fire-stand- 
ards in  his  hand  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  far  in  advance 
of  every  one  else,  close  up  to  the  flames,  which  leap  and 
dart  fiercely  at  him,  is  the  person  who  will  give  the 
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signal  to  retire  to  the  next  point;  and,  until  lie  gives 
it,  no  one  will  budge. 

A  cry  from  the  crowd,  who  excitedly  point  to  this 
solitary  figure,  draws  your  attention  to  him.  You  look 
up,  and  see  that  he  is  on  nre.  He  has  not  retreated  a 
step,  though.  A  slight  motion  of  his  hand,  to  the  fire- 
men below  is  the  only  movement  he  makes,  and  instantly 
three  or  four  engines  are  playing  on  him,  and  his  burn- 
ing clothes  are  extinguished. 

An  officer  now  comes  up  and  tells  off  these  engines, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  playing  on  and  about  this 
standard-bearer. 

More  and  more  angrily  the  flames  beset  him,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  he  is  on  fire  again.  This  time,  the  fire- 
men below  are  much  longer  in  subduing  it.  At  last 
they  succeed ;  but  the  fastening  of  his  vizor  has  been 
burned  away,  and  it  drops  down  uselessly  on  his  breast. 

The  crowd  cry  out,  and  urge  him  to  retire ;  but  he 
motions  them  to  be  quiet. 

He  is  a  little  pale;  but  he  looks  determined.  His 
time  for  retiring  has  not  yet  arrived,  he  thinks ;  and 
until  the  last  chance  is  gone,  he  will  stay  at  his  post  of 
honour. 

Who  knows  ?  There  may  be  some  Japanese  maiden, 
with  bursting  heart,  watching  him  fondly  and  proudly, 
and  clenching  her  little  hands  in  her  efforts  to  restrain 
the  cry  which  is  almost  on  her  lips. 

Who  knows  ?  we  asked.  Well,  perhaps  he  does ; 
and  perhaps  that  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
pluck  which  he  is  showing. 

Who  is  not  brave  when  he  knows  he  is  watched  by 
bright  eyes,  in  whose  glances  he  has  learned  a  secret  ? 
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We  recollect,  when  we  were  of  a  very  tender  age, 
we  were  on  the  point  of  shirking  a  fight  with  a  bigger 
boy,  towards  whom  we  possessed  feelings  of  unmistake- 
able  fimk.  We  don't  mind  confessing  it  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years.  He  had  insulted  us 
grossly.  He  said  we  fudged  at  marbles,  and  that  he 
would  knock  our  head  off  for  "  tuppence." 

We  were  pocketing  this  affront,  and  retiring  igno- 
miniously,  when  we  turned  and  saw  the  blue  eyes  of 
our  little  sweetheart  fixed  on  us  half  sorrowfully,  half 
scornfully. 

What  a  change  our  feelings  underwent !  Come  on  ! 
Anything  !  Anybody  ! !  Our  little  jacket  was  off  in  a 
jiffy, — that  is  how  we  spoke  in  those  days, — and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  big  boy  was  vanquished. 

Triumph  !  Glory  !  The  victory  was  complete.  He 
was  at  our  feet,  blubbering,  and  on  our  smeared  and 
bloody  face  we  received  the  reward  of  our  gallantry 
from  our  dear  little  lady-love.     God  bless  her  ! 

She  is  married  now, — not  to  us,  more  is  the  pity  ! — 
and  has  little  boys  and  girls  of  her  own,  who,  I  dare 
say,  may  have  had  their  claret  tapped  and  faces  smeared 
as  we  and  she  had. 

We  are  certain,  though,  if  they  have,  that  the  recol- 
lection of  the  little  boy  with  his  bloody  little  nose, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  must  have  made  her  deal 
leniently  with  them. 

During  this  digression  we  have  left  the  standard- 
bearer  exposed  to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  flames. 
There  he  is  where  we  left  him.  He  now  appears 
enveloped  in  the  fire,  and  as  he  shields  his  face  with 
his   arm,   the   crowd  again   call    upon   him   to  retire ; 
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but    he   takes   no   notice   of    them,    and   remains   un- 
moved. 

There  has  always  been  to  us  a  strong  spice  of  the 
romantic  investing  this  solitary  figure,  as  we  have  seen 
it  standing  immovable  on  the  summit  of  a  roof,  with  its 
outline  defined  sharply  against  the  lurid  sky  or  back- 
ground of  vivid  flame. 

Sometimes  it  happens  there  is  a  crash,  a  smothered 
cry  ;  and  the  volume  of  smoke,  which  rolls  up  as  the  roof 
falls  in,  envelops  the  intrepid  standard-bearer  as  in  a 
black  pall,  and  nothing  more  is  seen  or  heard  of  him 
until  the  fire  has  passed  over  the  spot  which  has  been 
his  tomb,  and  he  is  dragged  out  a  charred  and  blackened 
corpse. 

It  is  not  often,  though,  that  he  meets  this  tragic 
end ;  for  his  experience  generally  teaches  him  the  exact 
moment  when  to  retreat,  and  he  makes  his  escape  a 
few  seconds  before  the  rafters  give  way,  to  take  up 
his  position  at  another  point  a  little  more  remote  from 
the  flames,  probably  the  next  house  to  the  one  he  has 
just  left,  and  the  same  thing  is  again  gone  through. 

Thus,  as  we  have  said,  the  cruel  element  is  fought 
and  battled  with  almost  inch  by  inch. 

You  are  watching  these  men  with  some  admiration, 
when  you  hear  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  and  the  clank- 
ing of  a  steel  scabbard.  This  is  an  officer  from  the 
English  Camp  come  down  to  observe  and  report  whether 
the  presence  of  the  military  will  be  of  any  use. 

He  looks  about  him,  and  at  last  remarks,  in  an  in- 
jured tone,  to  some  of  the  bystanders,  civilian  acquaint- 
ances of  his,  "  Confound  these  Nippons  and  their 
fires !     They're  always  at  it.     It  seems  to  agree  with 
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tlicm  well  enough.  "Why  we  ever  bother  oivr  heads  to 
help  to  put  'em  out,  I  don't  know  !  I'm  hanged  if 
I  don't  think  they  must  be  half  salamanders  !  Just 
look  at  that  fellow  on  the  roof!"  pointing  to  our 
friend,  the  standard-bearer ;  "he  doesn't  seem  to  mind 
it  much." 

"  Well,  to  give  the  devil  his  due,"  continues  this  talk- 
ative young  officer,  "he's  got  lots  of  pluck.  The  whole 
of  Japan  might  be  burned  before  I'd  risk  my  precious 
body  like  that,  I  can  tell  you  ! " 

"Why,  you  don't  seem  to  be  in  a  very  good  temper, 
old  fellow  !"  remarks  one  of  the  civilians. 

"Good  temper!"  rejoins  the  hard- worked  warrior; 
"well,  I  don't  feel  particularly  angelic  at  being  turned 
out  of  bed  after  a  hard  day's  snipe-shooting  at  Kanasawa 
marshes ;  but  I  mustn't  stop  talking  here  all  night,  or  I 
shall  have  the  chief  walking  down  my  throat,  spurs  and 
all." 

"Any  of  the  military  coming  down?"  inquires  some 
one  in  the  crowd. 

"Oh  yes!"  answers  his  gallant  friend,  "I  suppose 
so.  We've  only  had  two  fires  and  three  night  alarms 
this  week,  and  it  will  never  do  for  us  to  draw  our 
magnificent  pay  for  nothing,"  with  which  burst  of 
sarcasm  the  "galloper"  rams  the  spurs  in,  and  his 
horse's  hoofs  are  heard  clattering  on  the  hard  road  back 
to  Camp. 

Despite  the  exertions  of  the  Japanese  fire-brigade, 
the  flames  get  the  better  of  them,  and  house  after  house 
is  given  up  to  their  fury. 

Nothing  seems  able  to  check  them,  and  jou  are  perhaps 
beginning  to  get  rather  tired  of  looking  on  at  a  game 
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where  one  side  has  it  all  its  own  way,  when  a  little  ad- 
ditional interest  is  imparted  to  the  scene  by  the  arrival 
of  a  company  from  the  Camp. 

The  unmistakable,  measured,  solid  tramp  of  the  British 
infantry  is  heard,  until  it  is  suddenly  brought  to  a  stop 
by  a  voice  which,  in  an  unmelodious  bellow,  cries 
"  'Alt ! » 

Do  you  recognise  Captain  Puffles,  and  his  little  weak- 
ness, in  this  word  of  command,  wherewith  the  progress 
of  the  men  is  arrested  ? 

Yes — much  to  that  distinguished  veteran's  disgust, 
his  company  is  for  fire  duty  this  week,  and  here  he  is, 
red  and  out  of  breath,  after  his  double  down  from  Camp ; 
and  with  him  is  his  lieutenant,  Tony,  whom  you  also 
know,  and  who  is  certain  to  lead  Puffles  into  some 
scrape  or  difficulty  before  they  get  back  to  quarters. 

Another  sound  of  the  tramp  of  men,  but  this  time 
lighter  and  quicker,  and  the  "  Matelots  Fusiliers,"  as  the 
letters  on  the  ribbons  round  their  hats  proclaim  them  to 
be,  appear  on  the  ground. 

They  are  fine  smart  fellows,  and  always  do  good  service 
at  these  fires. 

Between  them  and  the  men  of  the  English  Garrison 
the  entente  cordiale  exists  in  undisturbed  harmony ; 
the  medium  of  communication  being  a  kind  of  dog 
Japanese,  which,  scanty  though  it  may  be  as  a  vehicle  of 
one's  thoughts  as  a  rule,  is  still  found  fully  to  answer 
all  their  purposes,  as  the  intercourse  seldom  consists  of 
more  than  invitations  to  drink  and  replies  in  the  affirma- 
tive thereto. 

Captain  Puffles  is  very  fussy  and  arbitrary,  as  he 
is  on  all  occasions  where  he  finds  himself  invested  with 
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power.  He  is,  in  fact,  what  an  old  woman  would  call 
a  "  Jack  in  office." 

He  is  now  busy  posting  a  chain  of  sentries,  and 
blusters  and  fusses  to  that  extent  that  he  soon  finds 
himself  the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  crowd,  and  the 
fire  becomes  to  them  of  quite  secondary  importance. 

"  Don't  let  any  of  those  infernal  niggers  pass  !  "  says 
Captain  Puffles,  in  an  angry  tone  of  authority  to  his 
sentries,  as  a  string  of  Nippons,  carrying  their  goods 
away  from  the  fire,  endeavour  to  pass  through. 

With  Captain  Puffles  all  nations  other  than  European 
are  niggers. 

"  My  dear  Puifies,"  expostulates  Tony,  "  the  poor 
creatures  are  only  trying  to  save  their  property." 

"Pray,"  asks  Puffles,  with  a  sudden  assumption  of 
extreme  dignity,  "may  I  ask  'oo's  commanding  this 
company — me,  or  you?" 

"Oh,  you  are,  of  course!"  says  Tony,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  and  inwardly  making  up  his  mind  to  take  the 
change  out  of  his  captain  in  a  practical  joke  before 
many  hours. 

"  Oh !  because,"  says  Captain  Puffles,  changing  from 
the  dignified  to  the  sarcastic,  "  I  thought  per'aps  you 
were ;  "  then  turning  from  Tony,  as  if  he  had  quite  dis- 
posed of  him,  to  an  acquaintance  he  recognises  in  the 
crowd,  he  profanely  remarks:  "This  place  is  a  puffeck 
'ell  with  its  everlasting  fire ;"  and  then  he  glares  fiercely 
at  the  conflagration. 

"Ah,  but,"  replies  his  friend  to  whom  he  makes  this 
remark, — turning  away  Puffles' s  wrath  with  infinite  tact, 
— "nothing  like  a  fire,  you  know,  with  its  heat  and  smoke, 
to  make  one  enjoy  a  soda  and  B.  afterwards." 
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Puffies  answers  not,  but  an  angelic  smile  steals  over 
his  features — a  smile  such  as  one  may  see  playing  on 
the  face  of  a  sleeping  infant,  and  which  the  fond  young 
mother  ascribes  to  the  whisperings  of  angels. 

"A  beautiful  sight,  ain't  it?"  he  murmurs,  now  con- 
templating the  fire  with  a  look  of  affection. 

"  I  say,  let  those  poor  people  pass  with  their  traps. 
Ah-bong  swor,  mossoo  ;  bong  swor  !  " 

This  is  in  return  to  the  salutation  of  the  French 
officer  commanding  "  les  Matelots  Fusiliers,"  who  comes 
up,  cap  in  hand,  bowing  gracefully.  "Pardon — est-ce 
que  monsieur  parle  Francais  ?  "  he  asks. 

"  Ong  poo,  soolmong  ong  poo  !  "  replies  Puffies,  in  a 
way  which  rather  implies  that  he  says  "  ong  poo  "  solely 
out  of  modesty.  "  May  mong  looternong,"  waving  his 
hand  towards  Tony,  "  parley  com  ong — ong — woyso." 

This  last  simile  he  evidently  looks  upon  as  a  hit; 
for  he  chuckles,  and  repeats,  "Wee  com  ong  woyso, 
mossoo." 

The  Frenchman  looks  puzzled ;  but  he  inclines  his 
head  as  he  says,  "  Oh,  oui,  je  sais  bien  que  Monsieur 
Tonie  parle  comme  un  Francais,  et  vous  aussi,  mon- 
sieur. Oh,  oui,"  insists  the  polite  Frenchman,  as  Puffies 
shakes  his  head.     "  Oui,  certainement  oui !  " 

Even  Puffles  cannot  swallow  this,  and  he  tries  hard 
to  think  of  the  French  for  his  favourite  expression,  "  ~No 
double  recovers  !"  but  not  succeeding,  he  says,  jocosely 
pointing  to  his  left  eye,  "Ah,  say  too  dong  mays 
yoo." 

The  Frenchman  looks  even  more  puzzled  than  when 
he  was  told  that  Tony  spoke  French  like  "  ong  woyso ;" 
but  seeing  that  Captain  Puffies  is  under  the  impression 
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that  he  has  said  "a  real  good  thing"  in  French,  he 
laughs,  as  if  he  understood  and  enjoyed  it ;  but  turning 
to  Tony,  whom  he  knows  well,  he  asks  him  for  an 
explanation,  which  is  given. 

"Voulez-vous  une  cigarette?"  he  asks,  offering  one 
of  those  mild  little  articles. 

u  Kong,  mah-see  bocoo.  Je  foom  ong  peep  tooshore," 
replies  Captain  Puffles,  diving  into  his  trousers  pocket, 
and  fishing  out  therefrom,  with  some  difficulty,  a  black, 
pestilential-looking  pipe,  shorn  of  half  its  honours  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  greater  part  of  the  bowl  has  been  broken 
away  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  different  encounters 
its  owner  is  perpetually  engaged  in. 

"  Ah  !  "  says  Puffles,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  rather 
red  in  the  face  with  the  exertion  of  getting  it  out,  as 
this  process  of  extrication  is  not  half  such  an  easy  matter 
as  may  be  supposed. 

Of  course,  getting  the  hand  into  the  pocket  is  all 
plain  sailing,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  it  out  when 
clutched  affectionately  round  the  pipe. 

As  far  as  the  region  of  the  waistband  of  the  trousers 
the  extrication  is  proceeded  with  smoothly,  but  when  it 
has  got  so  far  there  are  violent  throes  and  a  struggle  of 
some  moments'  duration,  until  at  last  it  bursts  into  the 
light  with  a  jerk. 

But  when  once  got  out,  there  is  no  time  wasted  over 
such  matters  as  loading;  for  there  are  always  the  re- 
mains of  the  last  pipeful,  which  are  lighted  at  once,  and 
smoked  with  great  zest. 

"Voolayvoo?"  asks  Puffles,  handing  a  scrap  of  news- 
paper, dingy  from  a  long  sojourn  in  his  pocket,  in  which 
is  wrapped  some  villainously  strong  tobacco. 
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The  Frenchman,  barely  able  to  repress  a  shudder  as 
he  glances  at  the  proffered  delicacy,  thanks  him,  and 
says  he  prefers  a  cigarette  of  his  own. 

"  Sharkung  ar  song  goo,"  remarks  Captain  Puffles, 
pocketing  the  dingy  little  roll  of  paper,  and  blowing  a 
cloud  which  veils  for  some  moments  his  fat  old  face,  and 
sets  every  one,  within  a  radius  of  five  yards,  coughing 
and  spluttering. 

"  Que  diable  !  "  exclaims  the  Frenchman,  after  a  very 
pronounced  sneeze,  quite  forgetting  his  polished  manners 
in  the  intensity  of  his  feelings.  "  Que  diable !  quel 
vilain  tabac  I" 

""What  does 'e  say,  Tony?"  asks  Puffles,  from  be- 
hind his  dense  cloud. 

"Oh,  he  says,"  replies  Tony,  "that  he  hopes  you'll 
step  into  his  quarters,  and  have  a  soda  and  brandy  on 
your  way  up  to  Camp." 

"  Oh,  suttonly,  surtongmong  wee,  mossoo,  arvek  play- 
sere  ; "  and  Puffles  beams  through  his  smoke  affectionately 
on  the  Frenchman,  and  wonders  if  his  brandy  is  good, 
and  whether  his  soda-water  is  Schweppe's. 

"  Good  fellow,  that,"  he  murmurs :  "  no  'umbug  about 
'im.     Just  what  I  like." 

"Comment?"  asks  the  Frenchman,  turning  to  Tony 
for  a  translation,  as,  during  these  remarks,  Puffles's  eyes 
are  fixed  upon  him,  and  he  thinks  he  is  being  addressed 
by  him. 

"  Oh,"  says  Tony,  "  il  parle  seulement  de  l'in- 
cendie." 

"Ah,  oui,  c'est  terrible,  n'est-ce  pas?"  responds  the 
Frenchman.  "  Mais,"  he  adds,  smiling,  as  he  gets  the 
full  benefit  of  another  whiff  of  Puffles's  pipe,  "  ce  n'est 
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pas  aussi  terrible  que  la  fumee  de  Monsieur  le  Capi- 
taine ! " 

"  What  docs  'e  say,  Tony?"  again  demands  Puffles, 
thinking  that  perhaps  the  subject  of  the  soda  and  B.  is 
still  under  discussion ;  and  as  he  feels  that  this  is  a 
topic  on  which  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  give  an  opinion, 
is  anxious  not  to  lose  a  word  of  it. 

"He  says"  replies  Tony,  "that  you're  to  mind  and 
not  forget  to  drop  in,  and  have  a  liquor  up,  after  the 
fire." 

Puffles  looks  hint.  Has  he  ever  been  known  to  forget 
an  appointment  of  this  nature?  Why  then  should  he 
now  be  doubted?  So  there  is  some  dignity  in  his 
manner  as  he  says,  "Nong,  mossoo,  surtongmong  nong. 
Jer  nur  forgetteray  par." 

After  this  the  Frenchman  wishes  them  good  night,  and 
superintends  his  men  working  at  their  engine. 

Puffles  takes  a  few  more  whiffs,  and  then,  according  to 
his  invariable  custom,  puts  his  pipe  lighted  as  it  is  into 
his  trousers  pocket,  where  it  smoulders  like  a  slumbering 
volcano,  until  it  eventually  goes  out,  owing,  we  suppose, 
to  an  absence  of  oxygen. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  proceeding  is, 
that  it  never  seems  to  occasion  the  slightest  incon- 
venience to  Puffles,  who,  in  fact,  appears  rather  to  enjoy 
the  genial  warmth. 

This  same  pocket  is  the  receptacle  for  his  small  change, 
which,  when  occasion  requires,  has  to  be  dug  out  of  a 
bed  of  ashes,  like  ruins  of  Pompeii  on  a  small  scale. 

This  excavatory  process  is  not  always  attended  with 
success  ;  very  often  the  only  result  being  the  dreadful 
traces  it  leaves  in  the  finger-nails. 
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Another  point  in  common  with  Pompeiian  relics  that 
this  small  change  possesses  is  its  scarcity. 

Here  is  another  arrival  on  the  scene  —  no  less  a 
personage  than  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Kana- 
gawa,  who  ambles  up  on  his  pony,  amidst  a  general 
uncovering  and  bowing  of  heads. 

He  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of  richly-dressed  yakonins, 
and  followed  by  a  host  of  retainers  carrying  the  insignia 
of  his  office  and  rank. 

He  moves  about  visiting  different  points,  occasionally 
here  and  there  personally  directing  the  movements  of  the 
fire-brigade,  or  consulting  with  some  of  the  foreign 
officers. 

"  What's  he  doing  here  ?"  asks  some  individual. 

"  Oh,"  replies  a  foreign  gentleman  who  is  well  known 
and  esteemed  throughout  the  Far  East,  "  I  think  he 
been  to  keep  up  his  position." 

After  thus  keeping  up  his  position  and  satisfying,  as 
he  thinks,  all  claims  upon  him  as  a  public  servant,  His 
Excellency  and  his  followers  trot  off  home. 

One  peculiar  feature  in  a  Yokohama  fire  is  the 
presence  of  numerous  fire-engines  belonging  to  different 
nationalities. 

There  is  one  in  particular  which  ought  to  catch  your  eye. 
It  is  a  most  gorgeous  article :  the  body  of  it  is  plated 
with  silver,  while  on  each  side  are  views,  in  medallions, 
of  different  places  in  New  York ;  the  whole  being  sur- 
mounted by  silver  bells,  which  chime  merrily  while  the 
engine  is  being  worked. 

Of  course  it  is  American ;  and  the  owners  of  it 
assure  you  that  it  throws  so  tarnation  high,  that,  on  one 
occasion,  when  it  was  pushed  to  its  utmost,  the  country- 
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people   some   hours  afterwards   took  the   spray,  which 
then  descended,  for  a  shower  of  rain. 

We  are  afraid  to  say  how  many  thousand  dollars  this 
cost. 

There  are  also  numerous  English  and  French  engines ; 
and  a  Dutch  one,  famed  for  the  promptitude  with  which 
its  owner  brings  it  on  the  spot  a  few  minutes  after  the 
outbreak  of  a  fire. 

Compared  with  these,  the  wooden  Japanese  contri- 
vances, like  small  square  boxes,  and  worked  by  one  or 
two  men,  are  rather  feeble,  but  they  do  some  good 
from  their  numbers,  and  also  from  being  so  small  and 
handy  that  they  can  be  got  into  position  on  tops  of 
houses,  or  at  any  point  where  they  can  be  of  the  slightest 
service. 

The  old  barrack  engine  once  appeared  at  a  fire  in  the 
town,  but  it  disgraced  itself  so  thoroughly  that  it  at  once 
received  from  the  Colonel  a  sentence  of  confinement  to 
barracks  for  the  remainder  of  its  existence. 

The  behaviour  that  brought  upon  it  this  severe 
sentence  was  a  rather  too  lavish  and  general  distribution 
of  its  favours  on  the  bystanders,  who  seemed  to  occupy 
the  whole  of  its  attention.  The  few  drops  of  water  that 
traversed  the  whole  of  the  hose  in  the  direction  of  the 
fire,  simply  ended  in  a  feeble  dribble,  which,  as  a  rule, 
found  its  way  into  the  pocket  of  the  devoted  man  who 
held  the  nozzle. 

We  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  character,  for 
it  was  taken  out  to  be  exercised  in  Camp  every  month; 
and  we  had  always  to  be  present  at  these  farces,  from 
which  we  invariably  returned  with  angry  countenance 
and  bespattered  uniform. 
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It  bore,  we  believe,  a  mark  of  a  IV.,  with  a  G.  E. 
above  it,  so  that  we  may  ascribe  all  its  little  peculiarities, 
not  to  the  giddiness  of  youth,  but  to  the  foolishness  of 
extreme  old  age. 

To  return  to  the  particular  fire  at  which  you  are 
supposed  to  be  present. 

Two  or  three  whole  streets  have  been  already  con- 
sumed, and  there  seems  every  chance  of  its  spreading 
still  more ;  but,  luckily,  just  before  daybreak,  the  wind 
falls,  and  there  is  a  dead  calm. 

It  is  wonderful  how  quickly  the  flames  are  now  got 
under ;  and  in  about  an  hour  a  smouldering  black  tract  is 
to  be  seen,  where  all  a  short  time  before  was  flame, 
bustle,  and  confusion. 

In  place  of  Captain  Puffles's  company,  the  French 
"  Matelots  Fusiliers,"  the  fire-engines,  and  the  crowd  of 
all  nations,  are  now  to  be  seen  the  late  owners  of  the 
houses  which  have  been  burned,  prowling  about  amongst 
the  charred  ruins  looking  for  their  landmarks,  on  finding 
which,  thev  will  at  once  commence  to  rebuild. 

"  I  say,  Tony,"  says  Captain  Pufnes,  as  his  company 
approaches  the  French  barracks  on  its  way  home,  "you 
march  'ome  the  company,  for  I  promised  that  mossoo  so 
faithfully  that  I'd  drop  in  and  have  a  liquor  with  him." 

"All  right,  goodnight,  or  rather  good  morning,"  says 
Tony ;  and  he  marches  away  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
pany, bursting  with  suppressed  laughter. 

****** 

An  hour  or  so  has  elapsed. 

Tony  has  been  fast  asleep  in  bed  for  some  time, 
when  he  is  awakened  by  some  one  pulling  him  by  the 
shoulder. 
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"What's  the  matter? — who's  that?"  he  naturally 
asks. 

"  I  say,  Tony,"  says  a  voice  which  belongs  to  Puffles, 
but  which  is  so  pitiful  that  it  is  hardly  recognisable, 
"  'ave  you  any  brandy  in  your  room  ?" 

"No,"  answers  Tony;  "why,  haven't  you  had  a 
liquor  down  at  the  French  barracks  ?  " 

"No,"  groans  poor  Puffles.  "I've  'ad  something  that 
makes  me  puffeckly  sick." 

"  What  was  it  ?  "  asks  Tony. 

"  0  sacray,  he  called  it,  I  think,"  said  Puffles. 

"No,  no;  eau  sucre  it  must  have  been,"  says  Tony, 
hardly  able  to  restrain  his  laughter. 

"Well,  0  soocray  then,  if  you're  so  cussed  per- 
tickler,"  returns  Puffles,  whose  temper  has  evidently 
been  ruffled.     "  But  what's  the  English  for  0  sacray  ?" 

"Well,"  replies  Tony,  "holy  water,  I  suppose." 

"Then  it  was  0  sacray,"  says  Puffles  determinedly. 
"  It  was  wholly  water,  and  no  mistake ;  for  devil  a  drop 
of  anything  else  was  there  in  it,  bar,  pr'aps,  a  lump  or 
two  of  sugar.    Ugh  ! " 

"Excuse  me,  Puffles,"  says  Tony  ;  "how  can  a  drop 
be  a  lump  of  sugar?" 

"Yes,  it  can,"  replies  Puffles,  "if  it's  an  acid  drop. 
'Ad  you  there,  old  boy  !" 

Puffles  was  so  pleased  at  his  own  sharpness  that  he 
nearly  recovered  his  usual  good-temper,  notwithstanding 
the  frightful  trial  it  had  been  put  to  ;  but  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  what  he  had  undergone,  coming  upon  him 
suddenly,  made  him  shudder  as  if  he  had  just  had  a  dose 
of  castor-oil. 

At  this,  Tony's  head  suddenly  dives  under  the  bed- 
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clothes,  and  the  most  extraordinary  choking  sonnds  are 
heard  to  proceed  from  him. 

"  Well,  I'm  'anged  !"  says  Puffles,  "  if  he's  not  asleep 
already,  and  snoring  like  a  'ouse  a-fire ; "  and  Puffles 
walks  off  in  high  dudgeon. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE   RACES. 

What  are  you  going  to  the  races  for  ?  Is  it  to  see  and 
talk  to  the  ladies  ?  If  so,  you  cannot  do  better  than 
go  with  Belleville ;  who,  with  an  extra  touch  of  scent 
and  pomatum,  will  be  there  in  all  his  glory,  and  de- 
lighted to  introduce  you  to  all  the  fashion  and  beauty  of 
Yokohama. 

Is  it  to  watch  the  racing,  and  more  particularly  the 
part  taken  in  it  by  your  friends  of  the  Holy  Boys  ? 

Then  C and  the  Captain,  who  are  two  of  the 

stewards,  shall  chaperone  you,  and  give  you  all  the 
information  you  may  require. 

After  all,  we  fancy  your  best  plan  is  to  take  the  same 
hack  you  had  the  other  morning,  and  honour  us  with 
your  company.  We  think  we  know  nearly  everybody 
who  will  be  there;  and  if  we  succeed  in  getting  our- 
selves up  as  nicely  as  we  hope  to  do,  we  can  almost  pro- 
mise that  you  shall  make  the  acquaintance  of  each  lovely 
face  that  may  adorn  the  Stand. 

Besides,  we  have  received  an  invitation — in  common 
with  all  others  of  the  Camp  interested  in  the  races — to 
the  same  hospitable  board  where  you  tiffined  the  other 
Sunday ;  for  Eudolph  always  gives  a  big  breakfast  on 
each  morning  of  the  meeting. 
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No,  you  won't  want  a  tall  hat  or  a  frock  coat.  Such 
things  are  unknown  in  Japan. 

We  shall  have  to  go  in  uniform — breeches  and  boots 
being  part  and  parcel  thereof — but  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  that  blue  bird's-eye  tie,  black  hunting  coat, 
and  billycock  hat  will  be  just  the  thing. 

By-the-bye,  whom  are  we  to  go  to  for  clothes  when  we 
get  home  ?  For  more  than  three  years  we  have  worn 
nothing  but  what  the  native  artists  have  made  for  us ; 
and  for  the  last  two  have  never  been  out  of  our  war- 
paint. Yerily,  it  is  a  subject  requiring  deep  con- 
sideration. 

"  The  tailor  makes  the  man,"  and  in  our  case  the 
tailor  will  have  it  all  his  own  way ;  for  what  know  we 
of  ye  fashions  of  ye  dress  —  or  even,  perhaps,  of  ye 
manners,  after  serving  our  term  of  transportation  ? 

'Twould  require  a  man  self-confident  and  strong  of 
mind  to  walk  down  by  the  Ladies'  Mile  in  the  high- 
buttoned  coat  and  baggy  unmentionables  of  '64  !  and 
from  what  we  can  gather,  the  ruder  sex,  in  curtailing 
the  proportions  of  their  garments,  have  but  followed  the 
example  of  those  who,  in  many  more  serious  matters, 
lead  us  with  their  silken  threads. 

Ah  !  will  it  not  be  a  sight  to  craze  the  minds  of  us 
poor  exiles,  when  we  first  behold  again  a  group  of  Old 
England's  fair  maids,  with  their  twinkling  little  feet  no 
longer  glancing  surreptitiously  from  under  hateful  volu- 
minous curtains,  but  facing  boldly  the  light  of  day  in  all 
the  pride  of  natural  beauty  and  graceful  symmetry  ? 

Alas,  how  weak  is  the  heart  of  man  !  To  their  shame 
be  it  written,  some  of  "  ours  " — the  few  old  bachelors 
alone,  'tis  true — have  actually   been   heard  to  canvass 
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the  possibility  of  there  being  some  truth  in  the  horrible 
pictures — nay,  scurrilous  caricatures — of  the  "  Girl  of 
the  Period,"  that  certain  sneering,  sceptical,  but  clever 
writers  have  of  late  been  drawing  in  the  great  fountain- 
head  of  criticism. 

"Worse  than  unbelievers  must  they  be  who  can  stoop 
to  receive  such  unworthy  libels  as  unprejudiced  truths. 
As  well  might  we  be  expected  to  believe  that  heaven  is 
peopled  with  fallen  angels ;  or  that  civilisation  is  rotten  at 
the  root,  and  that  the  present  tone  of  society — as  said  by 
these  calumniators  to  be  thus  represented  in  the  persons 
of  its  fairest  ornaments — is  but  the  sign  of  a  first  step 
towards  the  resumption  of  our  aboriginal  state  of  savage 
simplicity  ! 

What  a  prospect  should  we  indeed  have  before  us,  if 
one  tithe  of  these  unrestrained  tirades  were  true  ! 

But  one  course  would  be  left  open  to  us  !  but  one 
refuge  would  offer  itself  to  our  crushed  and  bleeding 
hearts !  Straightway  would  we  hurry  back  whence 
we  came,  cast  hope  and  happiness  away  for  ever,  and 
linger  out  a  blighted  and  joyless  existence  in  the  isles  of 
Niphon. 

The  last  words  recall  our  wandering  thoughts  to  the 
point  from  which  they  started. 

The  eventful  morning  of  the  races  has  at  length 
arrived.  B.,  Bones,  and  the  Child  have  despatched 
their  ponies  to  the  Course  in  all  the  panoply  of  ribbons, 
plaited  manes,  &c,  and  now  adjourn  to  dress,  preparatory 
to  riding  down  to  join  the  same  breakfast  at  which  we 
are  about  to  assist. 

The  Liver  Cutter  is  already  got  up  to  the  nines,  and 
the  Aide  will  not  lose  sight  of  Antelope  and  Velocipede, 
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e'en  at  the  cost  of  his  breakfast ;  while  Bobby  will  pro- 
bably begin  to  think  of  arraying  himself  by  the  time 
the  others  have  started. 

It  has  been  an  anxious  night  for  them  all ;  and  none 
but  Bobby  can  boast  that  he  really  slept  soundly  through 
it.  Two  or  three  visits  to  the  stables,  where  wakeful 
grooms  kept  watch  and  ward  over  their  charges, — for 
the  Japanese  bettoes,  who  will  stake  to  their  uttermost 
"  cash  "  on  the  event  of  a  race,  are  as  ready  to  poison  or 
otherwise  nobble  a  horse  as  the  lowest  blackleg  at  New- 
market,— two  or  three  examinations  into  the  prospect  of 
the  weather,  and  two  or  three  cheroots,  have  served, 
with  an  occasional  nap,  to  pass  away  the  hours  till  day- 
light, when  they  superintended  the  feeding,  cleaning, 
and  final  adorning  of  their  favourites. 

Each  one  muses  silently  over  his  chances  of  success 
— perhaps  sanguinely  conjuring  up  a  masterly  win ; 
perhaps  doubtfully  picturing  an  unlucky  defeat  by  a  head. 

Pericles  is  indulged  with  a  double  feed  of  corn,  as  if 
to  make  up  for  past  shortcomings ;  Iona  is  decked  out 
with  ribbons,  like  a  prize  pig  ;  while  Tom  Brown's  tail 
has  to  be  cut  another  couple  of  inches  shorter.  Bobby 
sticks  a  big  rosette  on  each  side  of  Tommy's  head,  and 
another  on  the  hat  of  his  groom.  Antelope  and  Veloci- 
pede can  hardly  see  for  the  head-band  smothered  in 
chocolate-and-white  ribbons. 

Amid  all  this  splendour,  "my  north  Pluck"  stands 
conspicuous  for  the  unpretending  plainness  of  his  capa- 
rison. The  empty  vanities  of  braid  and  ribbon,  gay 
harness  and  holiday  trappings,  what  have  they  in  com- 
mon with  the  workmanlike  simplicity  of  his  own  appear- 
ance, and  that  of  his  talented  rider,  Dr.  Quock  ? 

A  A 
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A  rusty  snaffle  without  side-bars,  on  a  venerable 
single-reined  bridle,  mended  with  string,  and  an  enor- 
mous saddle  of  some  past  era,  unite  to  show  off  to 
advantage  a  many-cornered  carcass,  and  a  head  which, 
though  it  might  not  have  been  ungainly  on  a  Clydes- 
dale cart-horse,  is — to  say  the  least — scarcely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  frame  of  a  China  pony  under  fourteen 
hands  in  height. 

Quock  himself  is  equipped  in  a  pair  of  the  thickest 
and  yellowest  of  hunting  cords,  below  which  two  very 
new  white  tops  are  supported  by  two  very  old  Welling- 
tons, destitute  alike  of  fit  and  polish,  but  set  off  by  a 
heavy  hunting  spur  on  the  right  foot  and  a  bent  racing 
ditto  on  the  left. 

At  10.30  a.m.  to  the  minute,  we  sit  down  to  such  a 
dejeuner  as  we  have  seen  nowhere  else ;  except  at  some 
favoured  and  hospitable  seat,  when  the  Pytchley  have 
allowed  an  extra  five  minutes'  grace  for  those  who  are 
inclined,  or  may  feel  it  necessary,  to  take  a  little  jumping 
powder  on  board :  and  on  such  occasions  as  these,  we 
have  ever  found  that  inclination  led  us  to  make  the  best 
use  of  our  time,  though  we  devoutly  pray  it  may  be 
many  years  before  necessity  bids  us  brace  up  our  failing 
nerves  with  the  valour-giving  cherry-brandy,  that 
figures  so  prominently  at  the  hunting  breakfast. 

Being  thus  early,  we  have  a  better  opportunity  of 

taking  stock  of  others  as  they  enter.   The  Captain,  C , 

and  the  other  stewards  are  already  here ;  and  as  Rudolph 
knows  their  presence  will  be  required  early,  he  has  set 
them  to  work  at  once.  A  dozen  or  so  more,  the  leaders 
of  sport  and  good-fellowship  in  Yokohama,  are  also 
seated  round. 
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Each  one,  of  course,  thinks  he  can  spot  the  winner  of 
any  particular  race ;  and  every  now  and  then  a  bet  is 
booked,  while  many  more  are  offered. 

Eudolph  himself  is  ready  to  back  his  own  animals  for 
anything ;  and  he  is  generally  as  lucky  as  his  spirit  and 
keenness  deserve. 

Sitting — the  one  on  his  right,  the  other  on  his  left — 
are  two  members  of  the  Koyal  House  of  Bourbon,  who 
happen  to  be  taking  Japan  in  their  travels ;  and  as  they 
are  here  during  our  Carnival,  we  may  fairly  expect  that 
the  blood  of  the  Due  d'Aumale  will  find  some  interest 
in  the  sport  they  are  about  to  witness. 

Here  come  Bones  and  his  companions,  all  in  proper 
racing  costume. 

The  colours  of  the  former,  which  we  get  just  a  peep 
of  at  the  throat,  are  apparently  of  about  the  same  date 
as  the  once  mahogany  tops  that  flood  and  field  have  now 
died  almost  to  an  ebony  hue. 

B.  is  quite  the  correct  card,  and  does  no  discredit  to 
the  county  where  every  man  you  meet  can  tell  you  the 
latest  odds  against  each  horse  in  the  "  Sellinger." 

The  Child  enters  with  his  friend  Lothario — the  two 
looking  like  men  who  know  a  good  thing,  and  mean  to 
make  use  of  it.  May  they  not  overreach  themselves  in 
their  efforts ! 

The  latter  looks  more  killing  than  ever,  with  the 
white-and-black  colours  round  his  hat,  and  with  a  favour 
of  the  same,  stitched  by  fair  fingers,  conspicuous  in  his 
button-hole. 

The  Child,  for  the  nonce  in  mufti, — the  cut  and  style 
of  which  may,  he  thinks,  complete  an  eminently  racing 
appearance, — has   contrived  to   squeeze   his   attenuated 

aa2 
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lower  limbs  into  a  pair  of  white  kerseymeres,  the  tight- 
ness of  whose  fit  it  makes  one  almost  nervous  to  con- 
template. 

"Why  does  he  not  take  warning  from  the  remembrance 
of  the  awful  accident  that  befell  him  when,  on  the  stage  of 
the  Amateur  Theatre  at  Hong-Kong,  he  displayed  his 
charming  proportions  in  satin  tights,  to  the  fairest 
audience  the  histrionic  talent  of  the  Holy  Boys  ever 
succeeded  in  drawing  ? 

Theatrical  garments  are  not  always  made  of  the  best 
materials,  as  was  proved  on  this  occasion ;  for  as  Lorenzo 
assisted  the  fair  Jessica  to  escape  by  a  ladder  from  the 
house  of  her  father  Shylock,  the  poor  page's  wooing  was 
interrupted  by  a  loud  crack,  and  he  awoke  from  his  love- 
dream  to  the  painful  consciousness  that  he  was  pursuing 
his  courtship  with  an  utter  disregard  of  outward  ap- 
pearance. 

By  a  certain  portion  of  the  spectators,  though,  this 
unpremeditated  piece  of  by-play  was  received  as  a 
decided  hit,  and  cheers,  yells,  and  applause  thundered  as 

the   unhappy  Child But   here   let  us  draw  the 

curtain — not  ineffectually  behind  him,  as  the  despairing 
manager  contrived  to  do,  thus  for  the  moment  totally 
barring  his  escape — but  over  the  most  trying  scene  of 
his  young  life. 

B.  and  Bones  set  to  work  vigorously  on  the  good 
things  before  them ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Q.uock  an 
extra  supply  of  woffles  is  called  for,  and  he  proceeds 
with  great  steadiness  to  indulge  his  insatiable  appetite 
for  those  delicacies. 

The  Child,  meanwhile,  looks  wistfully  on,  as  he  sips  a 
glass  of  sherry  and  draws  his  belt  to  a  narrowed  limit, 
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that  would  be  more  becoming  to  a  ballet-dancer — his 
only  consolation  being  the  thought  of  what  a  Mow  out 
(to  use  his  own  expression)  he  will  have  to-night; 
though  when  he  finds  afterwards,  in  the  scales,  that  he 
has  a  pound  to  spare,  he  will  look  back  regretfully 
to  the  game  pie  that  now  stands  so  invitingly  before 
him. 

Boot  and  saddle  !  we  must  be  off !  No ;  no  more 
champagne,  thanks !  We  shall  find  it  anything  but 
easy  to  avoid  taking  it  very  frequently  up  at  the  Course. 

This  is  not  like  the  road  to  a  race-course  at  home,  is 
it  ?  though  it  is  our  Derby,  and  crowds  are  moving  on 
to  see  it.  ~No  four-in-hands,  cabs,  or  donkey-carts ; 
but  an  occasional  carriage,  and  any  number  of  men  on 
horseback. 

Japanese  by  hundreds,  Europeans  by  scores,  and 
Chinese  by  tens,  wend  their  dusty  way  in  the  same 
direction. 

Yonder  is  the  Governor  of  Kanagawa  with  his  suite  ; 
and  his  train  is  on  the  present  occasion  swelled  by  a 
number  of  yakonins,  who  are  about  to  contend  in  a  race 
specially  got  up  for  them. 

The  costume  of  these  jockeys,  in  their  loose  silk 
trousers  and  enormous  lacquer  hats,  with  their  feet  rest- 
ing on  huge  wooden  stirrups — though  certainly  adding 
variety  to  the  scene — would  scarcely  be  accepted  as 
orthodox  at  Croxton  Park.  By  way  of  according  with 
the  customs  of  the  foreigners,  each  aspirant  for  honours 
wears  his  distinguishing  colour  in  a  sash  over  his 
"chimono,"  or  upper  robe,  and  carries  a  steel-tipped 
riding-rod  of  whalebone  in  his  hand. 

Here  is  the  Stand ;  and  as  we  are  in  good  time,  we 
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will  suppose  you  to  have  been  introduced  to  the  ladies, 
— whose  bright  eyes  are  here,  as  usual,  to  encourage  us, 
— and  will  now  go  down  to  the  paddock  and  see  the 
griffins  saddled  for  the  first  race. 

Alexander's  crack  is  looking  fit  and  well,  though  he 
rears  up  and  comes  backwards  with  the  Liver  Cutter 
the  first  time  he  attempts  to  mount  him. 

B.  is  riding  a  quiet,  rough-looking  beast  for  Bu- 
dolph,  who  only  purchased  him  a  fortnight  ago,  in 
hopes  of  his  being  able  to  go  the  half  mile  without 
training. 

Bones  is  on  a  wild,  unbroken  creature,  that  takes  the 
first  opportunity  of  rushing  up  against  the  paddock 
palings ;  and  though  the  shock  throws  him  right  back 
on  to  his  haunches,  his  rider  does  not  appear  much  dis- 
concerted. 

The  Child  is  about  to  steer  a  well-shaped  little  pony, 
whom  we  told  you  had  performed  so  satisfactorily  in  his 
moonlight  trial,  but  who  is  now  terrified  out  of  his 
wits  at  the  crowd  and  noise,  making  the  faces  of  both 
his  rider  and  Lothario  appear  anxious  and  troubled. 

Altogether  sixteen  go  to  the  post  for  the  Griffins' 
Plate,  most  of  them  being  raw,  half-trained,  half-broken 
animals  that  are  scarcely  yet  reconciled  to  the  saddle. 

One  after  another  they  go  past  the  Stand  on  their  way 
to  the  post — the  greater  number  objecting  strenuously  ; 
and  it  is  very  certain  that,  though  at  last  all  have  been 
got  by,  some  will  never  face  the  crowd  on  their 
return. 

We  need  not  dwell  over  the  race.  On  the  word  at 
length  being  given,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  and 
much  confused   mobbing, — during  which   one   pony  is 
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lamed,  another  goes  over  the  railings  and  bolts  clean 
away,  while  one  of  the  riders  gets  his  stirrup-iron  bent 
on  his  foot  by  a  kick, — about  half  the  field  start  in  the 
right  direction.  Of  the  others,  some  swerve  right  across 
the  course,  some  refuse  to  move  at  all,  and  two  or 
three  wheel  round,  and  set  off  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction. 

The  Liver  Cutter  sets  to  work  from  the  post,  the 
astonished  griffin  springing  frantically  to  the  unaccus- 
tomed torture ;  B.  waits  close  on  him ;  the  Child  on 
Tom  Thumb  alongside  of  the  pair,  till  they  reach  the 
distance,  where  the  first  shout  of  the  mob  sends  the 
latter  across  to  the  opposite  rails.  Bones  then  becomes 
third,  some  three  or  four  lengths  ahead  of  the  swerving, 
cannoning  crowd. 

Alexander's  griffin  is  now  forging  ahead,  amid  the 
delighted  yells  of  his  party,  who  have  put  a  small  for- 
tune on,  even  at  the  short  price  they  could  get ;  but  he 
cannot  take  the  sustained  punishment  accorded  to  him, 
and  of  a  sudden  bolts  out  of  his  line. 

He  is  set  going  again  almost  without  loss  of  ground  ; 
but  his  spirit  is  broken,  and  Kudolph's  sober,  straight- 
going  outsider  wins  by  a  head,  to  the  surprise  of  every 
one,  not  even  excepting  his  owner. 

Bones  is  third;  while  the  others  come  in  for  ten 
minutes  afterwards. 

Between  the  races  you  can  either  visit  the  refresh- 
ment-room, listen  to  the  band  of  the  Holy  Boys,  or 
make  yourself  agreeable  to  the  ladies. 

Ah !  you  didn't  think  we  had  such  forms  and  faces  in 
Yokohama,  did  you  ?  And  are  they  not  indeed  worthy 
of  our  worship,   who  brighten   with   their   presence  a 
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place  so  far  from  that  garden  of  beaut)'  where  they  were 
reared  ? 

How  much  more  real  good  would  be  done  if  the 
philanthropic  societies  at  home,  who  send  out  mission- 
aries to  lose  themselves  among  the  countless  millions  of 
barbarians, — failing  to  change  them,  as  a  few  scattered 
grains  of  lime  would  fail  to  whiten  the  sea-shore, — 
would,  instead,  engage  the  same  number  of  these  fair 
beings, — approaching  in  their  own  natures,  as  they  do, 
so  nearly  to  divinity, — with  a  view  to  soften  the  rugged 
minds  of  their  benighted  countrymen  by  their  soothing 
presence  and  gentle  refinement !  Then  might  we  return 
home,  not  as  unpolished  reprobates,  bearish  in  our  un- 
couthness,  with  the  stable,  the  kennel,  or  the  billiard- 
room  cropping  up  in  every  sentence,  but  as  fit  and 
becoming  members  of  society. 

Passing  over  the  next  two  or  three  events,  we  come 
to  the  steeple-chase,  which  possesses  the  chief  interest  of 
the  day  to  our  several  friends,  and  apparently  also  to 
the  assembled  spectators,  for  at  the  first  sound  of  the 
saddling  bell,  they  rush  to  different  points,  from  which 
they  expect  to  get  the  best  view  of  the  course  or  some 
of  its  principal  features. 

We  will  stand  down  here  till  just  before  they  start, 
when  we  will  go  to  the  top  of  the  Stand,  where  you  can 
get  a  view  of  almost  every  fence. 

Dr.  Quock,  who  has  ridden  Pluck  up  to  the  course, 
and  has  been  waiting  on  him  ever  since,  is  the  first  to 
show,  and  canters  proudly  past  the  stand  twice  before 
he  proceeds  to  the  post. 

The  Aide  appears  next  on  Ugly ;  but  as  he  is  im- 
prudently riding  him  in  a  plain,   single-reined  snaffle 
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without  a  martingale,  the  odds  are — from  what  we 
know  of  the  old  pony — decidedly  against  his  being  able 
to  hold  him  straight. 

Holloa  !  Mr.  Jorrocks  ?  Why,  this  is  not  a  fifteen- 
stone  welter  !  Nevertheless,  here,  in  most  solid  flesh 
and  blood,  is  our  old  acquaintance ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  extra  four  stone  will  prove  effectual  in  steady- 
ing the  strong,  well-built,  but  unmanageable  chestnut 
that  he  is  riding,  and  which  might  be  a  clipper  across 
country,  if  he  only  would. 

Though  on  such  an  animal  he  is  almost  certain  to  get 
a  smash,  his  ruddy  face  bears  as  happy,  confident  a 
smile  as  ever;  and  he  looks  round  patronisingly  as  a 
prince  in  answer  to  the  cheers  that  salute  his  appear- 
ance— straightening  his  burly  legs  in  the  stirrups ; 
thrusting  out  his  portly  stern,  looking  more  portly  still 
in  snowy  kerseymere,  over  the  crupper ;  and  bending 
his  Falstaff-like  form  gracefully  over  the  withers. 

After  him  Pericles  emerges  from  the  paddock,  yaw- 
ing viciously  with  his  head;  followed  by  Iona,  whose 
legs  look  almost  too  short  for  the  deep  ground — a  fault 
of  formation  that  cannot  be  applied  with  the  same  jus- 
tice to  his  owner,  whose  lower  limbs  look  lengthier  than 
ever  in  the  four-pound  saddle  he  is  sitting  in. 

Mulvey  is  seen  next  on  a  black,  clever  animal,  called 
Lucifer ;  and  fully  five  minutes  after  everybody  else, 
Bobby  comes  dawdling  out  on  Sweet  William. 

Not  much  fault  can  be  found  in  the  form  of  most  of 
the  competitors.  Their  course  of  training  has  been  gone 
through  as  carefully  and  systematically  as  if  they  were 
about  to  rim  for  the  Grand  National ;  though  naturally 
the  preparation  considered  necessary  at  home  has  to  be 
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mucli  adapted  and  modified  to  suit  their  inferior  breed- 
ing, pluck,  and  constitution.  Six  weeks'  actual  train- 
ing, supposing  him  to  be  in  thorough  good  condition  at 
the  commencement  of  that  time,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
bring  out  any  Japanese  horse  or  pony  in  as  fit  a  state  as 
he  can  be  expected  to  attain.  The  great  secret  is  to 
bring  them  to  the  post  fresh  and  full  of  spirits — not 
fine-drawn  or  stale;  and  we  should  imagine  this  rule 
must  be  applicable  to  all  inferior  breeds  of  horses. 
"Walk  them  as  much,  and  gallop  them  as  little,  as  pos- 
sible; for  once  let  them  get  sick  of  their  work,  they 
lose  heart  and  pluck  immediately.  We  found  the  plan 
that  succeeded  best  was  to  give  them  two  or  three  long 
slow  gallops  per  week,  and  always  in  company — the 
last  three  only  being  fast,  with  a  spurt  of  something 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  the  end ;  and  those 
prepared  on  this  principle  ever  ran  stouter,  better,  and 
even  faster,  than  others  who  had  done  more  quick  work. 

C goes  down  to  start  them  in  a  fielcl  just  within 

the  railings ;  and  after  they  have  taken  their  preli- 
minary, and  all  are  mustered,  he  is  faced  by  ten.  It 
does  not  take  long  to  despatch  them ;  all  are  keen  and 
anxious  to  be  off.  There  is  no  drawing  for  places,  but 
each  one  settles  into  the  line  at  once. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  you  all  understand  ?  Keep  the 
red  flag  on  your  right  and  the  white  on  your  left. 
Walk  up,  please,  walk  up  ! — Easy  a  little,  Mr.  Jor- 
rocks  ! — Come  up,    Mr.   Mulvey  ! — Steady  !      Steady  a 

moment  on  the  left !     Are  you  ready  ? Go  ! ! "  and 

off  they  start  as  level  as  a  wall,  with  their  heads  pointed 
parallel  to  the  rails,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  Stand. 

33ones,  the  Child,  and  Bobby  make  running  over  the 
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first  field,  and  down  the  easy  drop  into  the  one  below, 
the  others  lying  close  up. 

At  the  top  of  the  next  drop  some  stakes  and  bushes 
have  been  driven  in,  while  below  a  ditch  has  been  cut. 

Sweet  William  jumps  a  little  short  at  this,  and  Bobby 
is  shot  on  to  his  neck,  but  scrambles  back  without  a 
fall.  Quock  takes  his  place,  and  races  with  the  leaders 
for  the  awkward  dug-out  ditch  at  the  corner  of  the  last 
field  before  the  road :  Pluck,  however,  doesn't  like  the 
look  of  it,  and  shutting  up  at  every  stride,  only  gets 
over  with  a  scramble. 

Pericles,  with  his  head  still  in  the  air,  and  apparently 
hardly  looking  at  what  he  is  jumping,  takes  it  all  side- 
ways— nearly  upsetting  Iona  and  the  Child,  who  land 
beside  him. 

Old  Ugly  rushes  at  it,  his  ears  and  his  one  eye  cocked 
viciously ;  but,  following  Pericles'  example,  he  swerves 
off,  and  cannons  against  Mulvey,  whose  pony  is  just 
about  to  rise.  A  headlong  descent  is  the  natural  result, 
as  far  as  Mulvey  and  Lucifer  are  concerned,  while  the 
Aide  and  Ugly  go  on  their  way  victorious — if  not  re- 
joicing. 

Deep  and  dirty  is  the  gulf  into  which  it  is  his  hard 
fate  to  be  plunged  in  all  the  splendour  of  gayest  silk 
and  whitest  leather.  Originally  a  boggy  drain,  its 
dimensions  have  been  enlarged,  till  a  waggon  might 
almost  be  buried  in  it. 

Jorrocks,  who  seems  to  be  only  just  getting  under 
weigh,  skims  over  the  pair,  as  poor  Mulvey  emerges, 
gasping  and  spluttering,  from  under  his  horse ;  but  the 
frightful  apparition  so  startles  the  last  of  the  field,  who 
has  almost  succeeded  in  screwing  up  the  courage  of  an 
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unwilling  brute  to  the  jumping  point,  that  he  appears  to 
lose  all  presence  of  mind  and  power  of  action.  His 
slackened  reins  encouraging  his  already  doubtful  horse 
to  refuse,  he  himself  glides  helplessly  over  to  join  the 
pair  below ;  and  alighting  on  the  head  of  the  other 
unfortunate,  the  two — clasped  lovingly  in  each  other's 
arms — dive  down  to  wallow  in  the  slush.  This  aggra- 
vation to  his  catastrophe  is  nearly  the  death  of  Mulvey, 
and  it  is  some  time  ere,  half  drowned  and  thoroughly 
bruised,  he  finds  himself  again  on  terra  firma ;  when 
Abdul,  after  ministering  to  his  wants,  advises  him  to 
"  give  up  steeple-chases  and  those  dangerous  Lucifers, 
and  take  to  Safety  Matches  on  the  flat." 

Meanwhile,  the  others  have  mounted  from  the  low 
ground  up  on  to  what  was,  before  the  race-course  was 
formed,  a  broad  carriage  road — or,  to  speak  more  ac- 
curately, part  of  the  one  road  made  by  the  Japanese 
Government  for  the  recreation  of  the  foreign  residents 
of  Yokohama. 

It  is  level  and  stoneless  ;  and  down  the  half  mile  of 
its  length,  contained  within  the  race-course  railings,  fair 
hunting  jumps  have  been  built,  quite  big  enough  to 
make  a  horse  stretch  himself  to  get  over  them.  Down 
this  they  rattle,  forty  miles  an  hom-,  with  but  little  to 
choose  between  them. 

All  safe  over  the  first  fence — Quock  chirping  and 
spluttering  with  all  his  might,  in  order  to  keep  Pluck 
up  to  the  mark  ;  and  Bobby  turning  on  all  steam  to  get 
a  lead  at  the  double  fence  just  in  front. 

This  is  the  sensation  jump,  and  round  it  an  excited 
crowd  is  assembled — praying,  probably,  in  their  hearts, 
if  not  for  an  accident,  at  least  for  a  fall  or  two.    Soldiers 
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and  civilians,  mixed  up  together,  are  crowding  and 
stretching  their  necks  for  a  view,  shouting  encourage- 
ment, and  even  advice,  to  their  favourites. 

A  nine-foot  ditch  on  each  side,  with  only  five  feet  of 
room  between,  on  which  to  put  the  spare  leg  down,  at 
least  fulfils  the  definition  of  a  '  fair  hunting  jump  '  for 
the  style  of  horse  we  are  at  present  dealing  with. 

At  it  they  come,  the  three  leaders  racing  neck  and 
neck — Bones  managing  to  pull  Pericles'  head  down  a 
bit  to  steady  him,  and  relieving  his  own  feelings  by  a 
mild  anathema  on  the  obstinate  perverseness  of  his 
horse ;  the  Child,  looking  as  pleased  as  Punch,  hustling 
Iona — who  is  going  rather  sluggishly — along,  then 
settling  himself  in  his  saddle  for  a  pull  as  they  approach 
the  jump ;  Jorrocks,  who  has  joined  them  with  a  rush 
as  soon  as  they  get  out  of  the  deep  ground,  standing  up 
in  his  stirrups  with  a  merry  smile  on  his  jovial  face, — 
now  redder  and  fuller  than  ever, — and  shouting  out : 
"  Come  along,  you  fellows  :  it's  plain  sailing  now  !" 

"Hold  up,  you  clumsy  brute!"  yells  Bones,  as 
Pericles  blunders  on  to  his  nose  and  knees,  but  saves 
an  absolute  fall  cleverly;  while  "That's  the  style, 
Cap'n  ! "  "  You  are  all  there  yet ! "  u  Send  the  old  hoss 
along  ! "  and  many  other  such  pieces  of  encouragement, 
ring  out  from  the  Sappers.  Many  a  quart  of  porter, 
many  a  gill  of  rum,  depend  on  Bones'  repeating  his 
former  successes  on  Pericles,  who  is  to  them  what  Blink 
Bonny  or  Blair  Athol  was  to  the  Yorkshiremen ;  and 
when  the  usual  prompt  settling  comes  off  at  the  canteen 
to-night,  whether  they  receive  or  pay,  they  will  still  be 
as  ready  as  ever  to  back  their  champion  through  thick 
and  thin. 
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Jorrocks  and  the  Child  get  well  over,  as  does  Bobby 
on  Sweet  "William ;  but  the  second  ditch  is  more  than 
old  Ugly,  with  his  one  eye,  can  understand,  and  the 
Aide  gets  farther  over  it  than  his  horse.  A  dozen  ready 
pairs  of  hands  push  him  into  his  seat,  the  rein  is  shoved 
into  his  hand,  Ugly's  head  turned  in  the  right  direction, 
and  he  is  set  going  again  some  time  before  he  quite 
knows  where  he  is.  This  one  idea,  however,  remains 
uppermost  in  his  confused  mind,  sufficiently  prominent 
to  have  some  influence  on  his  course  of  action — namely, 
that  he  is  riding  a  steeple-chase — his  maiden  one,  too — • 
and  that  the  great  object  is  to  get  over  the  ground  as 
quickly  as  possible.  With  this  view, — the  sole  guiding 
star  of  the  chaos  into  which  excitement,  praiseworthy 
anxiety  to  shine,  and  the  effects  of  his  fall  have  worked 
his  usually  clear  and  enlightened  brain, — he  wires 
desperately  into  old  Ugly,  urging  him  to  exert  every 
effort  in  pursuit. 

"  Served  you  right  for  going  hard  at  timber ! "  the 
'  Governor '  once  said  to  us,  as  he  saw  his  offspring 
rising  all  abroad  from  under  a  four-year-old,  whom  in 
our  youthful  ignorance  we  had  pushed  too  quickly  at 
four  unbreakable  bars ;  and  well  would  it  have  been  for 
the  Aide,  if  ever  the  maxim  thus  implied  had  been 
impressed  upon  his  mind. 

The  post  and  rails,  which  all  the  others  in  front  have 
negotiated  in  safety,  are  tall  and  stiff.  At  the  pace  he 
is  going,  poor  Ugly  does  not  get  a  chance  to  collect  him- 
self; but  with  a  broken-hearted  groan  breasts  the  ob- 
stacle, and  rolls  over  with  a  loud  crash.  Fortunately  the 
Aide  has  fallen  clear,  and  the  only  things  that  suffer  are 
the  girths,  both  of  which  fly  like  packthread  at  the  shock. 
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Ugly  now  naturally  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
has  had  enough  of  this  kind  of  thing ;  and  thinking  he 
could  perhaps  do  better  by  himself,  leaves  his  rider  to 
look  after  the  saddle,  and  sets  off  at  full  speed  after 
his  antagonists. 

The  Aide  is  soon  on  his  feet  again,  and  as  eager  for 
the  fray  as  ever ;  but  he  is  too  late  to  stop  his  faithless 
steed. 

In  an  agony  of  mind  he  snatches  up  the  saddle,  and 
rushes  frantically  after  him,  shouting  out  an  entreaty  to 
the  bystanders  to  stop  him. 

It  is  of  no  avail.  Old  birds  are  not  to  be  caught  with 
chaff;  and  Ugly  pursues  his  career  till  he  becomes  blown, 
and  stops  of  his  own  accord — his  luckless  rider  at  length 
returning  crest-fallen  to  the  Stand,  and  appearing  but 
little  disposed  to  relish  the  unfeeling  jokes  of  his 
comrades. 

All  this  woeful  misfortune — or,  at  all  events,  the  climax 
of  it — might  he  have  avoided,  had  he  remembered 
Asheton  Smith's  sound  advice,  "  never  to  let  go  of  your 
bridle  under  any  circumstances,"  together  with  the  un- 
deniably true  remark  with  which  he  enforced  it,  that  "  a 
man  never  looks  such  a  fool  as  when  running  and  shout- 
out,  '  Catch  my  horse  ! '  " 

Jorrocks  takes  the  water  with  a  clear  lead ;  but  when 
they  leave  the  road  and  breast  the  hill,  where  heavy 
going  and  stiff  up-jumps  try  both  strength  and  stamina, 
weight  begins  to  tell ;  and  as  he  drops  back  and  then 
behind,  his  jolly  face  loses  the  bright,  happy  expression 
it  wore  when  he  was  leading,  and  his  sobbing  steed 
staggers  painfully  as  he  scrambles  up  each  bank. 

Across  the  race-course  and  over  the  hill,  Jorrocks's 
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broad  back  is  the  last  we  see  of  them  for  some  little 
time. 

When  again  they  reappear  in  sight  Pericles  and  Iona 
are  leading,  and  charge  the  bullfinch  together.  Not 
more  than  fifteen  yards  beyond  is  the  ten-foot  drop, 
which  Pericles  spins  down  in  his  usual  style,  gaining 
two  or  three  lengths  on  the  other,  who  takes  a  good  deal 
of  recovering  after  landing. 

The  little  doctor  is  close  behind — Pluck  refusing  to  be 
hurried,  but,  pulling  up  short  on  the  top,  drops  carefully 
down. 

Bobby  and  Jorrocks  come  through  the  bullfinch 
together,  the  latter  carrying  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
fence  with  him ;  and  in  honourable  rivalry  they  thrust 
full  split  at  the  big  drop. 

Trying  as  the  pace  is  to  Sweet  William, — who  for  the 
second  time  buries  his  nose  in  the  earth,  but  scrambles  up 
again, — what  must  it  be  to-  the  poor  animal  who  is 
expected  to  cany  fifteen  stone  down  in  safety  ?  As  he 
approaches  with  tail  cocked  and  neck  stiffened,  Jorrocks 
tries  in  vain  to  rouse  him  with  whip  and  spur. 

As  well  might  we  apply  the  same  goads  to  the  sides  of 
the  good  ship  that  is  even  now  labouring  wearily  against  a 
foul  wind  and  heavy  dragging  sea,  and  hope  thereby  to 
hasten  our  arrival  at  the  loving  homes  we  trust  ere  long 
to  see  again. 

The  poor  beast  answers  only  by  a  jerk  of  his  head  and 
a  sad  protesting  switch  with  his  tail.  Too  exhausted  to 
spring,  he  can  merely  roll  helplessly  down,  carrying 
Jorrocks  to  what  would  seem  to  be  nothing  short  of 
utter  destruction. 

Ah  !  Jorrocks  !  Jorrocks  !     Bold  of  heart  and  fond  of 
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sport  though,  you  are,  the  great  god  Daiboots  has  as 
much  chance  of  winning  a  steeple -chase  as  yourself !  and 
till  you  can  afford  to  keep  a  stud  of  thoroughly-trained 
elephants,  take  the  advice  of  those  who,  while  they  offer 
it,  do  not  forget  that  they  have  always  looked  out  for 
your  cheery  presence  as  a  sine-qud-non  attribute  to  every 
meet  of  the  Beagles,  and  give  up  cross-country  work — 
at  all  events  among  the  ploughs  and  banks  of  Japan. 

We  must  not  linger  over  Jorrocks ;  but  merely 
stopping  long  enough  to  pick  him  up  out  of  the  pit,  that 
his  own  weight,  added  to  the  impetus  of  his  fall,  has 
made  for  him, — and  having  satisfied  ourselves  that  the 
goodly  covering  of  solid  beef  has  prevented  any  actual 
breakage  of  bones, — -leave  him  to  rub  his  bruised  and 
stiffened  joints,  and  with  rueful  countenance  to  beseech 
his  still  prostrate  horse  to  "  Come  Ilup  !  "  while  we  get 
on  with  all  speed  to  witness  the  finish  of  the  chase. 

After  the  drop  at  which  our  lusty  friend  came  to  grief, 
Pericles,  whose  length  of  stride  gives  him  a  great 
advantage,  draws  ahead  of  Iona.  The  latter  seems 
rather  out  of  his  element  in  the  heavy  ground,  and  is 
already  showing  signs  of  being  nearly  pumped  out,  his 
"pretty  tail"  working  laboriously. 

Seeing  this,  Dr.  Quock  redoubles  his  efforts,  chirrup- 
ing and  spluttering  as  hard  as  his  little  remaining  wind 
will  allow  him;  and  with  Bobby  some  distance  behind, 
they  struggle  on  in  hot  pursuit  of  Pericles  over  the  last 
half-dozen  jumps. 

Approaching  the  final  one — a  steep-cut  bank  some 
five  feet  high — before  entering  the  course  for  the  straight 
run-in,  the  last  named  is  about  a  couple  of  lengths 
ahead;    and  the  crowd   assembled   near   the  jump  are 
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already  shouting  excitedly  the  names  of  their  favourites. 
Bones,  who  has  been  screwing  all  he  can  out  of  his 
horse  for  some  time,  nerves  himself  for  one  last  effort ; 
and  with  voice,  whip,  and  spur  at  work  together,  heads 
the  jaded  animal  for  what  appears  the  easiest  part. 

Better,  Bones,  far  better  had  it  been  for  thee  never  to 
have  fostered  the  fatally  false  principle  of  "keeping  'em 
low  between  the  races  !  " 

To  rise  a  sheer  five  feet,  up  hill,  out  of  plough,  and 
after  a  prolonged  struggle,  is  a  heart-breaking  test  for  a 
half-prepared  one.  Poor  Pericles,  sinking  from  fatigue 
and  want  of  condition,  has  done  all  that  nature  will 
allow  him ;  and  not  even  the  determined  hand  he  knows 
so  well,  nor  the  heavy  punishment  dealt  out  to  him,  avails 
to  bring  him  to  the  scratch;  but  whipping  round,  he 
stands  with  glassy  eye,  extended  legs,  and  heaving  flanks, 
a  living  remonstrance  against  the  fallacy  of  throwing 
horses  out  of  work  and  food,  with  the  idea  that  at  a  few 
Aveeks'  notice  they  can  be  called  upon  to  exercise  their 
full  powers. 

The  excitement,  if  great  before,  is  now  tremendous. 
"  Pluck  !  Pluck  ! !"  "Come  on,  Quock  !  "  yell  the  ad- 
herents of  the  medical  party. 

"  Iona  !  Iona  !  I "  from  the  admirers  of  the  chestnut. 
Both  animals  are  as  nearly  dead  beat  as  possible; 
and  so  is  the  little  doctor,  who  can  no  longer  chirp  or 
chick,  but  splutters,  froths,  and  flogs,  till  wild  excite- 
ment and  exhaustion  combined  threaten  to  bring  on  a 
fit. 

The  Child's  training  stands  him  in  some  little  stead, 
and  he  does  not  show  as  much  distress  as  his  opponent ; 
but  as  he  feels  that  he  may  yet  win,  sits  down  in  his  seat, 
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grasps  the  saddle  more  firmly  with  his  knees,  catches 
tight  hold  of  his  horse's  head,  and  .with  almost  desperate 
energy  attempts  to  gather  him  for  the  effort. 

Who  is  that  dancing,  yelling  figure,  mad  with  excite- 
ment, who  stands  above  the  most  feasible  spot  in  the 
jump,  waving  his  hat  and  screaming,  as  all  notions  of 
difference  between  master  and  man  are  lost  in  his  wild 
delirium,  "Here  it  is,  darling!  Lay  into  him  now! 
Holy  Virgin  !  Here,  I  tell  ye  ! !  God  and  St.  Patrick, 
but  I'll  have  a  drink  if  ye  win  !  " 

His  groom's  entreaties  reach  the  ear  of  the  Child,  and 
with  renewed  hope  he  steers  for  the  point  where  the 
faithful  Irishman  is  standing.  Even  Iona  appears  to 
catch  up  a  portion  of  his  excitement,  cocks  his  ears,  and 
strives  hard  to  collect  his  failing  powers.  Gallantly  he 
rises  at  the  leap,  and  for  a  moment  it  seems  that  he  will 
gain  a  footing  on  the  top. 

Alas !  the  relaxed  muscles  cannot  complete  their 
task.  He  just  reaches  the  summit,  but  in  vain  does 
he  try  to  plant  his  hind-legs  for  a  hold.  Twice,  thrice 
he  struggles  with  all  his  might,  then  with  a  despairing 
moan  sinks  backwards  to  the  ground;  nor  can  all  the 
exertions  of  the  Child,  or  the  shillelah  and  tearful 
prayers  of  his  groom,  induce  him  to  rise. 

Meanwhile,  as  Pluck  approaches  the  jump,  his  fiddle- 
head  droops  lower  and  his  tail  rises  higher  at  every 
stride;  and  to  the  doctor's  disgust,  he  sticks  his  nose 
into  the  bank  and  refuses  even  to  try. 

"  Bobby ! "  "Now,  Bobby !  "  is  the  cry;  and  while  some 
are  pulling  Iona  on  to  his  legs,  others  turning  Pluck 
round  for  another  trial,  Sweet  "William's  strong  hind- 
quarters   and   good  condition  just   suffice   to   lift   him 
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high  enough,  and  to  his  astonishment,  almost  as  much  as 
his  satisfaction,  Bobby  canters  in  alone — and  thus  is  pro- 
duced a  sporting  edition  of  the  old  fable  of  the  hare  and 

the  tortoise. 

****** 

You  may  now  go  in  for  luncheon,  if  you  feel  equal  to 
any  after  Rudolph.' s  solid  repast  of  the  morning;  for  a 
full  half-hour  is  allowed  after  the  steeple-chase,  to  give 
the  several  jockeys  time  to  recruit  their  strength,  as 
most  of  them  are  riding  in  the  following  race. 

However,  as  we  do  not  intend  to  weary  you  by  a 
detailed  account  of  each  event  during  the  day,  we  need 
only  add  that,  as  before  told,  Hayn  gammoned  the  public 
with  his  two  grey  China  ponies ;  Bobby  on  Tommy  was 
beaten  by  Bones  on  Tom  Brown  in  the  light-weight 
hurdle-race ;  but  when  Clog  steered  Tommy  in  the 
Welter,  the  positions  were  reversed,  and  the  little  pony 
won  in  gallant  style — despite  the  crusher  of  twelve  stone 
seven,  and  the  hurdles  three  feet  six  in  height.  The 
Child  took  one  race,  which  repaid  him  for  his  former 
defeats,  consequent  mortification,  and  pecuniary  losses ; 
but  we  regret  to  say  that  the  Aide  did  not — nay,  more, 
so  disgusted  was  he  with  the  performance  of  Antelope 
and  Velocipede,  that,  after  the  steeple-chase,  he  wrapped 
up  his  spurs  and  colours  together,  sent  them  with  his 
compliments  to  Ssepius  Tight,  and  took  an  unfrequented 
path  back  to  Camp ;  leaving  his  ill-treated  friend  to 
"ride  his  ponies  himself,  should  he  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  start  them  in  their  other  engagements." 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

JAPANESE      JOTTINGS. 

While  going  well  within  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  a 
totally  different  chapter — feeling  almost  "in  the  vein" 
— a  sudden  thought  struck  us,  and  has  caused  a  horrid 
doubt  to  take  possession  of  our  mind  ever  since. 

'Tis  possible  to  have  too  much  even  of  a  good  thing — 
and  this  occurred  to  us  with  unpleasant  vividness,  as  we 
glanced  back  through  past  pages,  and  found  so  little  that 
can  interest  the  non-horsey  portion  of  the  public,  but, 
rather,  sufficient  to  afford  a  surfeit  even  for  those  who, 
like  ourselves,  willingly  offer  up  a  moiety  of  their  heart 
to  their  Equine  Deity. 

Accordingly,  kicking  our  half-finished  chapter  into  a 
corner,  we  have  armed  ourselves  with  a  new  quill  and  a 
fresh  quire  of  foolscap, — thus  to  avoid  all  chance  of  con- 
tagion,-— and  have  sat  down  with  a  steady  determination 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  string  together  a  chapter  in 
which,  if  possible,  there  shall  be  no  mention  of  a  horse, 
no  horsey  expressions,  and  which,  in  fact,  shall  be  totally 
free  from  the  odour  of  the  stable.  Would  to  heaven, 
though,  that  bouquet  could  now  be  greeting  our  nostrils, 
in  place  of  the  sickly  sea  breeze  that  sailors  call  bracing, 
but  we  poor  land-lubbers  call  bilious  ! 

Believe  us ;  and  allow  us  this  one  word  for  ourselves  ! 
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We  do  not  as  a  rule  affect  the  horsey  (we  are  again 
compelled  to  repeat  the  word,  for  we  can  think  of  no 
other)-  We  do  not  wear  extremely  tight  trousers. 
"We  do  not  at  all  times  carry  a  whip  or  a  short  ash-plant, 
when  an  ordinary  walking-stick  would  be  much  more 
convenient.  We  do  not — though  evil  men  do  sometimes 
call  us  noisy — salute  every  friend,  with  whom  we  happen 
to  be  on  good  terms,  with  a  view  holloa ;  nor  do  we 
speak  of  a  young  lady,  whose  juvenility  we  wish  deli- 
cately to  call  into  question,  as  being  "  rather  long  in  the 
tooth." 

Nay, — though  here  we  are  perhaps  running  to  ex- 
tremes,— very  much  should  we  prefer  to  be  deemed 
wanting  in  the  outward  observances,  than  be  classed  as 
a  certain  gallant  gentleman  before  us,  who  was  described 
by  an  observant  groom  as  being  "the  'ossiest  man  on 
fnt,  and  the  futtiest  man  on  a  'oss,  as  ever  he  seed." 

This  pithy  judgment  we  rather  fancy  to  have  seen 
honoured  with  a  place  among  Mr.  Punch's  weekly 
witticisms ;  but  as  we  happen  to  remember  its  earliest 
birth,  the  place  thereof,  the  attendants  thereon,  the  chaff 
thereat,  and  the  aptness  contained  therein,  we  offer  no 
apology  for  its  reproduction  here. 

What  makes  it  more  awkward  for  me  at  the  present 
moment  is  the  knowledge  that  I  am  trespassing  on  my 
partner's  peculiar  province. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  personal  pronoun  I  lias 
appeared  in  these  pages:  but  what  matters  it?  You  can- 
not say  whether  I  am  R.M.J,  or  E.P.E.  who  am  now 
speaking  !  We  are  but  two  :  take  your  choice,  worship- 
ful readers  ! 

This  much  will  I  tell  you — R.M.J,  and  E.P.E.  agreed 
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to  write  conjointly;  I  (E.P.E.  or  R.M.J.)  to  treat  of 
sporting  matters,  He  (R.M.J,  or  E.P.E.)  of  matters 
Japanese  proper  and  miscellaneous. 

With  such  a  fair  division  of  labour,  each  sets  to  work 
with  good  and  diligent  resolutions  to  commence  his  share. 
But,  alas !  as  we  near  our  destination,  and  consequently 
our  time  for  writing  becomes  shorter — for  we  have  great 
doubts  as  to  our  being  able  to  muster  up  sufficient  ap- 
plication for  such  work  on  shore — I  (E.P.E.  or  R.M.J.) 
become  painfully  conscious  that  He  (R.M.J,  or  E.P.E.) 
is  growing — how  can  I  express  myself  without  wounding 
his  feelings  ? — is  not  quite  so  keen  and  industrious  as 
he  was.  I  dare  not  reproach  him  with  it,  or  perhaps 
he  might  turn  round  and  throw  up  the  whole  thing  in 
disgust — indeed,  I  must,  at  all  risks,  prevent  his  sus- 
pecting that  such  an  idea  has  even  occurred  to  me. 

However,  something  must  be  done ;  and  in  a  fever  of 
mind  I  hover  about  him,  trying  by  all  sorts  of  artifices 
to  bring  his  inclinations  to  point  whither  I  would  have 
them;  scarcely  daring,  at  the  same  time,  to  name  the 
subject,  for  very  fear  lest  I  might  defeat  my  own 
object  by  over-anxiety. 

At  one  moment  I  beg  his  advice  or  opinion  on  some 
part  of  my  own  labours ;  at  another  I  ask  him  to 
"  oblige  me  by  reading  the  last  few  pages  of  that  un- 
commonly amusing  chapter  he  finished  the  other  day," 
— the  other  day  being  a  week  ago,  since  which  he  has 
contented  himself  with  resting  on  his  oars,  and  has 
cleverly  avoided  overtasking  himself  by  striking  work 
altogether. 

Sometimes  I  congratulate  myself  that,  having,  after 
much  ingenious   strategy,  wheedled  him   into    settling 
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down  with  pen  and  paper  before  him,  the  Mighty 
Brain  (as  he  terms  it)  will  at  last  have  a  chance ;  when, 
entering  his  cabin  shortly  after,  in  all  probability  he 
is  stretched  on  his  bed,  snoring  londly  as  if  to  mock 
me  in  my  agony. 

At  another  time  he  volunteers  the  information,  that  he 
is  "just  going  on  deck  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  after 
which  he  means  to  come  down  and  work  like  a  demon." 
After  allowing  sufficient  time  for  the  most  capacious  pair 
of  lungs  to  inhale  many  "breaths  of  fresh  air,"  I  put 
on  my  cap,  and  a  degage  sort  of  manner,  as  if  I,  too, 
considered  such  a  respiratory  process  necessary  for  my 
health,  and  sally  forth  in  search  of  him.  The  first  sight 
that  meets  my  eyes  on  emerging  up  the  saloon  staircase 
is  my  misguided  friend,  deep  in  the  second  chapter  of  a 
three-volume  novel,  with  his  legs  on  the  poop  railings 
and  his  body  on  the  easiest  of  lounging-chairs.  Sorrow- 
si  ricken  I  sigh, — sometimes  I  almost  swear, — and  again 
descend  to  the  lower  regions  to  labour  alone. 

Such  are  some  of  the  trials  of  joint  authorship,  and 
such  are  the  reasons  that  I  (E.P.E.  or  B.M.J.)  have  been 
driven  to  touch  on  subjects  that  were  to  have  been  left  to 
my  fellow-workman.  I  am  bound,  however,  to  do  him 
justice  on  one  point.  He  will  listen  patiently  and  atten- 
tively whenever  I  inflict  my  own  productions  upon  him, 
maintaining  an  expression  of  interest  on  his  face,  that 
many  a  learned  judge  would  give  half  his  income  to  be 
able  to  affect ;  laughing  rapturously  at  the  proper  moment 
(though  occasionally,  I  regret  to  say,  also  at  the  wrong), 
and,  figuratively  speaking,  clapping  one  on  the  back  at 
every  opportunity.  All  this  is  very  encouraging,  and 
induces  one  to  think  that  a  man  who  can  be  so  apprecia- 
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five  of  merit,  must  undoubtedly  be  a  clever,  sensible 
fellow,  and  that  it  -would  be  but  presumption  to  call  his 
little  failings  into  account. 

So  much  for  ourselves ;  now  for  the  Japanese ;  and 
though  rather  late  in  the  clay,  the  fact  that  so  little  is 
known  of  them  by  most  people  at  home,  is  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  a  few  words  of  description  even  now. 

Arriving  among  them,  as  we  did,  from  China, — the 
land  of  pug-noses  and  yellow-skins, — we  were  at  once 
struck  with  their  fresh  ruddy  complexions,  and,  in  many 
instances,  well-cut  features. 

Besides  the  difference  in  their  personal  appearance, 
too,  they  offer  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Chinese  in 
manner  and  bearing.  In  place  of  the  abject,  cringing 
demeanour  of  the  latter,  they — the  yakonins,  of  course, 
in  a  greater,  the  lower  classes  in  a  lesser  degree — carry 
themselves  as  becomes  men,  fearlessly  and  uprightly, 
look  you  straight  in  the  face,  and  consider  themselves 
inferior  to  none. 

The  yakonins  are  a  fine,  bold  set  of  men.  Like  our 
knights  of  old,  they  are  ever  ready  to  avenge,  or  even 
to  provoke,  a  quarrel,  and,  with  their  terrible  two- 
handed  swords,  would  be  anything  but  contemptible 
antagonists  in  hand-to-hand  fighting. 

The  men  shave  the  crowns  of  their  heads,  bringing  the 
remainder  of  the  hair,  trimmed  and  plastered  into  a  thin 
cord,  forward  over  the  bare  part  of  the  scalp  ;  while  the 
women  tie  up  their  long  black  locks  in  the  most  tasty 
fashion,  with  gold,  silver,  and  scarlet  cord.  The  illus- 
trations given  will  go  farther  than  any  description  of  ours 
to  render  an  idea  of  their  personal  appearance. 

Their  dress,  though  of  course  most  peculiar,  according 
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to  our  stereotyped  notions,  is  both  convenient  and  ele- 
gant. The  loose  trousers  and  "chimonos"  (an  outer 
garment,  like  the  mantle  of  the  Jews)  of  the  men,  and 
the  robes  of  the  women,  are  made  of  silken  fabric,  vary- 
ing from  the  gauze  for  summer  wear,  to  the  wadded 
quilt  that  can  withstand  the  cutting  blasts  of  winter. 
The  women's  dress  is  confined  to  their  waists  by  a 
coloured  wrapper,  also  of  silk,  and  long  enough  to  wind 
in  perhaps  a  dozen  folds  round  their  bodies.  This  "obi': 
is  also  worn  by  the  men,  but  underneath  the  "  chimono." 

Instead  of  the  Japanese  being  the  uncivilised  barba- 
rians that  Englishmen  are  apt  to  imagine  them,  no  people 
in  the  world  are  more  polished  in  their  manner,  not  only 
towards  strangers,  but  each  other.  Even  among  the 
lower  classes,  two  friends  meeting  in  the  street  never 
approach  until  after  bowing  low  two  or  three  times  in 
succession,  while  making  that  peculiar  hissing  noise  that 
they  use  to  convey  a  greeting.  On  parting,  the  same 
process  is  repeated,  with  the  addition  of  compliments,  good 
wishes,  &c.  Indeed,  when  two  officials  come  into  each 
other's  presence  on  a  visit  of  ceremony,  the  interchange 
of  mutual  homage  is  almost  ludicrous  to  watch.  Ad- 
vancing but  a  few  paces  at  a  time,  at  almost  every  step 
they  bow  their  heads  to  the  ground ;  their  hands,  with 
palms  touching,  following  the  movements  of  the  body. 
In  the  same  way,  inferiors  bend  reverentially  when 
coming  into  the  presence  of  superiors,  awaiting  their 
permission  to  rise. 

This  sense  of  courtesy  is  carried  into  their  speech,  not 
only  in  its  expressions,  but  its  words, — so  much  so,  that 
what  they  term  "  the  polite  language  "  differs  most  essen- 
tially  from  the   equally  grammatical  and  much   more 
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concise  "  common  language."  The  latter  is  much  shorter, 
rougher,  and  to  the  point,  and  is  used  in  giving  orders 
to  inferiors,  by  the  lower  classes  in  their  ordinary  conver- 
sation, and  a  great  deal  in  quick  writing ;  while  the 
polite  language,  requiring  longer  forms  of  words,  more 
profuse  verbiage,  endless  particles,  terminations,  and 
additions,  is  universally  employed  by  the  higher  classes 
in  their  intercourse. 

Of  the  language  itself  we  dare  say  but  little,  for  fear 
of  getting  out  of  our  depth ;  but  a  certain  amount  of  it 
we  were  obliged  to  learn  for  our  own  convenience. 
Some  satisfied  themselves  by  picking  up  what  they 
could  as  they  went  along ;  others  saved  themselves  much 
trouble  by  engaging  a  teacher  for  a  short  time  on  first 
arrival.  It  is  not  difficult  to  acquire  sufficient  for  con- 
versational purposes,  or,  at  all  events,  for  communicating 
one's  wants ;  and  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  learnt 
the  purest  dialect,  it  served  our  ends  equally  well. 

So  far  from  Jajmnese  in  any  way  resembling  the  gut- 
tural gibberish  of  Chinese, — a  language  that  always 
reminded  us  of  the  noise  made  by  a  dog  when  gnawing 
a  bone, — it  is  not  at  all  unlike  Italian ;  and  when  heard 
gliding  musically  from  the  cherry  lips  of  a  pretty  moosmi, 
had  ever  a  soft  and  pleasant  sound — at  least  to  our 
young  ears. 

Now  a  word  or  two  as  to  their  dwellings.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary how  little  these  vary,  from  the  prince's  palace 
(we  do  not  refer  to  their  stone  castles)  to  the  peasant's 
cottage.  They  are  all  equally  and  scrupulously  clean ; 
and  even  about  those  of  the  highest  in  the  land,  there  are 
little  or  no  signs  of  ornament — a  handsome  screen  or 
two,  and  perhaps  some  carved  panels,  being  the  only 
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attempts  at  decoration  ever  observable.  It  has  always1 
puzzled  us  to  imagine  where  all  the  beautiful  bronze- 
work,  porcelain,  &c,  exposed  for  sale  in  every  town,  can 
go  to  ;  for  they  do  not  appear  in  any  of  the  houses  we 
have  visited. 

The  edifices  themselves  are  the  most  flimsy  affairs 
possible  ;  and  it  might  seem  that  we  intended  to  put  your 
credulity  to  the  test  when  we  tell  you  two  curious  facts 
about  them — viz.,  that  they  are  made  in  a  great  measure 
of  paper,  and  that  the  Japanese,  in  erecting  a  house, 
build  the  roof  first. 

The  skeleton  of  the  roof  is  always  put  together  on 
the  ground,  as  the  first  step  towards  the  completion  of 
the  future  house  ;  each  beam  is  fitted  and  dovetailed  into 
the  others  ;  and  when  the  whole  framework  is  finished, 
it  is  raised  bodily  and  placed  on  its  supports.  Two  of 
the  sides  are  then  boarded  in,  and  the  other  two  are 
closed  by  means  of  sliding  screens  of  paper ;  those 
answering  for  windows  being  made  of  paper  thin  and 
transparent  enough  to  admit  the  light.  The  floors  are 
raised  about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  and  covered  with 
fine  matting,  which  is  always  clean  in  the  extreme — 
so  particular  are  they  on  this  point,  that  you  have 
to  take  off  your  shoes  before  stopping  on  to  it ;  and 
on  this  account,  however  low  an  ebb  Ave  unwittingly 
allowed  our  kit  to  reach,  as  the  years  of  exile  passed, 
very  shame  prevented  us  from  bringing  ridicule  on  our- 
selves and  our  country  by  inattention  to  the  state  of  our 
socks. 

As  may  be  imagined,  such  buildings  scarcely  answer 
the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  cold  ;  and  in  winter  you 
may  see  whole  families,  swaddled  up  in  quilts,  crowding 
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closely  round  the  big  "  shibatchi,"*  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  room. 

The  Japanese  pnt  paper  to  many  other  curious  uses 
besides  making  window-panes.  It  is  a  much  more 
woolly  and  less  tearable  fabric  than  any  made  in 
England.  Their  pocket-handkerchiefs  are  of  paper,  and 
so  are  their  tobacco  pouches — the  material  prepared  to 
look  exactly  like  leather.  In  its  oiled  state,  they  make 
of  it,  besides  the  windows  we  have  referred  to,  umbrellas 
and  waterproof  coats ;  and  these  two,  as  being  very 
cheap,  and  better  suited  to  the  climate,  we  used  con- 
stantly, in  preference  to  any  obtained  from  England. 

Extreme  cleanliness  characterises  not  only  their  dwell- 
ings, but  their  food,  manner  of  cooking,  serving  it,  &c. 
As  an  instance  to  show  how  well  assured  we  became  of 
this,  we  may  mention  that  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
when  returning  home  late  at  night,  we  have  partaken 
of  the  delicate  seaweed  soup  that  is  hawked  about  in 
the  streets  of  every  town,  and  that  without  any  fear 
of  either  the  materials  of  the  soup  itself,  or  the  cups  we 
drank  out  of,  being  less  clean  than  at  our  own  table. 
When  you  come  to  consider  that  the  price  of  the  soup 
rendered  it  accessible  to  the  meanest  coolie,  and  ask 
yourself  if  you  dare  venture  on  the  same  article,  or  the 
hot  pies,  vended  in  our  own  streets,  you  will  agree  with 
us  that  it  is  saying  no  little  in  favour  of  the  Japanese. 

They  consume  little  or  no  meat,  except  in  the  form  of 
soups  ;  and  though,  at  a  dinner  of  any  pretensions,  many 
great  delicacies  are  served  up,  there  is  but  little  to  tempt 
the  appetite  of  an  Englishman.     It  takes,  too,  some  time 

*  A  wooden  box  containing  an  earthenware  charcoal-burner. 
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to  learn  to  use  the  chopsticks  properly,  and  everything 
has  to  be  eaten  with  them ;  hut  when  once  the  art  is 
acquired,  they  are  very  much  more  easily  managed  than 
would  be  imagined.  For  instance,  any  one  accustomed 
to  them  will  pick  up  a  single  grain  of  rice  with  ease. 

The  first  Japanese  dinner  we  ever  went  to,  caused  us 
more  wonderment  at  the  time,  and  appeared  to  possess 
more  novelty,  than  anything  we  had  seen  before.  This 
was  an  entertainment  given  at  Nagasaki  by  some  of  the 
chief  officers  of  Prince  Satsuma  to  the  British  Admiral 
and  his  friends. 

The  guests,  about  ten  in  number,  were  met  at  the 
entrance  of  the  banquet-house  by  their  hosts,  who,  with  a 
profusion  of  bows  and  compliments,  invited  them  to  enter. 
After  taking  off  our  shoes, — a  proceeding  which  caused 
considerable  merriment  amongst  one  or  two  of  the  party, 
to  whom  it  was  totally  unexpected,  and  who  consequently 
had  not  looked  out  their  latest  relay  of  merinos, — we  were 
shown  into  a  large  apartment,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
tvalh  (?)  of  which  were,  as  usual,  made  of  paper,  and 
tastefully  painted.  There  was  no  furniture  of  any  descrip- 
tion in  the  room,  which  was  brilliantly  lighted  with  paper 
lanterns ;  but  carpets  were  spread,  on  which  to  sit  a  la 
Turc,  and  the  rest  of  the  floor  was  covered  with  fine 
matting. 

As  a  commencement  to  the  evening's  entertainment, 
tea  was  brought,  in  cups  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
liqueur  glass,  and  drunk,  of  course,  according  to  the 
Eastern  fashion,  without  milk  or  sugar.  This  was 
handed  to  each  guest  by  a  pretty  little  maiden,  who  was 
told  off  to  wait  upon  him  during  the  evening,  and 
whose   bright  eyes  and   merry  smile  were    enough   to 
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make  a  man  eat  a  scorpion,  had  she  handed  it  to  him. 
After  partaking  of  the  tea,  some  ten  minutes  were 
devoted  to  smoking ;  and,  not  unnaturally,  we  preferred 
our  own  tobacco  to  that  provided  by  our  hosts,  whose 
little  metal  pipes — with  bowls  holding  only  sufficient  for 
two  or  three  whiffs — and  light,  insipid  tobacco,  were 
hardly  suited  to  the  taste  of  foreigners. 

A  box  of  confiture,  consisting  of  barley-sugar,  sugar 
fish,  tortoises,  &c. — all  very  good  in  their  way  for 
those  who  have  not  yet  lost  their  "  sweet  tooth,"  though 
not  exactly  the  thing  to  begin  dinner  on — was  next 
placed  before  each.  Then  came  a  little  cup  of  soup, 
made  of  the  delicate  beche  du  mer,  followed  by  dish  after 
dish,  or  rather,  covered  cup  after  covered  cup,  of  various 
Japanese  delicacies,  by  no  means  the  least  of  which  was 
ratv  fish. 

Everything  was  served  on  the  most  beautiful  lacquer 
ware,  no  one  set  appearing  twice  throughout  the  even- 
ing. The  drink,  in  addition  to  some  English  champagne 
specially  obtained  for  the  occasion,  was  a  spirit  called 
saki,  which  is  extracted  from  rice ;  it  is  not  at  all  unlike 
whiskey  in  flavour,  and  is  taken  "  hot  without." 

One  was  expected  to  taste  a  little  of  everything  that 
was  placed  before  one ;  and  as  there  is,  unfortunately,  a 
limit  to  man's  powers  in  that  line,  after  eighteen  courses 
had  been  gone  through  we  were  forced  to  cry,  Enough. 
They  then  brought  in  fruit,  and  we  thought,  of  course, 
the  dinner  was  over,  for  it  had  already  lasted  more  than 
three  hours ;  but,  to  our  astonishment,  in  a  few  minutes' 
time  there  appeared,  in  special  compliment  to  the 
foreigners,  a  series  of  solids — enormous  fish,  haunches 
of  beef,  fowls,  &c.     All  these,   not  unnaturally,  were 
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removed  untouched ;  when  they  began  again,  and  kept 
on  for  another  couple  of  hours,  putting  before  one  soups 
and  eatables  till  some  forty  courses  must  have  been  sent 
up,  about  fifteen  of  which  were  different  kinds  of  soups. 

The  little  handmaids  did  their  work  delightfully,  and 
everything  was  served  with  the  greatest  regard  to  taste 
and  neatness. 

At  the  same  time  with  what  might  be  called  the 
second,  or  solid  period,  dancing-girls  entered  the  room, 
with  another  band,  who  accompanied  their  movements 
on  guitars — not  striking  the  chords  with  their  fingers, 
but  with  a  small,  flat  piece  of  wood  triangular  in  shape. 
The  dancing  was  remarkably  graceful  and  pretty ;  and 
the  guitar-girls,  if  they  did  not  give  exactly  what  we 
should  call  music,  kept  up  a  lively  accompaniment. 

After  a  time  the  dancers  retired,  and  were  replaced 
by  singers, — including  a  man  or  two  as  bass, — who 
treated  us  to  the  most  extraordinary  and  excruciating 
succession  of  noises. 

Our  hosts  were  most  civil,  agreeable  fellows,  and  did 
all  in  their  power  to  make  us  feel  at  home  at  our  strange 
repast.  Two  of  them  had  just  returned  from  England, 
whither  they  had  gone  with  the  first  party  of  Japanese 
who  ever  visited  Europe ;  and  they  amused  us  much 
with  their  account  of  all  they  had  seen  and  done  during 
their  stay. 

A  month  or  two  afterwards  we  made  one  of  a  party 
entertained  by  Prince  Satsuma,  in  his  Summer  Palace  at 
Eagosima. 

On  landing  from  the  ships,  the  English  Minister  and 
Admiral  were  conducted,  with  their  followers,  into  the 
gardens  of  the  Prince's  palace  by  his  officers,  and  there 
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refreshed  with  fruit  and  ice-cold  water — a  luxury  by  no 
means  to  be  despised,  as,  notwithstanding  it  was  the 
middle  of  summer,  they  were  tight-bound  in  all  the 
splendid  misery  of  full  dress ;  though,  by  permission  of 
their  host,  cooler  garments  had  been  sent  on  by  each 
individual  with  a  view  to  dining  in  comfort. 

In  abont  half  an  hour  the  Prince  appeared ;  and,  after 
he  had  engaged  in  a  short  conference  with  the  English 
representatives,  dinner  was  announced.  This  was  at  half- 
past  twelve,  and  they  did  not  get  up  nntil  five ;  during 
which  time  forty  courses  were  brought  on  in  succession, 
each  being  served  to  every  guest  at  the  same  moment, 
in  lacquer  cups  and  platters,  on  stands  and  trays  of  the 
same  work. 

We  had  the  curiosity  to  note  down  the  details  of  the 
feast,  and,  fortunately,  have  the  list  still  by  us.  It  may 
be  depended  upon  as  being  correct,  inasmuch  as  what 
we  ourselves  did  not  recognise,  we  inquired  about 
through  one  of  the  interpreters. 

BILL  OF  EAEE. 
Dinner  given  by  Prince  Satsuma,  Kagosima,  July  28,  1866. 

1.  Bitter  Green.  Tea  (whipped). 

2.  Sweetmeats. 

Band  arrives,  and  tobacco  is  brought  on  to  fill  up  time  between  the  courses 

3.  Fish,  Soup,  and  Baw  Fish,  with  hot  Saki. 

4.  Soup  of  Mushroom,  Green  Vegetable,  and  Fish. 

Exit  Band,  to  the  great  relief  of  guests. 

5.  Dish  of  Prawns  and  Seaweed,  and  miscellaneous. 

6.  Soup  of  Seaweed,  Vegetable,  &c. 

7.  Hard-boiled  Eggs,  and  Sliced  Pears. 

8.  Soup  of  Lobster  and  Mushrooms,  with  very  diminutive  Lobsters. 

9.  Cold  Fried  Lampreys. 

10.  Soup  of  Loochoo  Pork  Fat,  and  various  Vegetables. 

11.  Fish,  with  Salted  Plums  and  Vegetables.    (N.B.  Plums  not  unlike 
tobacco.) 

C  C 
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12.  Soup  of  Wild  Boar  and  Young  Bamboo. 

13.  Cold  Fowl  and  Pickled  Shoots  of  Bamboo. 

14.  Soup  of  Fish  and  Seaweed. 

15.  Cake  of  Fish,  Eggs,  and  Bice,  with  Green  Beans  and  Fungus. 

16.  Soup  of  White  Berries,  and  Sprats. 

17.  Small  Fried  Trout. 

18.  Soup  with  Acorns,  &c. 

19.  Baw  Cuttle-fish. 

20.  Soup  of  Fowl  and  Fruit. 

21.  Green  Ginger,  Fish  in  Batter,  Cucumber,  and  Bamboo. 

22.  Beche  du  Mer  in  batter. 

23.  Small  Bones  of  Chicken,  and  Unlaid  Eggs. 

24.  Soup  of  Fish  and  Roe,  with  Ginger  Leaves. 

25.  Soup  of  Cockles  (with  their  shells). 

26.  Baw  Benita,  Bice,  Apple  and  Chili  Leaves. 

27.  Soup  of  Vermicelli,  with  "  Soy  "  and  Bed  Berries. 

28.  Sweatmeats. 

29.  Seaweed  Jelly,  Preserved  Beans,  Bonbons. 

30.  A  Tray  with  Bice,  thick  Soup,  and  Pickles. 

31.  Another  Tray  containing  "  Daimio  Fish"  and  various  Soupcons. 

32.  A  third  Tray  with  Fish  "  Conglomerate ;  followed  by  Saki." 

33.  Hot  Water  in  the  Bice  Bowl  (as  an  appetiser). 

34.  Gelatine  Sweetmeat  (like   stewed  india-rubber),  a  Chestnut,  and 
Pickled  Tripe. 

35.  Bitter  Green  Tea. 

36.  Large  dish  of  Elaborate  Sweetmeats. 

37.  Bitter  Green  Tea  again. 

38.  Imitation  Peaches  made  of  Sugar,  Sweet  Jelly. 

39.  Bed  Berry  Syrup,  Slices  of  Turnip,  Salt,  &c. 

40.  Dried  Fish  (very  small)  with  thick  Soup,  and  hot  strong  Saki. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet,  or  rather,  we  ought 
to  say,  at  this  period  of  it, — for  it  was  only  at  the 
entreaty  of  the  Minister  that  we  were  allowed  to  rise 
when  this  much  had  been  gone  through, — we  again 
donned  our  martial  attire,  and  were  taken  out  to  see  a 
body  of  the  Prince's  soldiers  exercised. 

A  marquee  had  been  erected  by  the  side  of  their 
parade-ground,  and  under  the  shade  of  this  we  sat,  while 
about  a  hundred  of  his  men — looking  like  monkeys,  in 
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the  semi-Eiiropean  costume  they  had  adopted — went 
through  what  was  intended  to  represent  the  English 
system  of  drill,  which  they  were  now  learning.  They 
were  armed  with  short  Enfields ;  and  though  they 
appeared  considerably  bewildered  at  times,  and  evidently 
found  the  change  from  their  own  long  swords  to  their 
present  weapons  most  awkward  and  inconvenient,  we 
felt  bound  to  express  unqualified  approbation  at  their 
movements  and  high  state  of  discipline. 

Another  body  then  fired  shot  and  shell  from  field- 
pieces,  at  a  target  placed  some  distance  off  in  the  bay, 
and  made  some  really  capital  practice. 

This  finished  the  proceedings ;  and  bidding  adieu 
to  "His  Highness,"  his  father  (the  Prince  inherits  his 
title  by  marriage  with  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Daimio),  and  his  brothers,  all  of  whom  had  treated 
us  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  politeness,  we  returned 
on  board. 

The  next  morning  a  boat  came  off  to  the  ship,  bring- 
ing presents  to  those  who  had  dined  with  the  Prince.  To 
each  one  of  the  party  he  sent  his  "  visiting-card,"  and, 
as  a  token  of  friendship,  a  dried  fish,  pressed  flat  and  thin 
as  a  wafer,  and  tied  up  with  gold  and  silver  cord ;  also  the 
tray  of  sweetmeats  that  had  composed  the  first  item  of 
the  dinner  on  the  evening  before.  In  addition  to  these 
were  sent  rolls  of  silk,  embroidery,  porcelain,  &c,  &c. ; 
while  the  Minister  and  the  Admiral  received  magnificent 
gifts — such  as  handsome  screens,  exquisitely-finished 
swords,  and  suits  of  armour. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Prince  Satsuma's  Summer 
Palace,  we  certainly  ought  not  to  omit  mention  of  the 
lovely  gardens  and  grounds  that  surround  it. 

c  c  2 
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The  palace  itself  is  rather  an  ordinary-looking  build- 
ing, not  much  superior  to  other  Japanese  houses  of  the 
1  tetter  class.  A  picture  of  it  appeared  in  the  Illustrated 
London  News  shortly  after  the  visit  we  refer  to — and 
which  was  the  first  introduction  of  Europeans  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Prince,  whose  only  previous  acquaintance  with 
us  was  derived  from  the  occasion  on  which  our  China 
squadron,  after  an  absurd  attempt  to  reduce  strong  and 
well-defended  forts  during  the  raging  violence  of  a 
typhoon,  obtained  no  more  satisfaction  for  the  cruel 
murder  of  an  English  merchant,  than  the  very  doubtful 
glory  of  carrying  off  their  own  brave  dead,  and  with  the 
town  still  firing  on  them. 

Subjoined  is  a  copy  from  a  photograph  of  the 
"  Summer  Eesidence,"  taken  by  Captain  Lord  "Walter 
Kerr,  which  will,  we  think,  give  a  better  idea  of  it  than 
the  print  that  has  already  appeared. 

Besides  this  seat,  the  Prince  has,  like  all  other  power- 
ful Daimios,  a  strong  stone  castle,  with  stout  parapets 
and  a  broad  moat,  that  it  would  take  a  regular  siege  to 
subdue. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  building,  but  of  the  beautiful 
landscape  gardens,  that  we  were  about  to  speak — such 
gardens  as  you  read  of  in  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  or  see 
in  the  fairy  scenes  at  the  opera  ;  but  never,  at  any  rate 
in  England,  come  across  in  real  life. 

They  are  two  or  three  miles  in  extent,  a  perfect 
labyrinth  of  taste  and  beauty  ;  and  who  could  look  on 
these  glimpses  of  fairy-land,  and  deny  for  a  moment  that 
the  best  of  our  miniature  landscape  gardeners  are  gene- 
rations behind  the  great  masters  of  the  art  in  so-called 
barbarous  Japan  ? 
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An  almost  perpendicular  hill,  along  the  base  of  which 
they  lie,  affords  a  strikingly  beautiful  background,  with 
its  thick  bright  mantle  of  dwarf  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs — through  which  many  a  silvery  stream  glances 
out  at  times,  till  it  finally  leaps  forth  in  a  sparkling  jet 
to  the  gold  fish  in  the  pools  below,  and  thence  is  led  in 
a  number  of  miniature  torrents  and  cascades — to  form  its 
share  of  a  scene  that  might  give  the  roughest  nature  an 
excuse  for  a  feeling  of  poetry. 

During  our  short  stay  at  Kagosima,  we  spent  some 
hours  every  day  in  wandering  about  this  lovely  spot — 
at  each  turn  finding  some  fresh  beauty  to  admire,  some 
new  imitation  of  nature  to  wonder  at. 

The  town  of  Kagosima  itself  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
favourable  specimen  of  its  kind  in  Japan. 

On  landing,  the  first  day  after  arrival,  we  were  con- 
ducted through  the  greater  part  of  it,  along  streets, 
many  of  which  are  as  broad  and  well-kept  as  Eegent 
Street  itself,  and  over  fine  stone  bridges  crossing  the 
various  canals  and  streams.  On  either  side  of  most  of 
the  streets  are  trees  growing,  and  rows  of  them  are 
also  planted  along  the  edges  of  all  the  water-courses. 
Each  house  stands  out  separate  from  its  neighbour ; 
and  almost  every  one  of  them  has  its  own  little  garden, 
with  the  invariable  miniature  pond  for  gold  fish,  model 
bridge,  and  tiny  representation  of  natural  scenery. 

It  was  very  curious  to  watch  the  intense  deference 
paid  by  the  Prince's  subjects  to  their  sovereign;  for 
such,  in  their  notions  of  feudal  rights,  was  he  to  them, 
and  they  recognised  no  other — being  willing  to  uphold 
him  even  against  the  Supreme  Majesty  of  the  Tycoon ;  a 
test  that  their  fidelity  has  actually  undergone  during 
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the  last  few  months.  As  he  passed  through  the  crowds 
assembled  to  gaze  on  the  foreigners, — or,  indeed,  as  soon 
as  he  was  caught  sight  of  by  the  multitude, — every 
forehead  was  bent  reverently  to  the  ground,  and  the  sea 
of  heads  rose  and  fell,  marking  his  presence  by  a  great 
wave  that  moved  along  with  him. 

Such  homage,  however,  is  not  alone  the  effect  of 
courtesy,  for  compulsion  takes  its  part  in  the  feeling. 
So  tenacious  are  the  great  nobles  of  the  land  of  their 
dignity,  and  so  exacting  of  the  respect  due  to  it,  that 
when  a  Daimio  is  travelling  with  his  train,  no 
person  is  allowed  to  meet  or  pass,  but  must  draw  up 
on  one  side  till  the  procession  has  gone  by ;  no  one  may 
remain  on  horseback,  but  must  dismount ;  and  should 
any  persons  cross  the  road  immediately  in  front,  or  in  any 
way  obstruct  the  path,  they  may  be  cut  down  at  once, 
without  regard  to  sex  or  age.  An  example  of  this 
occurred  at  Nagasaki  very  shortly  previous  to  the  period 
of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking;  when  a  little  girl, 
running  across  the  road  before  the  train  of  a  prince  who 
chanced  to  be  passing,  was  mercilessly  hewn  down  by 
the  leading  swordsman. 

Fearful  weapons  are  those  two-handed  swords  !  Very 
long  and  heavy,  keen  and  finely-tempered  as  a  razor, 
no  wonder  that  a  single  blow  will  almost  cut  a  man  in 
two.  Most  expert,  too,  are  the  Japanese  in  using  them, 
the  result  of  long  practice  at  sword-play  with  the  thick 
bamboo  staves  they  use  for  the  purpose.  The  swords 
themselves  they  never  unsheathe  except  in  private  ;  and 
it  is  looked  upon  as  a  dishonourable  act  to  return  a 
sword,  once  drawn,  without  blooding  it. 

Their  favourite  and  most  telling  cut  is  delivered  iu 
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the  very  act  of  drawing  ;  and  thus,  immediately  you  see 
a  man  lay  his  hand  on  his  sword,  you  had  best  bring  out 
your  revolver  at  once — or,  in  certain  cases,  are  even 
justified  in  shooting  him. 

Pushing  the  long  handle  forward,  and  seizing  the 
wooden  scabbard  with  the  left  hand,  the  blade  is  shot 
forth  with  wondrous  rapidity,  outwards  and  upwards ; 
the  weight  and  velocity  alone  being  sufficient  to  lay 
open  an  antagonist  from  belt  to  shoulder. 

Here  let  us  remark,  in  passing,  that  for  preserving  a 
sword — whether  from  wear,  weather,  or  climate — and 
maintaining  its  original  edge  and  temper,  the  only 
scabbard  that  avails  is  undoubtedly  a  wooden  one.  They 
are  light  and  convenient,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  stand 
any  work  to  which  they  are  liable  to  be  exposed — 
though  true,  with  reference  to  those  the  far-seeing 
authorities  enforce  upon  us,  they  are  neither  so  well 
calculated  to  invite  damp  and  rust  as  the  old  leather 
ones,  nor  have  they  such  a  martial  clatter,  or  aptitude 
for  rounding  off  point  and  edges,  as  our  present  steel 
rattletraps. 

The  small  sword,  too,  which  is  worn  by  all  above  a 
certain  rank,  might  prove  very  useful — or  disagreeable, 
as  the  case  might  be — at  close  quarters.  But  it  is  not 
so  much  as  a  fighting  sword  that  our  ideas  are  con- 
nected with  it,  but  rather  as  the  instrument  for  carrying 
out  the  act  of  Harakiri. 

This  extraordinary  custom — if  custom  it  can  be  called 
— is  confined  exclusively  to  the  Japanese ;  and,  revolting 
as  it  may  appear  in  itself,  there  is  much  that  is  heroic, 
or  even  romantic,  about  it. 

Every  writer  on  Japan  has  described  it ;  but  as  some 
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people  may  possibly  glance  over  this,  who,  from  lack  of 
time  or  inclination,  trouble  themselves  but  little  about 
"  manners  and  customs  "  of  foreign  lands,  we,  too,  will 
follow  suit,  and  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject. 

First,  to  explain  the  name — Haraldri  (hara,  the  belly, 
and  Mri,  to  cut)  means  simply  and  literally  cutting  open 
the  bellt/;  life  being  extinguished  by  the  second  self- 
operation  of  plunging  the  short  sword  into  the  throat. 

There  are  many  circumstances  under  which  haraldri 
may  be  committed,  though  it  must  not  for  a  moment  be 
placed  in  the  same  scale  as  suicide  among  other  nations. 
Causes  that  would  bring  about  the  former  a  dozen  times 
over,  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  drive  a  native  of 
any  other  country  to  self-destruction ;  inasmuch  as 
harakiri,  instead  of  carrying  with  it  the  disgrace  to 
memory  and  kindred  consequent  on  suicide,  is  looked 
upon  rather  as  the  brave  act  of  a  devoted  man. 

Disappointment,  pecuniary  loss,  dishonour,  or  even  an 
insult,  have  all  frequently  brought  it  about ;  and  in  the 
last-named  case,  he  who  cast  the  insult  is  bound,  by  the 
laws  of  honour,  to  follow  the  example,  and  immolate 
himself  in  the  same  manner. 

We  might  quote  numberless  instances  that  occurred 
during  our  service  in  Japan ;  e.g.  :  But  the  other  da}^, 
immediately  on  the  declaration  by  the  Tycoon  of  his 
determination  to  abdicate,  rather  than  attempt  to  main- 
tain his  position,  in  defiance  of  the  Mikado  and  his 
confederacy  of  the  Daimios  of  the  South,  his  prime 
minister,  considering  the  resolution  disgraceful  both  to 
the  sovereign  and  his  adherents,  preferred  death  to 
dishonour,  and  at  once  committed  harakiri. 

Again,  we  remember  a  case  at  Nagasaki  of  quite  a 
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different  character.  A  yakonin,  in  some  money  trans- 
action with  a  European  merchant  at  that  place,  was 
detected  in  substituting  bricks  for  the  square  shapes 
in  which  ichiboos  are  done  up,  a  hun- 
dred in  a  block.  When  discovered,  he 
attempted  to  cut  down  the  Englishman ; 


&rf 


« 

..  .  H  ..- 

but   failing   in   that,    rushed    out    and    i»1T»*.  aTTW 

disembowelled  himself.  Facsimile  of  an  Ichiboo. 

At  times  harakiri  is  a  privilege,  and,  as  such,  only 
accorded  to  men  of  rank.  Thus,  a  high  official  who  has 
incurred  disgrace  is  usually  commanded  to  perform 
the  harakiri,  in  place  of  suffering  capital  punishment. 
The  advantage  of  the  alternative  is,  that  instead  of  the 
unfortunate  man's  family  being  degraded,  and  his  goods 
forfeited,  as  in  the  case  of  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  his  relatives  rather  gain  caste  by  his  fate. 

The  act  of  harakiri  is  wonderfully  represented  on  the 
stage.  It  is  quite  a  part  of  their  juggling  performances ; 
for  even  when  very  close  in  front  of  the  actor,  you 
could  almost  swear  that  it  was  really  gone  through. 
The  smooth  flesh  surface  severed  by  the  keen  blade,  the 
burst  of  blood,  and  the  gushing,  quivering  bowels, — 
nothing  is  wanted  to  make  up  the  lifelike  scene, — and 
you  turn  from  it  with  a  shudder,  unable  to  persuade 
yourself  that  it  is  not  real. 

The  Japanese  are  great  actors,  and  a  visit  to  one  of 
their  theatres  is  well  worth  the  trouble.  They  excel  in 
imitating  the  various  passions  ;  though  they  occasionally 
carry  their  representations  of  nature  into  such  minute 
details,  and  leave  so  little  to  the  imagination,  that  even 
Madame  Schneider,  could  she  witness  them,  would  have 
to  confess  herself  fairly  outdone. 


CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

ALL   AT    SEA. 

We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  difficulties  of 
writing  on  board  a  crowded  ship  ;  but  we  really  cannot 
help  harping  on  the  subject. 

It  is  a  relief  to  pour  out  our  griefs  through  our  pen, 
and  we  will  do  so,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  tedious 
by  many,  in  the  hopes  of  being  condoled  with  by  a  few. 

Bear  with  us,  kind  reader ;  we  know  that  we  our- 
selves possess  not  an  over-patient  spirit,  yet  we  have 
listened  sometimes  for  hours  to  a  friend  droning  into 
our  ear  trifles  which  he  magnifies  into  troubles,  and 
even  as  we  have  listened  to  him,  have  in  our  hearts 
bewailed  the  morbid  delight  he  takes  in  recounting  and 
dwelling  on  them ;  but  we  have,  notwithstanding,  kept 
up  an  outward  semblance  of  sympathy,  preserved  a  con- 
cerned countenance,  and  have  borne  with  him. 

Let  us  at  once  plunge  into  our  grief;  but  first  let  us 
tell  you  that  this  chapter  was  to  have  been  on  quite  a 
different  and  more  interesting  subject  than  the  one  we 
feel  ourselves  driven  into,  by  circumstances  which 
beset  us  and  distract  our  attention  from  everything  but 
themselves. 

We  ask  you,  have  you  not,  when  writing  a  particular 
letter,  or  perhaps  attempting  a  scrap  of  poetry, — doing 
anything,  in  fact,  which  demands  your  entire  attention, 
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— in  the  bosom  of  your  family,  have  you  not  glared 
fiercely  at  the  brother  who  whistled  a  note,  or  the  sister 
who  hummed  a  snatch  of  an  air,  or  the  innocent  who 
prattled?  and  have  you  not  positively  hated,  for  the 
moment,  the  individual  who  sneezed — as  you  thought 
unnecessarily  loudly — and  then  gave  a  yawn  of  relief 
afterwards  ? 

Have  you  not  cursed  that  most  uninteresting  campaign, 
as  given  with  all  its  particulars  by  your  great  uncle  ? 
and  have  not  your  feelings  been  so  worked  upon  by  this 
last  interruption,  that  you  have  for  a  moment  almost 
wished  that  the  venerable  warrior  had  been  included  in 
the  list  of  killed  ? 

Has  not  some  old  maiden  aunt,  on  these  occasions, 
awoke  your  indignation  by  some  trick  or  habit, — harm- 
less in  itself, — such  as  a  click  with  the  jaw,  or  a 
clearing  of  the  throat  at  intervals  ?  and  have  you  not 
allowed  this  indignation  to  get  so  far  the  better  of 
you  that  you  have  muttered  something  which,  had 
she  heard,  might  have  seriously  affected  your  after 
welfare  ? 

And  has  not  there  been  an  odd  kind  of  fascination, 
too,  about  this  .same  click,  or  whatever  other  guileless 
trick  it  may  have  been  ? 

Have  you  not  timed  it,  and  waited  for  it,  and  counted 
upon  its  falling  due,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  thoughts'? 
And  if  it  has  been  a  few  seconds  late — oh,  dear ! — has 
it  not  fidgeted  you  ?  And  even  when  it  does  come — 
click,  or  ahem  ! — there  has  been  no  relief ;  for  the  next 
is  watched  and  waited  for  in  the  same  way. 

Aha  !  we  feel  we  are  working  you  up  into  a  proper 
frame  of  mind  to  make  you  appreciate  fully  our  suffer- 
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mgs.     And  what — what,  we  ask,  are  these  little  annoy- 
ances of  yours  compared  with  ours  ? 

You  have  the  remedy  in  your  own  hands.  You  can 
snatch  up  the  manuscript  or  the  letter,  rush  to  your  own 
room,  and  bolt  yourself  in. 

We  cannot — we  know  of  no  place  where  we  could 
retire  to  for  quiet,  except  one  of  the  empty  coal-bunks, 
and  we  could  not  see  there. 

With  us,  the  whistling  boy,  the  humming  girl,  the 
veteran  and  his  campaign,  are  multiplied  tenfold.  The 
prattling  innocent  is  also  fully  represented. 

The  maiden  aunt, — well,  we  will  let  you  have  her, — 
we  will  throw  her  in ;  but  then  we  have  a  piano  at  the 
end  of  the  saloon,  and  we  boast  of  several  very  talented 
and  persevering  performers  with  one  finger,  who  find 
time  hang  heavily  on  their  hands.  This  last  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  in  itself  enough  to  awaken  the  compassion 
of  the  most  unfeeling. 

But  this  is  not  all — no,  nor  a  half,  nor  a  quarter. 
Aha  !  we  are  beginning  now — such  is  the  state  of  mind 
we  are  reduced  to — to  glory  in  our  misery,  and  we 
repeat  that  what  we  have  enumerated  is  not  half  nor  a 
quarter  of  our  miseries. 

Is  there  not  the  incessant  rattle  of  the  dice  at  back- 
gammon, and  the  uproarious  mirth  of  the  individual 
who  says,  "Deuce  quatre  will  just  suit  him,"  and  then 
throws  it  ? 

Oh,  how  his  laugh  distracts  us  ! 

But  to  give  you  a  better  idea  of  what  we  have  to 
endure,  we  will  recount  this  morning's  bitter  experiences. 

At  half-past  ten  we  sit  down  to  our  work  at  the 
quietest  end  of  one  of  the  saloon  tables. 
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Sprawling  about  in  all  attitudes,  some  attempting  to 
read,  some  to  write,  others  to  paint,  are  ten  or  twelve 
officers,  naval  and  military. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  table  at  which  we  are  sitting 
are  five  or  six  ladies  crocheting,  tatting,  and  engaged 
in  such  feminine  occupations. 

Poor  things !  even  in  the  midst  of  our  own  misery, 
we  have  a  corner  of  our  heart  which  aches  for  them. 

Cut  off  from  all  true  enjoyment !  No  tea  and 
scandal !  ISTo  new  bonnets  on  Sundays  !  They  have 
been  long  enough  at  sea  to  know  each  other's  wardrobes 
thoroughly !  No  milliners'  shops  at  which  to  run  up 
bills !  Enough !  Let  us  draw  the  veil !  we  will  not 
harrow  the  feelings  of  our  fair  readers  by  further  con- 
templation of  such  real  misery. 

At  the  end  of  the  other  table  there  is  a  group  of  five 
or  six  heroes,  of  either  service,  chatting,  laughing,  and 
making  jokes  of  so  purely  local  a  character  that  an  out- 
sider would  pronounce  their  conversation  mere  jargon — 
though,  alas  !  we  understand  it  but  too  well. 

However,  we  brace  ourselves  up,  and  start  with  our 
work.  Just  as  we  are  getting  into  the  swing,  we  feel 
ourselves  gradually  but  irresistibly  becoming  interested 
in  a  discussion  which  is  going  on  amongst  the  group, 
as  to  whether  the  sun  is  over  the  yard-arm  or  not.  At 
last  it  is  agreed  nem.  con.  that  it  is,  and  they  proceed 
immediately  to  "  cut "  for  bitter  beer  all  round. 

A  popular  naval  officer,  known  nearly  throughout  the 
service  as  "The  Cheerful  One,"  presides  at  this  matu- 
tinal meeting;  and  during  the  process  of  "cutting,"  any 
member  making  a  remark  irrelevant  to  the  business  on 
hand  is  severely  called  to  order  by  him,  and  is  informed 
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that  "  business  is  business  :  "  should  the  offender  make 
any  rejoinder,  the  Cheerful  One  gets  out  of  all  further 
discussion  by  saying  decisively,  "  That's  not  the  ques- 
tion ! "  and  then  at  once  proceeds  to  carry  on  his 
duties. 

We  may  be  writing  in  an  unknown  tongue  to  some, 
when  we  use  the  technical  terms,  "  Sun  over  the  yard- 
arm  "  and  u  cutting."  The  former  is  an  expression 
which  means  simply,  that  the  sun  has  arrived  at  that 
particular  point  in  his  course  when  the  nautical,  or 
temporarily  nautical,  individual  can  with  propriety  com- 
mence to  imbibe  intoxicating  liquors. 

Should  one  begin  before  this,  he  is  looked  upon  as  lost 
to  all  sense  of  decency. 

There  is  no  objection,  though,  in  this  code,  to  his 
making  up  for  lost  time  in  season,  which  is  usually 
done. 

There  is  never  any  "tossing" — except  in  that  sense 
of  the  word  which  leads  to  the  utter  misery  of  sea-sick- 
ness (how  we  wish  we  could  with  truth  have  omitted 
this  reservation !) — on  board  ship,  owing  perhaps  to  a 
general  absence  of  coin. 

You  always  "cut."  There  are  two  at  it  now.  A. 
holds  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  says,  "Two,  two  right," — 
that  is,  the  second  letter  of  the  second  line  on  the  right- 
hand  page.  15.  says,  "  Two,  two  left."  The  book  is 
opened  at  random,  and  they  looked  anxiously  at  the 
open  page.  A.'s  letter  is  a  c,  B.'s  an  n ;  A.  is  conse- 
quently the  winner,  and  gives  a  roar  of  laughter  because 
he  is  glad.  B.  does  the  same  because  he  is  sorry,  and 
does  not  want  to  show  it. 

Oh,  their  combined  roar,  how  it  grates  on  our  ears ! 
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Now  this  cutting  is  in  itself  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ance ;  it  goes  on  nearly  all  day  long.  There  are 
some  men  who  have  been  at  sea  nearly  all  their  lives, 
who  look  upon  a  book  solely  as  an  article  for  "  cut- 
ting "  with.  Even  the  services  of  this  manuscript 
— bitter  desecration  ! — have  been  solicited  for  cutting ; 
and  when  we  have  explained  that  it  is  not  adapted  for 
that  purpose,  we  have  been  asked  in  an  injured  tone, 
"Then  what  the  devil's  the  good  of  it?" 

That  last  roar  of  laughter  from  A.  and  B.  has  com- 
pletely broken  our  train  of  thought ;  and  as  we  look  up 
from  our  task  for  inspiration,  our  gaze  is  met  imme- 
diately by  numerous  imitations  of  the  conventional 
literary  bore.  Even  the  ladies  conspire  against  us,  and, 
assuming  an  attitude  of  deep  thought,  some  of  them 
place  their  crochet-needles  to  their  foreheads  as  though 
they  were  pens,  and  look  musingly  up  at  the  skylight. 
The  male  perpetrators  of  this  joke  we  treat  with  scorn- 
ful indifference  ;  but  the  ladies  we  smile  upon,  somewhat 
in  the  manner,  though,  that  we  smile  when  we  are 
bidden  by  the  photographer  to  look  pleasantly  at  the 
handle  of  a  door  or  a  chalk-mark  upon  the  wall. 

This  little  joke  never  seems  to  lose  its  point.  It  is 
always  going  on ;  they  never  get  tired  of  it. 

Well,  we  "buckle  to"  once  more,  and  have  just 
finished  what  we  consider  a  rather  well-rounded  sen- 
tence. We  read  it  over  to  ourselves,  and  we  suppose 
that  in  so  doing  must  have  unconsciously  allowed  an 
appreciative  smile  to  light  up  our  intellectual  features, 
for,  all  of  a  sudden,  we  are  startled  out  of  our  senses  by 
a  yell  of  "  Holloa  !  what's  the  joke  ?  " 

A  chorus  of  "Yes;  don't  keep  it  all  to  yourself!" 
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"Lot's  have  it!"  "Out  with  it!"  &c,  &c,  is  taken 
up  by  about  half-a-dozen. 

On  the  first  author  of  this  new  infliction — a  young 
midshipman  with  a  sextant  under  his  arm — we  bestow  a 
withering  glance  ;  but  it  docs  not  seem  to  blight  his 
young  existence;  in  fact,  he  becomes  emboldened,  and 
continues :  "  Sorry  I  can't  wait,  old  fellow,  to  correct 
your  spelling,  or  stick  in  the  stops  for  you,  as  I've  got 
to  go  and  shoot  the  sun."  That  is  his  easy  way  of  say- 
ing he  is  going  to  take  an  observation. 

Horrid  boy !  We  fervently  hope  his  angles  will 
be  all  wrong,  and  that  he  will  catch  it  from  the 
master,  or  rather,  navigating  lieutenant,  as  he  is  now 
called. 

Then  there  are  a  class  of  men  who  come  up  perpetually 
and  ask — "  I  say,  old  fella,  what's  it  all  about?  Is  there 
anything  in  it  about  me  V 

As  a  rule  we  can  answer  this  question  with  a  decided 
negative,  as  it  is  generally  asked  by  individuals  who 
are  not  honoured  by  mention  in  these  pages. 

The  above  class  have  been  very  persistent  in  their 
inquiries  this  morning. 

We  are  a  little  cooler  now,  and  hope  we  have  not 
made  enemies  of  any  of  them. 

Another  objectionable  creature  we  have  to  contend 
against  is  the  funny  man,  who  winks  all  round  to  attract 
attention,  and  then  commences  a  series  of  feeble  remarks. 
Tin  lev  ordinary  circumstances,  we  think  we  could  beat 
this  adversary  off  very  easily ;  but  now  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent :  the  audience  will  see  the  points  of  his  remarks, 
and  not  of  ours ;  for  every  man's  hand  is  against  us, 
and  they  make  common  cause  to  harass  us  as  much  as 
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possible.     At  last  they  leave  us;  but  there  is  still  a 
worse  trial  in  store. 

All  these  annoyances  have  we  endured  this  morning, 
which  is  only  a  sample  of  every  other. 

With  our  eyes  fixed  on  a  skylight  above  us,  we  are 
ransacking  our  brain  for  a  bright  thought,  and  are  just 
on  the  point  of  grasping  something  good,  when  a  little 
girl,  aged  four,  suddenly  makes  her  appearance  on  the 
scene,  armed  with  a  squirt,  which  she  points  menacingly 
at  each  in  turn.  We  are  all  in  white ;  there  are  no 
laundresses  on  board ;  and  the  charge  for  her  dreaded 
weapon  has  probably  been  obtained  from  the  dirtiest 
bucket  on  deck. 

The  little  creature  feels  herself  mistress  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  a  confident  smile  lights  up  the  tiny  face,  as 
she  stands  defiantly,  ready  to  play  upon  the  first  person 
who  attempts  to  interfere  with  her. 

Numerous  bribes,  in  the  shape  of  sweetmeats,  are 
offered  on  all  sides ;  but  a  shake  of  the  head  is  her  only 
response.  Cunning  little  atom,  she  knows  that  we  are 
about  two  thousand  miles  away  from  the  nearest  pastry- 
cook's shop. 

At  last,  her  gaze  rests  upon  us,  and  we  fancy  we  read 
in  the  roguish  twinkle  of  her  eye  a  determination  to 
make  us  the  victim.  Hastily  we  gather  up  our  precious 
manuscript,  clasp  it  fondly  to  our  bosom,  and  confusedly 
pledge  ourselves  to  a  fabulous  supply  of  sugar-plums. 
She  is  not  to  be  conciliated.  Now  she  advances  a 
step  or  two,  with  the  horrid  squirt  presented  point 
blank  at  us ;  but,  like  a  cat  playing  with  a  mouse,  she 
keeps  us  in  suspense.  Any  attempt  at  retreat  on  our 
part  would  at  once,  we  know,  be  the  signal  for  the  dis- 
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-listing  engine  to  be  discharged,  and  we  remain  spell- 
bound. 

Deliverance  is  at  band,  though !  Her  nurse  is  quietly 
and  dexterously  executing  a  flank  manoeuvre.  With 
breathless  interest  we  watch  the  movement,  and  all 
assist  to  rivet  the  little  imp's  attention  while  she  is  being 
taken  in  rear. 

Saved !  Like  an  eagle  pouncing  upon  its  pre}',  the 
nurse  swoops  down  upon  her,  snatches  her  off  the  floor, 
and  hurries  away  with  her. 

A  shriek ;  two  little  red  legs  kicking  in  the  air ; 
the  squirt  goes  off  harmlessly ;  and  we  sink  faintly  into 
our  seat. 

In  a  second  she  is  a  prisoner  in  one  of  the  cabins,  to 
which  all  the  ladies  at  once  flock;  and  the  sounds  of 
yells  and  sobs,  mingled  with  "Did  'umses"  and  "poo 
itty  sings,"  which  proceed  from  it  for  the  next  half-hour, 
reduce  us  to  such  a  state  of  utter  imbecility,  that  for 
the  whole  of  that  time  not  one  word  is  added  to  this 
great  work,  but  we  sit  glaring  vacantly  at  nothing,  until 
we  find  ourselves  gently  joining  in  the  idiotic  chorus  of 
"  Did  'urns,"  &c. 

We  awake  from  the  infatuation  with  a  start,  and 
tremble  for  the  state  of  our  intellect. 

After  a  time,  the  mighty  brain  reasserts  itself,  we  set 
to  work  again,  and  nothing  of  any  consequence  occurs 
for  the  rest  of  the  morning,  except  a  matinee  musicale 
held  by  the  one-fingered  performers,  a  perpetual  laying 
of  cloths — a  ceremony  necessitating  a  sweeping  away  of 
all  our  materials — and  the  upsetting  of  a  bottle  of  Bass's 
pale  ale  down  our  back. 

The  evening  brings  with  it  no  change  except  for  the 
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worse.  The  funny  men  are  more  obtrusive,  general 
conversation  louder,  the  backgammon  players  more  de- 
monstrative over  their  throws,  and,  in  short,  every- 
thing partakes  of  a  slightly  postprandial  nature. 

There  !  we  have  done.  We  shall  inflict  you  no  longer 
with  our  grievances ;  but  thanking  you  for  your  sym- 
pathy,— for  you  must  feel  some, — we  dismiss  the  painful 
subject,  which  would  never  have  found  its  way  into  this 
book  had  we  felt  able  to  repress  our  feelings. 

We  feel  much  better  now,  thank  you  ! 


DD  2 


CHAPTEE  XXIY. 


THE    QUEEN'S   BIRTHDAY. 


"What  a  fascinating  pleasure  there  is  in  talking  over 
11  Old  Times  !" — a  pleasure  not  peculiar  to  any  disposi- 
tion, tastes,  or  temperament,  but  shared  alike  by  every 
particle  of  that  varied  miscellany  which  forms  the  com- 
posite mass  called  Society. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  selfishness 
and  egotism  in  the  feeling ;  for,  fond  as  one  ever  is  of 
indulging  in  it  oneself,  one  does  not  always  care  about 
being  an  excluded  listener  to  recollections  in  which  one 
has  no  share ;  and  the  wittily-pointed  allusion  or  mirth- 
provoking  reference  often  falls  insipidly  on  one's  hereti- 
cal and  unheeding  ears.  For  instance,  what  can  be  a 
greater  bore  than  to  be  compelled  to  feign  a  polite 
attention  to  a  couple  of  prosy  old  Indians,  vying  with 
each  other  in  recalling  stupid  things  that  are  supposed 
to  have  happened  at  "Kafooslabad  in  the  hot  season 
of  '28  ?  Let  me  see,  was  it  '28  ?  Yes,  I  think  it  was. 
No,  it  was  '27  !  You  know  when  I  mean  ?  I'm  almost 
sure  it  was  '27.  However,  never  mind,  I  shall  remember 
by-and-by !" 

Nor  does  the  supposed  truism  of  in  vino  Veritas  apply 
here ;  for  it  is  an  invariable  rule  that  the  marvellous 
improbability    of    these   memories    increases    in   direct 
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ratio  with  the  number  of  times  the  bottle  has  been 
round. 

On  the  other  hand,  have  we  not  often  gained  both 
amusement  and  instruction,  as,  silently  sipping  our  wine, 
we  have  leant  back  in  rapt  attention  to  two  or  three 
of  our  elders — such  men  as  we  have  ever  borne  in  mind 
as  models  for  our  humble  imitation, — and  from  each 
story  deduced  its  moral  for  our  own  use  ? 

As  they  speak  of  the  days  of  Osbaldeston  and  Meynell 
Ingram,  or  of  the  time  when  Sir  Eichard  first  took  the 
Quorn,  or  Tom  Smith  the  Pytchley,  before  the  country 
was  cut  up  by  railways,  and  "when  men  rode  to  hunt, 
not  hunted  to  ride;" — as  they  grow  eloquent  over  the 
respective  merits  of  the  Beaufort  Justice  and  the  Yar- 
borough  Ranter,  or  the  performances  of  some  of  the 
leading  favourites  of  the  pack  they  saw  most  of  in  the 
field  (for  in  those  days  it  would  appear  that  others 
besides  the  master,  the  huntsman,  and  his  whips,  took 
an  interest  in  the  working  of  the  hounds); — as  they  tell 
of  the  Waterloo  Run,  or  recall  the  well-known  match 
between  Clinker  and  Clasher ; — as  they  boast  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  their  day  being  superior  to  the  players ; — as 
they  call  up  a  thousand  reminiscences  of  the  "good  old 
days," — we  are  unconsciously  carried  away,  and  feel 
almost  inclined  to  envy  them  the  quiet  delight  of  look- 
ing back  on  the  companionship  of  such  men,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  such  scenes  as  these,  in  preference  to  our 
privilege  of  looking  forward  to  what  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  found  to  possess  its  interest  in  anticipation 
rather  than  reality.  And  while  under  the  influence  of 
this  feeling,  we  forget  to  resent — mentally,  of  course,  for 
may  we  never  be  so  irreverent  as  by  word  or  sign  to 
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hold  up  the  smallest  protestation  against  the  judgment 
of  these  ISTestors — the  unmerciful  way  in  which  our  own 
shortcomings  are  dealt  with. 

Very  prone  are  they  to  inveigh  against  the  failings  of 
the  present  and  the  rising  generation.  One  introduction 
of  modern  days  they  are  particularly  fond  of  condemning 
in  the  strongest  terms;  to  wit,  the  practice  of  battue- 
shooting.  "  Call  it  sport,  to  stand  (or  perhaps  sit  on  a 
camp-stool)  at  the  end  of  a  wood,  one  breech-loader  in 
your  hands,  a  servant  holding  another  close  beside  you 
ready  for  use,  and  a  lot  of  tame  barn-door  fowls  flopping 
out  by  scores  ? 

11 A  brace  of  breech-loaders,  too  !  !  Why,  I  remember 
the  time  when  it  was  thought  unsportsmanlike  to  use  a 
double-barrel ;  and  when  percussion  caps  first  appeared, 
they  were  objected  to  on  the  same  score !  Indeed,  my 
father  kept  to  his  single-barrelled  flint-lock  to  his  death; 
and  he  shot  a  good  many  birds  after  he  was  seventy ! 
There  were  some  first-rate  bags  made  in  these  days,  too, 
but  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  straight  shooting  !  Birds 
were  wild,  but  dogs  were  good;  no  walking  up  and 
potting  a  lot  of  late  squeakers  just  released  from  a  hen- 
coop !  We  were  particular  about  how  our  dogs  were 
bred ;  and  when  we  got  them,  we  trained  'em  carefully. 
Instead  of  the  incessant  piping,  screeching,  and  flogging 
that  goes  on  nowadays,  whenever  they  condescend  to 
make  use  of  dogs  at  all,  we  used  to  think  a  single 
whistle  and  a  wave  of  the  hand  quite  sufficient  to 
express,  and  obtain  obedience  to,  all  our  wishes.  Ah, 
things  were  very  different  forty  years  ago"  (this  last 
being  a  very  favourite  expression),  "when  you  and  I 
were  young  fellows!     Weren't  they,   John?     To  one 
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man  who  carried  a  gun  then,  there  are  at  least  a  score 
now.  Every  shopkeeper  shoots ;  and  if  your  birds  show 
their  beaks  outside  your  boundary  fence,  they  are 
nobbled  at  once.  Nay,  not  content  with  remaining  out- 
side your  preserves,  these  fellows  are  continually  sneak- 
ing in ;  if  caught,  on  the  pretence  of  picking  up  a 
wounded  bird ! 

"As  I  was  saying,  they  can't  do  anything  without 
noise.  Why,  they  scream  and  yell  as  much  now,  when 
a  fox  is  to  be  killed,  as  we  used  to  do  at  rat-hunting  ! 
Instead  of  letting  the  hounds  work,  and  giving  them 
time  to  find  things  out  for  themselves,  they  are  all  for 
getting  forward  to  holloas,  and  casting  ahead  at  the 
slightest  difficulty.  I  wonder  they  don't  do  away  with 
fox-covers  altogether,  and  keep  a  few  couple  of  drag- 
hounds  !  They  could  then  have  the  scent  as  strong,  and 
the  line  as  straight,  as  they  chose.  We  used  to  enjoy 
hunting  a  fox,  not  mobbing  him  ! 

"Moreover,  what  is  the  country  like  now?  Yes,  go 
on  a  little  longer !  Plough  your  grass,  put  up  your 
wire  fences,  and  very  soon  Ackerman's  prints  will  be  all 
that  is  left  of  fox-hunting  ! 

"The  bottle  lies  with  you,  John;  help  yourself,  and 
pass  it  on.  Hold  that  up  to  the  light,  and  look  at  its 
colour !  That  wine  is  five-and-thirty  years  old !  I 
should  like  to  know  where  you  can  get  anything  like 
it  now !  Thank  goodness,  I  have  got  another  pipe 
of  it  in  my  cellar !  Now,  there,  again,  things  are  not 
as  they  used  to  be !  You  don't  see  men  take  their 
bottle  of  good  old  port  before  leaving  the  table ;  but 
when  some  bad,  washy  claret  has  been  sent  round  a 
couple  of  times,  they  adjourn  to  loll  about  the  drawing- 
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room,  where  they  expect  the  ladies  to  admire  and  amuse 
them,  instead  of  their  paying  the  sex  all  the  attention  we 
were  taught  to — and  it  is  a  had  sign  when  it  comes  to 
that !  I  think  we  can  manage  one  more  bottle  of  the 
'34,  eh?  Bring  your  chair  nearer  the  fire,  and  I  will 
tell  you  how  we  at  last  accounted  for  that  old  customer 
who  gave  us  the  slip  four  different  times  from  Win- 
nick  Warren.  It  will  do  that  youngster  good,  too,  to 
hear  how  we  managed  things  in  those  days"  (the 
presence  of  the  said  youngster  having,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  harangue,  been  completely 
ignored) 

Such  a  song  as  this  you  have  all,  no  doubt,  ofttimes 
heard  sung;  and  though  these  laudatores  temporis  acti 
are  anything  but  complimentary  in  their  reflections  on 
the  degeneracy  of  the  age, — and  unpleasant  truths  are 
apt  to  hit  hard, — we  are  willing  to  submit  to  what  is 
disagreeable  in  the  taste  of  the  medicine,  in  the  know- 
ledge that  it  is  good  for  us. 

Drawing  out  and  dwelling  upon  incidents  and  associa- 
tions that  have  long  lain  fallow  in  one's  mind,  is  almost 
like  living  the  time  over  again.  Indeed,  when  old 
friends  and  boon  companions  meet  together  after  a  long- 
separation,  and  unconsciously,  but  of  necessity,  fly  at 
once  to  the  subject  of  old  times — as  one  mutual  remem- 
brance succeeds,  is  excited  by,  and  in  turn  excites 
another — as  reference  to  events,  in  which  they  engaged 
in  common,  follows  reference — as  each  assists  the 
memory,  and  adds  some  forgotten  item  to  the  allusions 
of  the  other — as  insensibly  they  grow  eloquent  and 
excited  in  their  praises  of  bygone  scenes,  past  enjoy- 
ments, and  former  comrades, — it  would  seem  that  there 
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is  as  much,  if  not  more,  real  pleasure  in  thus  discussing 
the  days  that  are  past,  than  in  the  actual  experience  of 
them  at  the  time.  And  there  is  the  more  reason  in  this 
supposition,  inasmuch  as,  while  in  those  days  themselves 
sweets  and  sours  had  to  be  taken  alike,  as  they  hap- 
pened to  come,  the  only  recollections  that,  as  a  rule,  we 
evoke,  are  pleasing  ones. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  memories  of  our  life  at  Yoko- 
hama, and  which  has  often  since  been  the  subject  of 
conversation  and  laughter  among  us,  is  the  occasion  of 
the  forty- eighth  anniversary  of  Her  Majesty's  birthday, 
and  the  way  in  which  we  celebrated  it. 

Eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon — and  a  very  hot  fore- 
noon it  was — of  the  24th  May,  saw  the  Holy  Boys — as 
we  suppose  it  also  saw  every  other  corps  in  the  British 
service — assembled  on  parade  in  all  the  glory  and  dis- 
comfort of  tightly -buttoned  tunics  and  marvellously 
snowy  pipeclay. 

In  all  humility — and  certainly  without  a  hope  of  your 
being  able  to  solve  a  problem  which  has  ever  presented 
insurmountable  difficulties,  not  only  to  our  feeble  com- 
prehension, but  to  the  minds  of  many  more  gifted  and 
experienced  individuals — we  venture  to  ask  what  pos- 
sible object  can  be  answered  by,  or  even  what  end  can 
be  aimed  at  in,  enclosing  the  unhappy  soldier  on  this 
one  particular  day — and  in  climates  in  which,  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  white  linen  clothing  is  allowed  to  be 
the  only  suitable  dress — in  a  garment  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  keep  out  the  cold  of  an  Iceland  winter  ? 

Surely  our  gracious  Queen  would  be  just  as  well 
pleased,  and  our  loyalty  would  not  be  thereby  materially 
diminished,  if  her  humble  servants  were  permitted  to  do 
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honour  to  the  date  of  her  nativity  in  comparative  cool- 
ness and  comfort !  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  an 
innovation,  striking  though  it  does  at  the  root  of  mili- 
tary discipline  and  sacred  routine,  would  at  all  events 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  anniversary  a  more  agree- 
able one  to  many  a  faithful  vassal,  and  allow  more  room 
for  the  free  development  of  feelings  at  present  com- 
pressed within  too  narrow  limits.  It  is  true  that  we  in 
Japan  had  not  as  much  to  suffer  in  this  respect  as  many 
thousands  of  unfortunates  who  have  yearly  to  undergo 
this  ceremonial  rite;  but  the  remembrance  of  the  same 
ordeal  in  the  tropics  is  still  fresh  in  our  memory. 

Most  of  our  friends  were  there  "  in  full  fig ;"  and  in 
addition  to  the  Holy  Boys,  there  were  a  demi-battcry  of 
artillery  and  a  detachment  of  another  regiment. 

Bones  on  Pericles,  Mr.  Pop  on  Bouncer,  and  Podgy 
on  Bubbles,  were  attached  to  the  personal  staff  of  the 
Commandant  as  "  gallopers." 

Bones,  as  you  know,  could  ride  "above  a  bit,"  although 
his  seat  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  more  fitted  for  cross- 
country work  than  the  pomp  of  the  parade-ground  ;  and 
as  his  loose  trousers  gradually  worked  up  to  his  knees, 
showing  how  much  more  suited  they  were  to  breeches 
and  boots,  and  he  kept  banging  old  Pericles  down  the 
shoulder  with  his  sword,  he  looked  altogether  a  little  out 
of  his  element. 

Neither  did  the  other  two  appear  to  fall  naturally  into 
the  character  of  "  the  dashing  A.D.C."  Mr.  Pop  looked, 
as  he  felt,  extremely  nervous  as  to  how  Bouncer  was 
likely  to  behave ;  and  at  the  last  moment  decided  not  to 
allow  pride  to  render  him  indiscreet,  but  removed  the 
military   spurs   that   he   had  donned  for   the  occasion. 
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Podgy,  on  the  contrary,  though  also  much  disturbed  as 
to  the  probable  conduct  of  his  horse,  feared  not  that 
"  Wubbles  "  would  be  unpleasantly  restive,  but  that  he 
might  take  it  into  his  head,  as  he  often  did,  to  suspend 
work  altogether.  On  an  occasion  like  this,  such  a  contre- 
temps would  have  been  a  fearful  blow  to  his  feelings  ; 
for  was  he  not  got  up  totally  regardless  of  expense,  and 
looking  forward  to  appearing  in  the  most  favourable  light 
before  the  eyes  of  many  a  fair  lady  ?  Blessed  with  the 
advantages  of  great,  not  to  say  peculiar,  powers  of  elocu- 
tion, and  a  figure  that  grows  more  portly  and  magnificent 
every  day,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Podgy  should  be 
a  confirmed  lady-killer  ? — so  much  so,  as  on  one  occasion 
to  have  drawn  forth  from  an  old  and  experienced  man  of 
the  world  the  following  judgment,  delivered  in  a  loud 
tone  before  a  crowded  assembly :  "In  my  opinion, 
Podgy,  you  are  a  devil  of  a  fellow  !  " 

Captain  Puffles  was  also  there  in  gorgeous  array ;  but 
as  he  had  grown  somewhat  "larger  round  the  chest" 
than  when  he  left  home,  he  found,  after  immense  exer- 
tion, that  it  was  an  utter  impossibility  to  fasten  the  two 
lower  buttons  of  his  tunic,  and,  in  consequence,  a  becom- 
ing frill  of  white  shirt  showed  under  his  sword-belt. 
Notwithstanding  the  relief  thus  afforded,  the  poor  old 
gentleman's  face  looked  sadly  woe-begone.  The  usual 
fresh  colour  of  his  cheeks  was  now  deepened  into  an 
ominous  purple,  his  little  eyes  twinkled  prominently,  his 
neck  looked  pinched,  the  big  drops  rolled  off  his  forehead, 
and  his  whole  appearance  was  dangerously  apoplectic. 
As  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  beloved  pipe,  and 
took  a  last  soda  and  B.  to  fortify  himself  against  all  he 
had  to  go  through,  he  was  heard  to  murmur  sorrowfully, 
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"Oh,  'ow  I  'ate  this  'umbug  !" — and  if  the  stout  heart 
that  had  fought  iu  Burmah  and  Central  India  could  thus 
break  down,  how  well  might  we  youngsters  be  allowed 
a  growl  against  our  fate  ! 

At  11.45  a.m.  the  army  was  drawn  up  in  battle  array 
on  a  large  level  piece  of  ground  in  the  Settlement, 
hitherto  unoccupied,  and  going  by  the  name  of  "the 
Swamp." 

Field-pieces  and  rifles  were  loaded  with  blank  cartridge, 
and  with  open  ranks  the  troops  only  awaited  the  moment 
when  twelve  o'clock  should  strike,  to  give  Her  Majesty 
the  honours  customary  to  the  day. 

"  The  brigade  will  fire  a  feu  de  joie  !  " 

As  this  dread  warning  issued  from  the  lips  of  the 
Commandant,  Mr.  Pop  perceptibly  trembled,  and  was  seen 
to  clutch  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  while  his  pallid  face 
worked  in  terror-stricken  agitation. 

"Ready!     Present!!" 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  boom  from  the  first 
gun,  and  the  crack  from  the  first  rifle,  a  piteous  cry  was 
heard  to  escape  from  Mr.  Pop,  as,  dropping  his  reins  and 
casting  away  his  sword,  he  twined  his  legs  under  the 
girths  and  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  Bouncer,  who, 
with  startled  eye  and  tail  erect,  set  off  at  full  speed,  and 
carried  his  rider  along  the  whole  length  of  the  line. 
Each  report  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  their  flight,  wrung 
a  fresh  kick  from  Bouncer,  and  another  cry  of  anguish 
from  Mr.  Pop,  till  at  length,  overcome  by  terror  and 
exhaustion,  the  unfortunate  aspirant  to  staff  honours 
must  inevitably  have  fallen  to  the  earth,  had  not  some 
welcome  volunteers  from  the  crowd  arrested  his  mad 
career,  and  reinstated  him  in  his  saddle. 
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Nor  was  this  the  only  unforeseen  addition  to  the  initia- 
tion of  the  ceremonies ;  for  at  the  same  moment  as 
Bouncer  commenced  his  vagaries,  a  like  disposition 
appeared  to  seize  upon  Pericles,  and,  taking  the  bit 
between  his  teeth,  he  stiffened  his  neck,  threw  his  head 
into  the  air,  and  dashed  off.  The  more  Bones  pulled,  the 
higher  went  Pericles'  head,  till,  as  he  neared  the  line,  he 
presented  much  the  appearance,  and  produced  much  of 
the  effect,  of  an  elephant  charging  with  uplifted  trunk. 

Scattering  confusion  on  all  sides,  they  burst  through 
the  ranks,  upsetting  all  who  came  in  their  way,  and 
driving  Captain  Pufnes,  whose  company  they  had  thus 
ruthlessly  broken  up,  to  the  verge  of  despair.  The  effect 
of  this  feeling — added  to  the  intense  personal  fear  that 
possessed  him,  as  he  saw  Bones  bearing  directly  down 
upon  him  at  a  railway  pace — so  disorganised  him,  that, 
perfectly  unable  to  reform  his  men,  or  even  find  words 
strong  enough  to  express  his  indignation  against  the 
intruder,  he  could  only  flourish  his  sword  and  dance  up 
and  down  in  front  of  his  company,  his  fat  little  legs 
moving  with  unwonted  activity,  and  his  tongue  vituperat- 
ing in  English,  Welsh,  Hindustani,  Burmese,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  a  dozen  other  dialects — for  singularly 
inapt  as  is  Captain  Pufnes  at  learning  a  strange  language, 
he  can  pick  out,  and  with  wonderful  readiness  confide  to 
memory,  its  discursive  parts.  (Forgive  the  horrible  but 
bond  fide  unpremeditated  jeu  de  mot.) 

Pericles  carried  his  rider  half-way  back  to  Camp  before 
he  could  be  stopped;  when,  after  Bones  had  forcibly 
impressed  on  him  the  error  of  his  ways,  he  returned 
slowly  and  unwillingly  to  the  group  around  the  Com- 
mandant, which  had  just  been  joined  by  Mr.  Pop.     The 
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latter  had  lost  all  the  freshness  of  appearance  and  gran- 
deur of  carriage  which  had  characterised  him  when  he  first 
left  barracks ;  and,  in  place,  a  settled  melancholy  had  laid 
hold  on  him.  Lie  had  recovered  his  sword  and  regained 
his  seat ;  hut  nought  but  Time  could  give  him  back  his 
equanimity. 

Misfortunes  never  come  singly,  and  poor  Mr.  Pop 
was  destined  yet  again  to  figure  too  prominently  on  the 
scene. 

The  firing  was  by  this  time  over  ;  Bouncer  had  quieted 
down  to  his  normal  state  of  sloth;  and  Mr.  Pop,  con- 
gratulating himself  that  his  troubles  were  over,  gradually 
grew  more  composed  and  reassured,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly awakened  from  his  false  security  by  the  voice  of 
authority,  saying,  "Mr.  Pop,  be  good  enough  to  ride 
with  all  despatch,  and  bid  the  officer  commanding  the 
artillery  to  take  ground  to  his  right.  And  you,  Mr. 
Podgy,  take  an  order  to  the  left  battalion  to  throw  out 
the  flank  companies  in  skirmishing  order  ! " 

The  two  gallant  officers  addressed,  saluted  and  imme- 
diately set  about  making  a  start  on  their  separate 
missions — Mr.  Pop  determined,  by  increased  alacrity 
and  efficiency,  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  he  still  smarted 
under  ;  the  other,  in  the  justifiable  pride  and  conscious- 
ness of  superiority,  prepared  to  maintain,  or  perhaps 
strengthen,  his  position  by  his  readiness  and  soldier-like 
activity. 

To  get  Bouncer  under  weigh  was  always  a  task  requir- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  anxious  persuasion — never  coercion 
— on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pop,  necessitating  much  shrugging 
of  shoulders,  working  of  knees  and  elbows,  many  coaxing 
"  Come,  Bouncers,"  and  an  occasional  timid  touch  of  hand 
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or  heel.  Now,  however,  he  had  neither  Avhip  nor  spur 
to  assist  his  entreaties,  nor,  if  he  had,  is  it  at  all  probable 
he  would  have  dared  to  use  them,  after  the  signal  way 
in  which  Bouncer  had  that  day  asserted  his  superiority  ; 
and  as  the  latter  considered  that  he  had  already  done 
enough  for  honour  or  inclination,  he  steadily  refused  to 
move.  'Twas  of  no  avail  that  Mr.  Pop  jerked  at  the 
bridle,  wriggled  in  his  saddle,  and  implored  his  treacher- 
ous Eosinante  to  "  Get  up."  The  only  answer  Bouncer 
gave  was  by  gathering  up  his  back  ominously,  and  step- 
ping backwards  towards  the  rest  of  the  Staff. 

This  movement  brought  him  in  contact  with  Bubbles 
— whom  Podgy  had  at  last,  after  much  exertion,  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  to  leave  the  company — and  excited 
that  worthy  animal's  ire  to  such  an  extent,  that,  laying 
his  long  lop  ears  back  viciously,  he  gave  vent  to  a  savage 
scream,  and  commenced  letting  out  with  all  Iris  might 
at  the  impertinent  aggressor. 

Bouncer  defended  himself  gallantly,  and  a  determined 
fight  ensued — the  two  ponies,  stern  to  stern,  squealing, 
kicking,  and  pushing  furiously,  while  their  riders  strove 
desperately  to  keep  their  legs  out  of  the  way,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  maintain  their  seats.  "Worse  than  all,  in 
their  twisting  and  turning,  the  combatants  gradually 
approached  the  Commander-in-Chief;  and  Flying  Isaac, 
scenting  the  battle  from  afar,  naturally  obeyed  the  first 
impulse  of  a  generous  charger,  and  rushed  in  to  join  it. 

Assuredly  such  a  triangular  duel  has  not  been  wit- 
nessed since  the  one  described  by  Captain  Marryat ;  and 
if  another  point  of  resemblance  were  wanted,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  position  of  the  only  wound  received ;  for 
Plying  Isaac,  dashing  in,  with  commendable  impartiality 
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seized  upon  the  nearest  object  that  presented  itself — 
which  happened  to  be  Mr.  Pop's  overalls — and,  for- 
tunately, just  missing  the  skinny  frame  within,  tore  the 
part  bodily  away  from  the  rest  of  the  garment. 

"With,  the  assistance  of  orderlies,  buglers,  &c,  the  com- 
batants were  at  length  parted;  and  the  Chief  wisely 
dismissed  his  aides  to  take  the  route  to  Camp. 

Meantime,  the  moment  had  passed  for  the  contem- 
plated manoeuvre,  and  the  brigade  had  been  halted  to 
await  the  termination  of  the  trying  scene  before  them. 
It  happened  that  the  disgraced  gallopers  had  to  pass 
along  the  face  of  the  whole  line  ;  and  as  Mr.  Pop  wended 
his  way  mournfully  past,  sitting,  contrary  to  his  custom, 
right  back  in  the  saddle,  the  tails  of  his  tunic  carefully 
tucked  under  him,  nothing  could  suppress  the  general 
titter  that,  like  the  feu  de  joie  just  before,  ran  from  one 
end  of  the  line  to  the  other.  But  when  Bouncer  gave 
one  of  his  periodical  stumbles,  and  Mr.  Pop  was  pitched 
from  his  leaning-back  position  to  cower  on  his  horse's 
neck,  a  guffaw  broke  out  that  not  even  the  force  of 
discipline  could  restrain. 

These  disturbers  of  the  peace  having  been  got  rid  of, 
the  parade  proceeded. 

Several  high  officers — members  of  Girojio,  or  Grand 
Council  of  Japan — were  present,  and  eagerly  watching 
the  movements  gone  through ;  and,  as  the  newspapers 
(for  even  Yokohama  has  its  three  daily  papers  !)  kindly 
informed  the  public,  "expressed  themselves  much  struck 
by  the  imposing  aspect  of  the  English  troops  ;"  or  we 
might  quote  the  complimentary  speech  of  an  American 
officer,  delivered  the  same  evening:  "Well,  I  guess 
you  Britishers  astonished  those  Nippons  a  few  ! ': 
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Oh,  wasn't  that  a  delicious  glass  of  beer  which  we 
poured  down  our  parched  and  dusty  throats,  when, 
after  pitching  down  our  swords  and  throwing  open 
our  coats,  we  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  anteroom  to 
obtain  it  ? 

We  doubt  if  the  fainting  Arab — whom  all  authors 
quote  when  they  wish  to  give  an  idea  of  extreme  thirst 
— after  struggling  painfully  across  the  burning  desert, 
hoping  against  hope,  still  pushing  on,  though  no  prospect 
of  relief  is  present  to  cheer  him — we  question  if  even 
he  feels  a  more  all-absorbing  delight,  as  at  length  he 
reaches  a  stream  of  crystal  water,  than  did  we  as  that 
cool,  amber  draught  almost  hissed  in  meeting  our  heated 
palates. 

It  did  not  take  very  long  to  get  into  a  more  season- 
able dress ;  and  by  that  time  the  lawn  was  sprinkled 
with  guests,  for  it  had  been  decided  to  celebrate  the  day 
with  a  "  big  tiffin  "  and  a  ball  in  the  evening. 

Everybody  had  been  asked  to  one  or  both,  and  nearly 
everybody  had  been  good  enough  to  accept.  In  order 
to  get  the  mess-room  ready  for  the  dance,  the  furniture 
had  been  cleared  out  of  it  for  two  days ;  the  billiard- 
room  had  been  seized  upon  for  the  supper ;  and  the  Holy 
Boys  had  to  '  pig  it '  as  best  they  could — loafing  about, 
like  dogs  without  a  home. 

Thus,  the  only  place  available  for  the  tiffin  in  question 
was  the  anteroom ;  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  previous 
to  its  being  announced,  the  guests  basked  on  the  lawn 
in  the  sun — a  sun  whose  rays  were  genial  and  pleasant, 
when  not  experienced  through  the  thick  shell  of  a  full- 
dress  tunic.  "  Come,  we've  had  .enough  about  the 
tunics,"   you   will   say.     A   thousand    pardons !     The 
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thought  farthest  of  all  from  our  minds  is  to  treat  you  to 
anything  savouring  of  "shop." 

Ah,  but  what  a  faux  pas  have  we  made  !  What  an 
opening  have  we  given  to  ill-natured  critics  in  this 
apology — to  criticism,  above  all,  from  that  mass  of 
detractors,  whose  knowledge  of  such  matters  is  derived 
only  from  superficial  signs  ! 

" Exactly,"  they  will  say ;  "is  not  that  what  we  have 
always  said  ?  The  last  thing  the  young  military  man  of 
the  present  day  cares  to  speak  of,  or  discuss,  is  his  pro- 
fession !  Is  it  not  a  subject  tabooed  from  ordinary  con- 
versation, and  avoided  as  men  avoid  talking  of  their  own 
sins  ?" 

True,  most  worthy  reprovers  !  Thank  heaven,  a  good 
part  of  this  is  true  ! 

"Shop  " — and  no  other  word  is  so  expressive — is  not 
dragged  in,  in  preference  to  all  other  subjects,  wherever 
military  men  may  be  congregated ;  as,  to  our  cost,  we 
have  known  their  especial  "  shop  "  to  be  brought  forward, 
at  all  hours,  by  members  of  some  other  professions  (we 
do  not  intend  to  particularise).  Wearisome  and  dis- 
agreeable indeed  is  it,  when  thus  pushed  down  one's 
throat,  and  still  more  so  to  the  unlucky  auditor  having 
no  personal  interest  in  the  subject ;  but,  nevertheless,  it 
is  not  truth  to  say  that  military  matters  are  the  last 
care  of  military  men. 

At  fit  times  and  proper  places,  such  things  are  very 
well ;  but  may  we  never  live  to  associate  with  the  officer 
of  the  outside,  or,  at  all  events,  the  democratic  world — 
the  officer  of  the  radical  M.P.'s,  who  rave  against  the 
present  state  of  the  army,  and  bellow  for  reform ;  merely 
because  "Eeform"  is  their  cant  word,  expressing  their 
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desire  to  upset  everything  that  is  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  had  its  origin  from  any  other  source  than  their  own 
evil  machinations.  When  the  beau  ideal  of  such  as  these 
shall  have  an  existence  in  reality — when  the  individual 
shall  ever  reek  of  his  work,  as  a  sweep  of  his  soot — and 
when,  instead  of  his  having  to  maintain  the  character  of 
"  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,"  the  gentleman  shall  be 
lost  altogether,  and  the  officer  require  a  new  definition, 
— 'twill  be  but  like  a  foretaste  of  a  still  more  future 
state  ;  and,  looking  forward,  we  get  a  glance  at  a  blessed 
era,  when  a  "  Glorious  Commonwealth,"  with  Mr.  Beales 
as  Protector,  shall  usurp  the  place  of  the  Constitution  of 
which  we  are  so  proud — dragging  all  men  and  all  things 
down  to  its  own  low  level,  and  tearing  out  root  and 
branch  whatever  is  not  as  base  as  itself. 

Well !  Of  the  tiffin  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Signor 
Pasquale  did  his  best  for  us,  and  that  more  attention  was 
paid  to  the  champagne-cup  than  to  the  band.  At  any 
rate,  the  two  combined  are  always  wonderfully  effective 
in  promoting  sociability ;  and  thus,  conversation,  at 
first  a  buzz,  soon  loudened  almost  into  a  roar. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  much  more  mixed 
assemblage.  Military — French  and  English ;  naval — 
French,  Austrian,  Italian,  American,  and  English ; 
civilians  of  all  nations — members  of  the  different  lega- 
tions, and  others. 

The  Aide,  on  the  strength  of  his  reputation  as  a 
linguist,  sat  between  two  French  officers ;  and  having 
once  started  them,  he  prudently  retired  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  debate,  merely  keeping  them  up  to  the 
mark  by  putting  in  an  animated  oui  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity offered. 

e  e  2 
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What  an  amiable  weakness  is  it,  common  to  all 
Frenchmen, — what  a  welcome  assistance  to  him  who, 
only  half  -  proficient  or  half  -  confident  in  his  know- 
ledge of  their  language,  is  called  upon  to  make  himself 
agreeable  through  its  medium, — that  they  delight  in 
nothing  better  than  hearing  their  own  tongues  wag  ! 

Eight  well  was  the  Aide  aware  of  this  !  and  right 
well  did  he  turn  it  to  advantage  for  the  entertainment  of 
his  guests,  and  for  his  own  aggrandisement ! 

"  Oui"  he  would  drawl  out  meditatively,  with  head 
half  averted,  and  hands  slowly  revolving  round  each 
other,  as  he  showed  himself  carried  away  by  the  flowing 
eloquence  he  attempted  not  to  interrupt. 

"  Ouiy  oai"  more  decidedly,  as  he  gave  an  unreserved 
agreement  in  confirmation  of  a  fact  stated  or  an  anecdote 
told — raising  his  eyes  to  the  face  of  the  speaker,  and 
affecting  the  most  intense  interest  in  the  subject  in  hand. 

"  Certainement  oui"  affirmatively,  in  answer  to  an 
appeal,  more  understood  than  expressed,  as  to  the  coin- 
cidence or  difference  of  his  opinion  with  that  given  by 
one  of  his  guests ;  and  here  he  would  bow  gracefully,  and 
smile  with  the  politeness  of  a  D'Orsay. 

"  Old! '/"  he  would  sing  in  a  high  treble  of  astonish- 
ment ;  elevating  his  eyebrows,  and  throwing  his  hands 
up  like  two  notes  of  exclamation. 

"  Old?  vraimentV  interrogatively  and  half-doubt- 
ingly,  when  he  thought  some  slight  spur  was  needed  to 
prevent  his  friends  flagging;  and  this  never  failed  to 
draw  both  of  them  out,  volubly  anxious  to  maintain 
their  statements.  Nay,  such  a  torrent  of  words  would 
it  evoke,  that  for  fear  of  its  overwhelming  him  in  its 
rush,  he  dared  venture  on  this  only  as  a  last  resource, 
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and  as  an  alternative  for  embarking  in  person  on  the 
treacherous  waters  of  connected  conversation. 

But  'twould  take  pages  to  tell  of  half  the  changes  he 
rang  on  that  single  word,  aided  by  the  power  of  expres- 
sion conveyed  by  hands,  arms,  shoulders,  and  eyebrows, 
the  flexibility  of  his  musical  voice,  and  the  wondrous 
variations  of  time  and  aspiration. 

"Oui"  delightedly,  "Oui"  merrily,  "Oui"  sorrow- 
fully, "Oui"  sympathetically! 

The  "Oui"  of  approval;  the  "Oui"  of  argument; 
the  "Oui"  of  apology. 

All  the  feelings,  all  the  emotions,  even  the  passions  of 
human  nature,  did  he  throw,  as  occasion  required,  into 
this  one  exclamation. 

Thus — not  only  suffered,  but  encouraged,  in  their 
fondness  for  the  sound  of  their  own  voices ;  urged  on, 
as  it  were,  to  give  full  scope  to  a  taste  which,  had  the 
indulgence  in  it  appeared  to  be  received  as  in  any  degree 
irksome,  their  politeness  would  have  instantly  repressed 
— his  two  neighbours  talked  on  delightedly ;  both  vow- 
ing inwardly  that  they  had  never  met  a  more  agreeable 
companion,  or  more  wonderfully  astute  member  of 
society. 

Had  the  Aide  but  clung  to  the  prop  that  upheld 
him  so  long,  and  stifled  all  feelings  of  vain  ambition, 
he  might  have  continued  without  accident  his  hitherto 
successful  career,  and  given  a  permanency  to  the  feelings 
of  respectful  admiration  which  his  less-favoured  com- 
rades were  already  beginning  to  entertain  towards  him 
— as  they  observed,  almost  awe-stricken,  the  fluent  ease 
with  which  he  appeared  to  converse  with  his  Gallic 
friends. 
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But,  as  lie  clipped  more  frequently  into  the  cup,  as 
subject  succeeded  subject,  and  tale  followed  tale,  he 
became  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  shining  still  further; 
and  as  the  officer  on  his  right  finished  a  graphically -told 
little  anecdote, — of  which  by  some  accident  our  friend 
had  contrived  to  catch  the  point, — he  rashly  determined 
to  cap  the  story,  and  proceeded  to  treat  them  to  a 
reminiscence  of  his  childhood. 

For  this  purpose  he  cleared  his  throat,  and  began  as 
follows  :   "  Eh  moi,  monsieur,  quand  j'etais  fille " 

Kot  even  the  natural politesse  of  the  Frenchmen,  not 
even  the  respect  with  which  they  had  already  learnt  to 
regard  his  obvious  talent,  nor  the  knowledge  of  what 
was  due  from  guest  to  host,  could  prevent  the  simul- 
taneous burst  of  laughter  that  interrupted  the  Aide's 
narration;  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  could 
control  themselves  sufficiently  to  offer  apology  or  ex- 
planation. 

The  cloak  in  which  he  had  wrapped  himself  having 
once  been  torn  open,  and  the  nakedness  within  disclosed, 
the  Aide  was  fain  to  throw  it  off  altogether,  and  finished 
his  story  with  the  most  extraordinary  display  of  courage. 
Indeed,  as  the  meal  proceeded,  he  was  not  the  only 
one  who  plunged  with  reckless  intrepidity  into  the 
dangerous  sea.  Others  were  to  be  heard  discoursing 
the  most  villainous  French — or,  oft  times,  a  mixture  of 
French,  Japanese,  and  English — with  a  fluency  that 
could  only  be  Bacchanalian.  A  tolerably  good  specimen 
of  this  style  of  dialect  was  B.'s  polite  question,  as  they 
rose  from  the  table.  Seeing  one  of  the  Frenchmen 
seeking  in  vain  for  his  cap  among  the  heap  on  a  table, 
he  addressed  him  with — 
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"  Ah,  monsieur,  doko  (the  Japanese  for  ivhere)  votre 
chapeau  blanc  ?  " 

As  before  stated,  the  mess-room  had  been  fitted  up 
for  a  ball,  and  as  the  anteroom  had  also  to  undergo 
certain  preparations  for  the  same  event,  there  was  no 
place  for  dinner ;  and  thus  it  fell  out,  that  the  hosts  of 
the  noon  had  nearly  all  to  thank  their  guests  for 
holding  out  the  hand  of  hospitality  to  them  in  the 
evening. 

"I  say,  B.,  what  can  we  do  all  the  afternoon?  It's 
killing  work  sitting  down,  as  we  have  done,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  unless  we  walk  out  to  Treaty 
Point  and  have  a  swim.  I  shan't  be  fit  for  much  this 
evening,  if  we  don't  work  off  the  tiffin  somehow.  What 
do  you  suggest,  Bones  ?  " 

"Well,  you  know,  I  don't  go  in  much  for  dancing, 
but  I'm  game  for  anything.  If  the  crops  were  not  so 
high,  we  might  take  our  nags  out  and  have  a  shy  across 
country." 

"  Good  idea  !  "  cried  another ;  "never  mind  the  crops  ! 
It  won't  hurt  them  for  once.  We've  not  had  a  lark  for 
months.  Let's  go  in  for  a  spin  this  afternoon  !  Who'll 
come  ?" 

"  I  will,"  from  the  Aide ;  "I  will,"  from  Podgy ;  " I 
will,"  from  half-a-dozen  others. 

Such  a  proposal  at  such  a  time  suited  such  fellows  to  a 
T  ;  and  away  they  went  in  a  body  to  order  their  ponies 
and  equip  themselves  for 

"  Land  on  the  port  bow!" 

*  yfc  ^K  t  ?fc  3(f 

This  was  what  caused  us  to  break  off  so  suddenly ; 
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and  can  you  wonder  that  such  a  sound — coming  like  a 
voice  of  welcome  from  the  loving  hearts  that  are  once 
again  so  close — should  act  upon  us  so  powerfully  that 
we  can  scarce  even  sit  down  to  bid  you  farewell  ? 

As  regards  the  chapter  we  have  left  unfinished,  we 
need  add  but  little. 

The  party  did  ride  off  their  tiffin,  and  did  also — we 
regret  to  say — some  little  damage  to  the  crops ;  besides 
bringing  misfortune,  in  two  instances,  on  individuals. 

Of  these  latter,  the  one  sufferer  was  Belleville,  who 
got  into  the  water-jump  on  the  steeple-chase  course,  and 
came  out  with  his  auburn  tresses  and  new  patrol  jacket 
dyed  to  much  the  same  hue.  The  other  was  a  still 
more  cruel  case — though,  true,  in  this  latter  the  injury 
sustained  was  rather  by  the  delicate  feelings  of  the 
mind  than  the  rougher  susceptibility  of  the  body. 

A  black-letter  day  was  this  to  Mr.  Pop. 

The  events  of  the  morning  still  preyed  heavily  on 
him  ;  silent  and  reserved  had  he  been  throughout  the 
tiffin;  and  after  the  other  party  had  set  out  for  what 
they  called  "  a  lark,"  he  bethought  himself  of  ordering 
Bouncer — whose  misconduct  of  the  morning  had  gained 
for  himself  a  fast  while  others  were  feasting — and  rode 
slowly  out  to  brood  over  his  misfortunes. 

As  he  jogged  quietly  along  the  broad  road, — Bouncer 
and  himself  for  the  time  on  the  best  of  terms, — a  hideous 
yell,  another,  and  again  the  same,  re-echoed  from  a 
dozen  throats,  smote  fearfully  on  his  startled  ear ;  and, 
not  three  fields  off,  he  beheld  what  appeared  to  be  a 
body  of  wild  demons  tearing  across  country  to  his  de- 
struction. With  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  strong 
within  him,  he  actually  drove  his  spurs  into  Bouncer 
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with  a  determination  that  so  took  the  noble  steed  by 
surprise,  that,  forgetting  to  resent  the  liberty,  he  set  off 
at  once  at  the  best  speed  he  could  muster. 

It  seems  that  the  band  of  adventurers  afore-mentioned 
had  chanced  in  their  rambles  to  sight  the  unhappy  Mr. 
Pop  afar  off;  when  one  heartless  youth  immediately 
suggested  that  they  should  "play  at  pig-sticking  and 
make  a  race  for  first  spear." 

The  idea  was  seized  upon  at  once;  and  waiting  till 
they  were  fairly  in  line,  a  view-holloa  from  Bones  gave 
the  signal  to  go,  and,  with  the  savage  chorus  that  had 
reached  their  intended  victim,  they  set  off  in  mad 
pursuit. 

Not  knowing  what  object  they  might  have  in  view, 
or  what  atrocity  they  might  intend  to  commit,  the  be- 
wildered imagination  of  Mr.  Pop  conjured  up  all  sorts 
of  horrors,  and,  with  a  desperate  courage,  he  applied 
whip  and  heel  unremittingly  to  the  astonished  Bouncer. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  his  pursuers,  like  a  pack  of 
hungry  wolves  thirsting  for  his  blood;  till,  as  he  felt  his 
own  strength  failing,  and  the  respiration  of  his  gallant 
steed  became  thicker  and  louder  than  that  of  a  walrus, 
despair  began  to  take  possession  of  his  soul. 

Succour  often  comes  when  least  expected ;  and  so  it 
happened  that,  as  Mr.  Pop  turned  a  corner  of  the  road, 
— his  dread  tormentors  now  but  a  hundred  yards  be- 
hind,— it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  here  a  dense 
wood  ran  close  beside  his  left  hand. 

The  discovery  reached  him  like  the  reprieve  to  the 
criminal  awaiting  his  doom.  With  renewed  hope,  he 
turned  Bouncer  quickly  into  the  cover ;  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  thickest  parts,  plunged  into  the  depths 
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of  the  wood  and  escaped — though  his  nervous  system 
suffered  so  severely  from  his  trying  adventure,  that  he 
rode  not  for  many  days  after. 

Meanwhile,  his  eager  followers  had  overshot  the  mark ; 
and,  finding  to  their  disgust,  after  casting  in  all  direc- 
tions, that  they  were  unable  to  hit  off  the  line  of  their 
quarry,  betook  themselves  elsewhere  in  search  of  further 
mischief. 

One  item  that  they  succeeded  in  perpetrating,  con- 
sisted in  B.  and  the  Child  jumping  over  the  bamboo 
palings  into  Parson  Duckworth's  garden,  and  riding 
through  the  locked  gate  out  of  it. 

This  outrage  we  mention  more  as  an  opportunity  for 
inserting  the  apology  that  the  two  graceless  striplings 
themselves  forgot  to  offer — though  they  had  the  effrontery 
on  the  following  guest-night  (when  Parson  D.  was  present), 
to  gather  a  select  circle  round  the  injured  divine,  and 
commence  a  conversation  by  remarking  "that  they  sup- 
posed some  horses  had  been  in  his  garden,  as  they  had 
noticed  the  gate  broken  down  and  hoof-marks  on  the 
cabbage-beds,  while  riding  by."  Should,  however,  this 
1  meet  the  eye '  of  the  reverend  pastor,  '  he  may  learn 
something  to  his  advantage,'  in  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  that  the  Child  smashed  his  head  by  coming 
into  violent  contact  with  the  wooden  arch  over  the 
gateway. 

A  description  of  the  Ball  would  be  out  of  place,  even 
if  we  had  time  to  give  it.  Our  light  nonsense  about  the 
rougher  sex  will  fall  as  harmlessly  as  it  is  meant ;  but  of 
those  who  are  better  and  purer  than  ourselves,  and  to 
whose  influence  we  owe  the  little  that  is  good  in  our 
natures,  the  less  we  irreverently  speak  the  better.     We 
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believe  that  on  this  particular  occasion  they  enjoyed 
themselves — at  all  events,  they  did  the  next  best  thing, 
viz.,  to  say  that  they  did. 

The  floor  was,  perhaps,  hardly  as  good  as  it  might 
have  been ;  but  their  little  feet  twinkled  none  the  less 
merrily  over  it,  nor  the  less  brightly  and  joyously  shone 
the  sparkling  eye  or  rang  the  silvery  laugh — for  when 
people  congregate  together  in  the  East,  they  do  it 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoyment,  and  think  not  of  the 
little  trifles  that  at  home  are  so  often  suffered  to  mar 
pleasure. 

At  one  moment,  we  remember, — and  tin's  we  cannot 
help  recalling, — considerable  astonishment  was  caused 
by  noticing  a  tall  lady,  somewhat  inclined  to  embonpoint 
and  quick  dancing,  apparently  taking  a  turn  by  herself, 
as  a  member  of  the  royal  family  might  do.  Round  and 
round  she  went,  evidently  delighted  with  the  brisk  waltz 
that  was  holding  its  charm  over  others  besides  herself, 
while  we  stood  watching  the  strange  freak  in  wonder 
and  amazement.  At  length  she  stopped,  and  the  phe- 
nomenon was  explained.  From  under  her  arm  peeped 
the  shock  head  and  flushed  face  of  the  little  Fenian, 
like  an  enormous  peony  pinned  there  to  set  off  the  black 
muslin  dress,  from  among  whose  voluminous  folds  his 
body  shortly  followed. 

****** 

We  should  apologise  for  breaking  off  thus  uncere- 
moniously and  abruptly,  but  for  the  conviction  that  you 
who  have  borne  with  us  thus  far,  will  also  make  allow- 
ance for  the  whirl  of  excitement,  that  the  near  prospect 
of  realising  the  day-dreams  of  past  years  has  thrown  us 
into.     Delight,  fear,  anticipation,  and  doubt  are  already 
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turning  our  poor  brains  round,  till  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  pen  even  these  few  lines. 

Our  daily  intercourse  during  the  last  three  months 
seems  to  have  attached  and  bound  us  to  you,  till  we  are 
loth,  indeed,  to  break  off  the  intimacy  :  and  though  we 
can  hardly  ask  you  to  return  the  feeling,  we  shall  be 
amply  rewarded  if  we  can  know  that  what  has  so  success- 
fully lightened  the  monotony  of  a  long  sea-voyage,  has 
also  afforded  you  a  few  hours'  amusement.  "We  used  to 
look  upon  the  idea  of  authors  regretfully  taking  leave  of 
their  unknown  readers  as  but  a  strain  of  fancy,  or  as  a 
kind  of  stereotyped  winding-up  to  a  book ;  but  we  can 
vouch  to  this — that  had  we  been  fated  to  three  months' 
longer  incarceration  on  board  ship,  we  could  have  com- 
muned with  you  still,  with  a  grateful  feeling  of  com- 
panionship. Possibly  you  may  say — "  Thank  good- 
ness, you  hadn't  the  opportunity!"  but  that  matters 
not.  We  have  had  our  own  enjoyment  in  recalling 
these  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Holy  Boys  in  a  distant 
but  pleasant  country,  and  we  offer  them  to  you  as  they 
stand.  It  is  quite  probable  that  we  may  not  again  put 
pen  to  paper  on  these  subjects,  when  once  safely  landed 
in  the  dear  old  country,  where  never  a  moment  lacks  its 
own  special  occupation  for  amusement  or  pleasurable 
employment.  Thus,  we  shall  lay  our  scribblings  before 
you  in  their  present  unfinished,  unrevised  state;  pro- 
fessing nothing,  aiming  at  little;  but  cherishing  still 
an  inward  assurance,  that  many  among  you  will  say  to 
yourselves  as  you  read  these  pages — "  I,  too,  would 
throughly  have  been  one  of  them  had  Fate  thrown  me 
there  ! " 
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Copious  Index.  Fifty-four  Maps.  Large  fol.,  half  morocco, 
plain,  36s. ;  coloured 220 

Sharpe's  Student's  Atlas,  with  a  Copious  Index,  and 
Twenty-six  Coloured  Maps  selected  from  the  above.  Folio, 
half-bound 110 

Lowry's  Table  Atlas,  with  a  Copious  Index.     One  hundred 

Coloured  Maps.     Large  4to.,  half-bound 0120 

Sidney  Hall's  Travelling  Atlas  of  the  English  Coun- 
ties,   containing   Fifty   Maps,   bound  in  a   portable  8vo. 
volume,  in  roan  tuck,  new  edition,  including  the  railways    .     010     6 

Sidney  Hall's  Atlas  of  the  English  Counties,  with 
General  Maps  of  Great  Britain,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales,  4to.,  half-bound,  and  folio,  half-bound 140 

Sidney  Hall's  Maps  of  English  Counties,  with  all  the 

Railways  and  Country  Seats,  coloured,  in  neat  wrapper,  each     010     6 

Aunt    Margaret's    Trouble.      By  a  new  Writer.       Second 

edition,  crown  8vo.,  cloth 036 

Mabel's  Progress.     By  the  Author  of  "  Aunt   Mar- 
garet's Trouble."     3  vols.,  crown  8vo 1    1 1     6 

Bagehot  (Walter) — The  English  Constitution.    Post  8vo., 

cloth ....090 

Estimates  of  some  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen. 

Demy  8vo.,  cloth  .     ; o  14     o 


8  Books  Published  by 


Bee  (B.  H.)— Percy's  Wife.     A  Story.     Crown  8vo.      ...090 

Begg'd  at  Court.     By  Charles  Knight.     Crown  8 vo.    ...090 

Blundell    (John  W.  F.),   M.D. — The   Muscles  and  their 

Story.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth 090 

Blyth  (Colonel) — The  Whist-Player.    With  coloured  plates 

of  'hands.'     Third  edition,  imp.  i6mo., cloth 050 

Bolton  (E.  C.)  and  Webber  (H.  H.),  of  the  Royal  Artillery— 
The  Confederation  of  British  North  America.  With 
Maps.     Post  8vo.,  cloth 060 

Bolton  (M.  P.  W.) — Inquisitio  Philosophical  an  Examina- 
tion of  the  Principles  of  Kant  and  Hamilton.  Demy  8vo., 
cloth 086 

Examination    of    the    Principles    of    the   Scoto- 

Oxonian  Philosophy.     Demy  Svo.,  cloth 050 

Bowden  (Rev.  J.) — Norway  and  its  Institutions.     Crown 

Svo 076 

Boucicault    (Dion) — How    She    Loves   Him.      A   Comedy. 

Demy  8vo 026 

Boyle  (R.  F.) — Piebald.     A  Novel.     2  vols.,  crown  Svo.     .     .     1     1     o 

Brackenbury    (Captain,    R.A.) — European    Armaments    in 

1867.     Post  8vo 050 

Bradley  (Thomas),  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich 
—Elements  of  Geometrical  Drawing.  In  Two  Parts, 
with  Sixty  Plates,  oblong  folio,  cloth,  each  part     ....0160 

Selection  (from  the  above)  of  Twenty  Plates,  for  the  use 

of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.     Oblong  folio, 

doth o   16     o 

Brookes  of  Bridlemere.    By  Whyte  Melville.    Crown  Svo.     050 
Brothers,  The.     By  Anna  H.  Drury.     Crown  Svo.,  frontispiece     050 

Browning  (Elizabeth  Barrett) — Poetical  Works.    Seventh 

edition,  5  vols.,  fcap.  Svo.,  cloth.     With  Portrait  .     .     .     .      1   10     o 

A  Selection  from  the  Poetical  Works  of,  hand- 
somely printed  in  crown  Svo.,  with  a  new  Portrait,  and  an 
Engraving   of  Casa  Guidi.     Second  edition,   crown  Svo., 

cloth o   10     6 

Browning  (Robert) — Selection  from  the  Poems  of  Robert 

Browning.     Fcap.  Svo.,  cloth 060 
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£   s.    J. 
Buchanan    (R.    D.) — John    Thorpe's   Marriage.       2    vols., 

crown  8vo.     Second  edition 110 

BUCKMASTER  (J.  C.) THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MECHANICAL  PHYSICS. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  fcap.  8vo.,  cloth 030 

Burchett  (R.) — Linear  Perspective,  for  the  Use  of  Schools 

of  Art.     Seventh  edition,  with  Illustrations,  post  8vo.,  cloth     070 

Practical  Geometry,  the  Course  of  Construction  of 

Plane  Geometrical  Figures,  with   137  Diagrams.      Tenth 

edition,  post  8vo.,  cloth 050 

Definitions  of  Geometry.    New  edition,  241110.,  sewed     005 

Byrne  (Oliver) — The  Young   Geometrician  ;   or,  Practical 

Geometry  without  Compasses.     Royal  8vo.,  cloth      .     .     .     o  10     6 

Carlyle  (T.) — History  of  Friedrich  the  Second,  called 
Frederick  the  Great.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  New  and 
cheaper  edition,  in  crown  8vo.,  with  the  Maps. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.,  containing  Part  I. — '  Friedrich  till  his 

Accession' o   14     o 

Vols.   III.  and  IV,  containing  Part  II.— '  The  First 

Two  Silesian  Wars,  and  their  Result' o   14     o 

Vols.  V,  VI.,  VII.  {Immediately. 

***  Uniform  with  the  Standard  Edition. 


* 


CARLYIiE'S  (THOMAS)  WORKS. 

In  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  per  volume. 

The  French  Revolution:  A  History.     In  2  vols.     .     .     .     o  12     o 
Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  with  Elucida- 
tions, &c.     3  vols 01S0 

Life  of  John  Sterling   ) 

>   1  vol 060 

Life  of  Schiller  J 

Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  4  vols 140 

Sartor  Resartus  1 

)  1  vol 000 

Hero  Worship       | 

Latter-Day  Pamphlets,  i  vol 060 

Chartism  I  , 

}  1  vol 060 

Past  and  Present  ) 

Translations  of  German  Romance,  i  vol 060 

Wilhelm  Meister,  by  Gothe,  a  Translation,  2  vols.     .     .     .     012     o 

B  3 


io  Books  Published  by 


£    s.    J. 
History    of    Friedrich    the    Second,    called    Frederick 
the    Great.        By  Thomas    Carlyle.     With    Portraits   and 
Maps.     Third  edition,  6  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  cloth   ....600 

Shooting    Niagara  :    and   After  ?    By   Thomas   Carlyle. 

Crown  8vo.,  sewed 006 

Inaugural  Address  at  Edinburgh,  April  2,  1866,  on  being 
installed  as  Rector  of  the  University  there.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.     Sewed 010 

Carlyle    (Dr.) — Dante's    Divine    Comedy — The    Inferno. 

Post  8vo.     Second  edition o   14     o 

Cecil  Castlemaine's  Gage,  and  other  Novelettes. — By  Ouida. 

Crown  8vo.,  with  Frontispiece 080 

Chandos.     By  Ouida.     Crown  8vo.,  with  Frontispiece     ...050 

Chronicles  and  Characters.     By  the  Hon.  Robert  Lytton 

(Owen  Meredith).     2  vols.,  crown  8vo.    Portrait  ....140 

Church  Embroidery,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Practically 
Illustrated.  By  Anastasia  Dolby,  formerly  Embroideress 
to  the  Queen.  With  20  Plates  and  handsome  Frontispiece. 
Square  fcap ' 0120 

Church  Vestments  ;  their  Origin,  Use,  and  Ornament. 
By  Anastasia  Dolby,  formerly  Embroideress  to  the  Queen. 
With  40  Plates,  and  large  Frontispiece  printed  in  colours. 
Square  fcap 110 

Churchill  (Col.) — Abd-el-Kader  :  a  Biography,  written  from 
dictation  by  Colonel  Churchill.  Post  8vo.,  with  fac-simile 
letter 090 

Clarke  (Charles) — Lord  Falconberg's  Heir.    2  vols.,  crown 

8vo 1     10 

Craik  (George  Lillie) — English  of  Shakespeare.     Third 

edition,  post  8vo.,  cloth 050 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  "  English  Lan- 
guage.    Sixth  edition,  post  8vo.,  cloth 026 

Dallas  (E.  S.) — The  Gay  Science.     Essays  towards  a  Science 

of  Criticism.     2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  cloth 180 

DAzeglio — Recollections  of  the  Life  of  Massimo 
D'Azeglio.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  Count  Maffei.     2  vols.,  post  8vo ,      140 

De  Coin  (Colonel  Robert  L.) — History  of  the  Cultivation 

of  Cotton  and  Tobacco.     Post  8vo.,  cloth 090 

Dinners  and  Dinner  Parties;  or,  The  Absurdities  of  Arti- 
ficial Life,  with  Additions,  including  a  short  Catechism  of 
Cookery,  founded  on  the  principles  of  Chemistry.  Second 
edition,  post  8vo.,  cloth 036 
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£    s.    d. 
Dixon  (W.  Hepworth) — The  Holy  Land.     Fourth  edition, 

in  1  vol.,  post  8vo.,  with  2  Steel  and  12  Wood  Engravings  .     o  10     6 

William  Penn  :  An  Historical  Biography,  founded  on 

Family  and  State  Papers.   With  a  New  Preface  in  reply  to  the 
accusations  of  Mr.  Macaulay.     Small  crown  8vo.     Portrait     070 

Robert  Blake,  Admiral  and  General  at  Sea.     Based 

on  Family  and  State  Papers.     Crown  8vo.     Portrait     ..026 

DICKENS'    (CHARLES)   WORKS. 

ORIGINAL   EDITIONS. 

Our  Mutual  Friend.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Marcus 

Stone.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.,  cloth 120 

Great  Expectations.     3  vols.,  post  8vo.,  cloth      ....     1  n     6 

The  Pickwick   Papers.     With  Forty-three  Illustrations  by 

Seymour  and  '  Phiz.'     Demy  8vo.,  cloth 1      1     o 

Nicholas   Nickleby.      With  Forty  Illustrations   by  '  Phiz.' 

Demy  8vo.,  cloth 110 

Sketches  by  '  Boz.'     A  new  edition,  with  Forty  Illustrations 

by  George  Cruikshank.     Demy  8vo.,  cloth 1      1     o 

Martin    Chuzzlewit.      With  Forty  Illustrations  by  '  Phiz.' 

Demy  8vo.,  cloth 1      10 

The  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  With  Seventy-five  Illustrations 
by  George  Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne.  Imperial  8vo., 
cloth     .    '". -■■- o   13     o 

Barnaby  Rudge  :  a  Tale  of  the  Riots  of  'Eighty.  With 
Seventy-eight  Illustrations  by  G.  Cattermole  and  H.  K. 
Browne.     Imperial  8vo.,  cloth 0130 

American    Notes    for   General    Circulation.      Fourth 

edition,  2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  cloth 1      1     o 

Oliver  Twist.    With  Twenty-four  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo., 

cloth o  11     o 

Dombey    and    Son.      With   Forty   Illustrations   by   'Phiz.' 

Demy  8vo.,  cloth 1      10 

David    Copperfield.     With   Forty  Illustrations   by  'Phiz.' 

Demy  8vo.,  cloth 110 

Bleak  House.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  '  Phiz.'     Demy 

8vo.,  cloth 1     1     o 


12  Books  Published  by 

£    s.    d. 
Little  Dorrit.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  '  Phiz.'     Demy 

8vo.,  cloth i      10 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.    With  Sixteen  Illustrations  by '  Phiz.' 

Demy  8vo.,  cloth 090 

Hard  Times.     Small  8vo.,  cloth 050 


ry\ 


The   Uncommercial    Traveller.      Third    edition,   crown 

8vo.,  cloth o     C     o 

DICKENS'   WORKS. 

illustrated  library  edition. 

With  the  Original  Illustrations,  26  vols.,  post  8vo.,  cloth, 
8s.  per  volume. 

Pickwick  Papers.                     With  43  Illustrations,  2  vols.  .  016     o 

Nicholas  Nickleby.                 With  39         ditto         2  vols.  .  016     o 

Martin  Chuzzlewit.                With  40         ditto         2  vols.  .  016     o 

Old  Curiosity  Shop.               With  36         ditto         2  vols.  .  016     o 

Barnaby  Rudge.                        With  36         ditto         2  vols.  .  016     o 
Sketches  by  Boz.                     With  39         ditto         1  vol.    .080 

Oliver  Twist.                           With  24         ditto         1  vol.    .  o     S     o 

Dombey  and  Son.  '                  With  38         ditto         2  vols.  .  016     o 

David  Copperfield.                With  38         ditto         2  vols.  .  016     o 
Pictures  from  Italy,                         .... 

and  American  Notes.         With    8         ditto         1  vol.    .  o     S     o 

Bleak  House.                           With  40         ditto         2  vols.  .  016     o 

Little  Dorrit.                         With  40         ditto         2  vols.  .  016     o 

Christmas  Books.                    With  17         ditto         1  vol.    .  o     S     o 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.         With  16         ditto         1  vol.    .  o     S     o 

Great  Expectations.              With    8         ditto         1  vol.    .  o     S     o 

Our  Mutual  Friend.             With  40        ditto         2  vols.  .  016     o 

Mr.  DICKENS'  READINGS. 

Fcap.  8vo.,  sewed. 

A  Christmas  Carol  in  Prose 010 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth 010 

The  Chimes 010 

The  Story  of  Little  Dombey 01 

The    Poor   Traveller,  Boots  at  the  Holly-Tree  Inn, 

and  Mrs.  Gamp 010 
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DICKENS'    WORKS. 

CHEAP   AND   UNIFORM    EDITION. 

With  Frontispieces,  18  vols.,  crown  Svo.,  cloth. 

£ 

The  Pickwick  Papers  ....  o 

Nicholas  Nickleby o 

Martin  Chuzzlewit o 

DOMBEY   AND    SON O 

David  Copperfield o 

Bleak  House o 

Little  Dorrit o 

Barnaby  Rudge  o 

Old  Curiosity  Shop o 

Oliver  Twist o 

Sketches  by  Boz o 

Christmas  Books o 

Great  Expectations o 

American  Notes o 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities o 

The  Uncommercial  Traveller o 

Hard  Times  and  Pictures  from  Italy o 

Our  Mutual  Friend o 

DICKENS'   WORKS. 

the  people's  edition. 

Crown  8vo.,  boards,  2s.  per  volume. 

The  Pickwick  Papers.     2  vols 040 

Oliver  Twist,     i  vol 020 

Nicholas  Nickleby.     2  vols 040 

Barnaby  Rudge,  and  Reprinted  Pieces.     2  vols.    ...040 

Christmas  Books,     i  vol 020 

Dombey  and  Son.     2  vols 040 

David  Copperfield.     2  vols 040 

Old  Curiosity  Shop  and  Hard  Times.     2  vols.      ...040 

Sketches  by  Boz.     i  vol 020 


s. 
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14  Books  Published  by 

£    s. 
Martin  Chuzzlewit.     2  vols 04 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,     i  vol 02 

Bleak  House.     2  vols 04 

The  Uncommercial  Traveller,     i  vol 02 

Little  Dorrit.     2  vols o     4 

American  Notes  and  Pictures  from  Italy,     i  vol.    ..02 

Great  Expectations,     i  vol 02 

A  Child's  History  of  England.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
New  and  cheaper  edition,  with  Illustrations  by  Marcus 
Stone.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth 06 


d. 

o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


1  DICKENS'   WORKS. 

Completion  of  the  'Charles  Dickens'  Edition.  18  vols., 
royal  i6mo.,  with  Illustrations,  bound  in  bevelled  cloth, 
£2   1 8s.  the  set ;  or  in  Roxburgh  binding 

The  Pickwick  Papers. 

Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

Oliver  Twist. 

dombey  and  son. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

Nicholas  Nickleby. 

David  Copperfield. 

Barnaby  Rudge. 

Christmas  Books. 

Bleak  House. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

Sketches  by  Boz. 

American  Notes,  and  Reprinted  Pieces.     With  8  ditto 

Little  Dorrit.  With  8         ditto 

Our  Mutual  Friend.  With  8        ditto 

Great  Expectations.  With  8        ditto 

Hard  Times,  and  Pictures  from  Italy.     With  8  ditto  . 

The  Uncommercial  Traveller.     With  4  ditto      .     .     . 


With  8 
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£    >.    d. 
Dolby  (A.) — Church  Embroidery.     (See  C.) 

Dolby  (A.) — Church  Vestments.    (See  C.) 

Donelan  (A.M.) — Flora   Adair;    or,  Love  Works  Wonders. 

2  vols 1      10 

Drayson  (Capt.  A.  W.) — Common  Sights  in  the  Heavens. 

With  Forty  Illustrations,  fcap.  8vo.,  cloth 080 

Practical    Military    Surveying    and    Sketching. 


Post  8vo.,  cloth.     New  edition 046 

Duncan  (Francis)  M.A.,  Lieut.  R.A. — Our  Garrisons  in 
the  West  ;  or,  Sketches  in  British  North  America.  With 
Map.     Post  8vo.,  cloth ogo 

Dyce's  Shakespeare.  New  edition,  in  Nine  Volumes,  demy 
8vo. — The  Works  of  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Dyce.  This  edition  is  not  a  mere  re- 
print of  that  which  appeared  in  1857,  but  presents  a  text 
very  materially  altered  and  amended  from  beginning  to 
end,  with  a  large  body  of  critical  Notes  almost  entirely 
new,  and  a  Glossary,  in  which  the  language  of  the  poet, 
his  allusions  to  customs,  &c,  are  fully  explained.  9  vols., 
demy  8vo 440 

"The  best  text  of  Shakespeare  which  has  yet  appeared Mr.  Dyce's  Edition  is 

a  great  work,  worthy  of  his  reputation,  and  for  the  present  it  contains  the  standard 
text." — Times. 

Dyce  (Rev.  A.) — A  Glossary  to  the  Works  of  Shakespeare. 

Demy  8vo 0120 

*m*  This  forms  Vol.  9  of  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce's  edition  of  "  The 
Works  of  William  Shakespeare,"  and  is  sold  separately. 

Dyce  (William),  R.A. — Elementary  Outlines  of  Orna- 
ment.    Fifty  Selected  Plates,  folio,  sewed 050 

The  same,  mounted 0160 

Fifteen  selected  Outlines  (from  the  above),  mounted  ..050 

Eastwick  (E.  B.) — Venezuela  :  Sketches  of  Life  in  a  South 
American  Republic.  By  E.  B.  Eastwick,  M.  P. ,  C.  B. ,  F.  R. S. , 
Author  of  '  Murray's  Handbook  for  India,'  &c.  Demy  8vo., 
with  a  Map.     Second  Edition 0160 

Egmont  :  a  Tragedy.  By  Goethe.  Translated  from  the 
Original  German,  by  Arthur  Duke  Coleridge,  M.A.  With 
Entr'actes  and  Songs  by  Beethoven,  newly  arranged  from  the 
Full  Score,  and  Schubert's  Song,  "Freudvoll  und  Leidvoll," 
and  an  Illustration  by  J.  E.  Millais,  Esq.,  R.A.  Crown  8vo., 
bevelled  cloth 086 


1 6  Books  Published  by 

£  s.  d. 
Elementary  Drawing  Copy-Books,  for  the  Use  of  Children 
from  four  years  old  and  upwards,  in  Schools  and  Families. 
Compiled  by  a  Student  certificated  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  as  An  Art  Teacher.  Seven  Books  in  4to., 
sewed  : — 

Book       I.  Letters 008 

II.  Do 008 

„       III.  Geometrical  and  Ornamental  Forms     ...008 

„       IV.  Objects 008 

„         V.  Leaves 008 

„       VI.  Birds,  Animals,  &c 008 

„     VII.  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Sprays o     o     S 

'"".,'"'   Or  in  sets  of  Seven  Books 046 

Elton  (J.  F.) — With  the  French  in  Mexico.     Demy  8vo., 

with  Frontispiece,  3  Maps,  and  40  Woodcuts o   to     6 

Espinasse  (Francis)— Life  and  Times  of  Francois  Marie 
Arouet,  calling  himself  Voltaire.  In  3  vols.  Vol.  I., 
From  his  Birth  to  his  Arrival  in  England,  1694 — 1726. 
Demy  8vo.,  cloth 0160 

Esquiros  (Alphonse) — Cornwall  and  its  Coasts.  Post  Svo., 

cloth 090 

The    English   at   Home.      Second  Series,  post  Svo., 

cloth o  10     6 

Third  Series 0106 

Religious  Life  in  England 090 

English  Seamen  and  Divers.     Post  Svo 010     6 

Extracts  from  English  Literature.    ByJohnRolfe.  Crown 

Svo 060 

Fairy   Records.     Six  in  number.     By  Caroline  L.  Moscrop. 

Crown  Svo °5° 

Farm  Homesteads  of  England.  A  Collection  of  Plans  of 
English  Homesteads.  Edited  by  J.  Bailey  Denton,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  F.G.S.,  Engineer  to  the  General  Land  Drainage  and 
Improvement  Company.  Second  edition,  imp.  4to., 
cloth 3     3° 

Figuier  (Louis) — The  World  before  the  Deluge.  With 
Twenty-five  Ideal  Landscapes  of  the  Ancient  World, 
designed  by  Riou,  and  208  figures  of  Animals,  Plants,  and 
other  Fossil  Remains  and  Restorations.  Third  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  H.  W.  Bristow,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  England  and  Wales.   Demy  Svo.,  cloth.    [In  the  press. 
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Figuier  (L.) — The  Vegetable  World.  With  447  Illustrations, 
drawn  chiefly  from  Nature,  by  M.  Faquet,  and  Twenty-four 
full-page  Illustrations.    Third  edition,  demy  8vo.,  cloth.     [In  the  press. 

The  Ocean  World  :   being  -a  Descriptive  History  of 

the  Sea  and  its  Inhabitants.     From  the  French  of  Louis 

Figuier.  Second  edition,  demy  8vo.,  with  427  Illustrations.  [In  the  press. 

The  Insect  World  :  a  Popular  Account  of  the  Orders 


of  Insects.     Second  edition,  demy  8vo.,  with  564  Woodcuts, 

and  12  full-page  Illustrations.  [In  the  press. 

Finlaison  (Alexander  Glen) — New  Government  Succes- 
sion-duty Tables.     Post  8vo.,  cloth 050 

Finlason  (W.  F.) — A  History  of  the  Jamaica  Case,  founded 
upon  Official  or  Authentic  Documents,  and  containing  an 
Account  of  the  Debates  in  Parliament  and  the  Criminal 
Prosecutions  arising  out  of  the  Case.  By  W.  F.  Finlason, 
Barrister-at-Law.     Demy  8vo 076 

Review  of  the  Authorities  as  to  the  Repression 


of  Riot  and  Rebellion.     Demy  8vo 04 

—  Report  of  the  Case  of  the  Queen  v.  Eyre  ;  con- 
taining the  Charge  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn.     Demy  8vo.     o     2 

Justice  to  a  Colonial  Governor  ;   or,   Some  Con- 


siderations on  the  Case  of  Mr.  Eyre.     Demy  8vo.      ...026 

Fitzgerald  (M.  Purcell) — The  Crowned  Hippolytus  of 
Euripides,  with  a  selection  from  the  Pastoral  and  Lyric 
Poets  of  Greece.     Fcap.  8vo 070 

Fitzgerald  (Percy) — A  Famous  Forgery.     Being  the  story 

of  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd.     Post  8vo.,  cloth     .     .     .     .     o     8     o 

The  Life  of  Laurence  Sterne.     With  Illustrations. 


2  vols,  post  8vo.,  cloth 14 

Le  Sport  at  Baden.     With  an  Illustration,  post  8vo., 


cloth 046 

Five  Years  Within  the  GolDen  Gate.     By  Isabelle  Saxon. 

Post  8vo 090 

Forster    (John) — Oliver    Goldsmith  :    a  Biography.     With 

Forty  Illustrations,  post  8vo.,  cloth.     Fourth  Edition     ..076 

Francatelli  (C.  E.) — Royal  Confectioner.    With  Coloured 

Illustrations.     New  and  cheaper  edition,  post  8vo.,  cloth     .090 


Gardenhurst.    A  Novel.    By  Mrs.  Steele.    3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 
Second  edition 1 


1 1 


1 8  Books  Published  by 


£    s.    d. 
Gentlewoman,  The.     By  the  Author  of  '  Dinners  and  Dinner 

Parties.'     With  Illustrations.     Post  8vo.,  cloth     ....046 

Goblet  (H.  F.) — A  Theory  of  Sight;  or,  How  we  See  and 

What  we  See.     Demy  8vo 0100 

Griffith  Gaunt,  or  Jealousy.     By  Charles  Reade.     Crown 

8vo.,  with  S  Illustrations 050 

Hall  (Sidney) — A  Travelling  Atlas  of  the  English 
Counties.  Fifty  Maps,  coloured.  New  edition,  including 
the  railways,  demy  8vo.,  in  roan  tuck o   10     6 

Hall  (Spencer),  F.S.A. — Documents  from  Simancas  5  Relat- 
ing to  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth  1558 — 1568.  Translated 
from  the  Spanish  of  Don  Tomas  Gonzalez  ;  with  Notes  and 
an  Introduction.     Demy  8vo.,  cloth 076 

Holbein,  Life  of.     See  Wornum. 

Houdin's    (Robert) — Memoirs.     Third  edition,  crown  8vo., 

cloth 050 

The  Sharper  Detected  and  Exposed.  With  Illus- 
trations, post  8vo.,  cloth 060 

Hutchins  (James  M.) — Scenes  of  Wonder  and  Curiosity 
in  California.  With  above  100  Illustrations,  demy  8vo., 
cloth 0120 

Iceland  (A  Summer  in).  By  Dr.  Paijkull,  Professor  of  Geology 
in  the  University  of  Upsala.  Demy  8vo.,  with  Illustrations 
and  Map 0140 

Insect  World.     See  Figuier. 

International  Policy — Essays  on  the  Foreign  Relations 

of  England.     Demy  8vo.,  cloth 0160 

Jervis  (Lieut-Colonel  Jervis  White,  M.P.) — The  Rifle- 
musket.      Second  edition,  post  8vo.,  cloth 020 

Ireland  under  British  Rule.     Demy  8vo.      .     .     .     012     o 

Our  Engines  of  War,  how  we  got  to  make  them. 

Post  8vo.,  cloth       060 

The  Ionian  Islands  during  the  Present  Century. 

Post  8vo.,  cloth 036 

Kelly  (W.  K.) — Curiosities  of  Indo-European  Tradition 

and  Folk  Lore.     Post  8vo.,  cloth 086 

Landor,  The  Works  of  Walter  Savage.     2  vols.,  royal  Svo.     1     1     o 

Laura's    Pride.     By  Author   of    '  Mary   Constant.'     3   vols., 

crown  Svo 1116 
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£   s.    d. 


Lemon  (Mark) — Up  and  Down  the  London  Streets. 

With  fifty-eight  Illustrations.     Demy  8 vo.,  cloth    .     .     .     .     o  12 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.     By  J.  A.  St.  John.     2  vols., 

post  8vo.     Second  and  cheaper  edition 010 

Lord  of  All  (The).     A  Novel.     2  vols.,  crown  8vo.      ...11 

Love's  Matchless  Might.     By  H.  Hopkinson.    Crown  8vo.  .     o     9 

Lytton  (Hon.  Robt.) — "  Owen  Meredith." — Orval  ;  or,  the 
Fool  of  Time,  and  other  Imitations  and  Paraphrases. 
Crown  8vo.     (In  January) o     9 


—  Chronicles  and  Characters.     2  vols.,  crown  8vo., 

with  Portrait 14 

—  Lucile.     A  New  Edition.    Medium  8 vo.,  with  Twenty- 
four  Illustrations  by  Du  Maurier OI5 

—  A      New    and      Collective     Edition     of     Owen 
Meredith's  Poetical  Works — ■ 

Vol.  I. — Clytemnestra,  &c 06 

Vol.  II. — Lucile 06 


o 
o 


LEVER'S   (CHARLES)   WORKS. 

NEW   LIBRARY   EDITION. 

Price    6s.    per   volume,   in   post    8vo.,    green   cloth. 
With  all  the  Original  Illustrations  by  'Phiz.' 

Martins  of  Cro'  Martin.    2  vols.    With  Forty  Illustrations 
Tom  Burke  of  Ours.    2  vols.    With  Forty-four  Illustrations 
Harry  Lorrequer.     With  Twenty-two  Illustrations    .     . 
Jack  Hinton.     With  Thirty-six  Illustrations       .... 
The  Daltons.     2  vols.     With  Forty-eight  Illustrations    . 

One  of  Them.     With  Thirty  Illustrations 

Charles  O'Malley.     2  vols.     With  Forty-four  Illustrations 
The  Dodd  Family  Abroad.  2  vols.  With  Forty  Illustrations 
The  O'Donoghue.     With  Twenty-six  Illustrations  .     .     . 
Davenport  Dunn.     2  vols.     With  Forty-four  Illustrations 
Knight  of  Gwynne.    2  vols.     With  Forty-four  Illustrations 
Roland  Cashel.     2  vols.     With  Forty-four  Illustrations  . 

Barrington.     With  Twenty-six  Illustrations 

Luttrell  of  Arran.     With  Thirty-two  Illustrations  .     . 
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2o  Books  Published  by 


LEVER'S    WORKS. 
RAILWAY    EDITION. 

Post  8vo.,  boards,  2S.  :  or  cloth,  2s.  6<f.  per  volume. 

£    s.    d. 

Jack  Hinton 020 

Charles  O'Malley.     Double  vol 030 

The  Daltons.     Double  vol °3° 

Harry  Lorrequer 020 

The  Knight  of  Gwynne.     Double  vol 030 

Dodd  Family.     Double  vol 030 

Roland  Cashel.     Double  vol 030 

The  O'Donoghue 020 

Tom  Burke.     Double  vol °     3     ° 

Glencore 020 

Davenport  Dunn.     Double  vol 030 

One  of  Them 020 

Sir  Jasper  Carew o 

Maurice  Tiernay 020 

A  Day's  Ride  :  A  Life's  Romance 020 

Martins  of  Cro'  Martin.     Double  vol °     3     ° 

Barrington 020 

Luttrell  of  Arran 020 

St.  Patrick's  Eve 010 


o 


LOWEY'S    ATLAS. 

One  Hundred  Coloured  Maps,  with  a  Copious  Index,  large 

4to.,  half-bound 0120 

Luther's  Letters  to  Women.    Collected  by  Dr.  Zimmerman. 

Translated  by  Mrs.  Malcolm.     Post  Svo 050 

Lytton  (Lord) — Money.     A  Comedy.     Demy  8vo.,  sewed     .026 

Not  so  Bad  as  we  Seem.     A  Comedy.     Demy  8vo., 

sewed 026 

Richelieu;  or,  The  Conspiracy.     A  Play.      Demy 

8vo.,  sewed 026 

Lady  of  Lyons.     A  Play.     Demy  8vo.,  sewed  ...026 

Mabel's     Progress — By    the    Author    of    'Aunt    Margaret's 

Trouble.'     3  vols.,  crown  8vo 1116 

Macknight  (Thomas) — The  Life  of  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Demy  Svo., 
cloth     . 01S0 
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£  s.  J. 
Mallet  (Robert) — First  Principles  of  Observational 
Seismology  :  as  developed  in  the  Report  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  of  the  Expedition  made  into  the  Interior 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  to  investigate  the  Circumstances 
of  the  great  Earthquake  of  December,  1857.  Published  by 
the  authority  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations  in  Litho- 
graphy and  Wood.      2  vols.,  royal  8vo.,  cloth 3     3° 

Mallet  (Dr.) — Cotton  and  its  Culture.      Post  8vo.,  cloth     076 

Margie  Glyde  :  a  Sketch.    By  L.  Maling  Wynch.      2  vols., 

crown  8vo 0120 

Marstons,  The.    By  Hamilton  Aide'.     3  vols.,  crown  8vo.  .     .      1    11     6 

Martin   (Frederick) — The   Story  of  Alec  Drummond,  of 

the  17TH  Lancers.     3  vols.,  crown  8vo 1   n     6 

Mathias    (Rev.   G.   H.   D.)    M.A. — En    Avant    Messieurs  ! 

Being  a  Tutor's  Counsel  to  his  Pupils.     Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth  .066 

Melville  (G.  J.  Whyte) — The  White  Rose.     New  Edition. 

Crown  8vo 050 

Cerise.     A  Tale.     New  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  cloth.     .050 

The  Brookes  of  Bridlemere.     New  edition,  crown 

8vo.,  cloth 050 

'Bones  and  I;'  or,  The  Skeleton  at  Home.     Crown  8vo.    090 


—  Market  Harborough  ;  or,  How  Mr.  Sawyer  went  to 
the  Shires.  And  Inside  the  Bar.  New  edition,  post  8vo., 
boards,  2s.  ;  cloth o 


cloth 


Tilbury  Nogo.     New  edition,  post  8vo.,  boards,  2s. 


Meredith    (Owen) — Poems.     Collective  edition.     Fcap  8vo., 

cloth,  2  vols each     o     6 

■  The  Ring  of  Amasis.     From  the  Papers  of  a  German 

Physician.     2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  cloth 1      1 

Lucile.    A  Poem.    With  24  Illustrations  by  Du  Maurier     o   15 

Serbski  Pesme  ;  or,  National  Songs  of  Servia.     Fcap. 


8vo.,  cloth 040 

Meredith  (George) — Shaving  of  Shagpat.     Post  8vo.,  cloth  050 

Modern  Love.     Fcap.  Svo.,  cloth 060 

Emilia  in  England.     3  vols.,  post  8vo.,  cloth  .     .     .  in     6 

The  Ordeal    of  Richard    Feverel.     3  vols.,  post 

8vo.,  cloth in     6 

Vittoria.     A  Novel.     3  vols.,  post  8vo.,  cloth   ...  1   n     6 


2  2  Books  Published  by 


£    s.    d. 

MOLESWORTH  (W.  N.) — HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORM  BlLL  OF  1832. 

Second  edition,  demy  8vo.,  cloth 0106 

Monkhouse  (W.  C.) — A  Question  of  Honour.  3  vols.,  cr.  8vo.     1   1 1     6 

Morlev  (Henry) — English  Writers,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Present  Time.  To  be  completed  in  3 
vols.  Demy  8vo.  Vol.  I.  Part  1.  The  Celts  and 
Anglo-Saxons.  With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Four 
Periods  of  English  Literature.     Cloth 0120 

English     Writers,    from     the    Earliest     Period 

to  the  Present  Time.      Vol.  I.      Part  2.     From  the 
Conquest  to  Chaucer.     Cloth 0100 

***  Each  Part  is  indexed  separately.  The  two  Parts  complete  the  account 
of  English  Literature  during  the  Period  of  the  Formation  of  the  Language, 
or  of  The  Writers  before  Chaucer. 

Vol.  II.     Part  1.    From  Chaucer  to  Dunbar.    Cloth     o  12     o 

Tables  of  English  Literature.     To  be  completed 

in  Three  Parts.      Royal  4to.     Part  I.,  containing  Three 

Charts.     {Ready) 016 

*#*  The  Charts  sold  separately,  price  6d.  each. 

Never  Forgotten.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald.  Crown  8vo.  Fron- 
tispiece      050 

No  Man's  Friend.     By  F.  W.  Robinson.     3  vols.,  crown  8vo.     1   1 1     6 

Norway:  its  People,  Products,  and  Institutions.    By  Rev. 

J.  Bowden.     Crown  8vo 076 

Not  too  Late.      By  the  Author  of  '  Only  George.'     2  vols., 

crown  8vo.     Second  Edition tio 

Ocean  World,  The.     See  Figuier. 

Oglethorpe,  A  Memoir  of.      By  R.  Wright.      Crown  8vo., 

with  Map 0106 

O'Neil    (Henry),  A.R.A. — Two  Thousand  Years    Hence. 

With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette.     Crown  Svo 090 

Only  George  :    a  Story.      Crown   Svo.,  Frontispiece.     Third 

edition 050 

Ouida — Idalia.     A  Love  Story.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth  ....050 

Chandos.     Crown  Svo.,  Frontispiece 050 

Under  Two  Flags.     Crown  Svo 050 

Cecil  Castlemaine's  Gage.  Crown  Svo.,  Frontis- 
piece     0S0 

Tricotrin  :   the  Story  of  a  Waif  and  Stray.     3  vols., 

crown  Svo 1116 
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£   s.    d. 
Pritchard  (W.  T.) — Polynesian  Reminiscences  ;  or,  Life  in 
the  South  Pacific  Islands.    With  Illustrations,  and  a  Preface 
by  Dr.  Seemann.     Demy  8vo.,  cloth 0160 

Private  Life  of  the  Old  Northmen.  By  R.  Keyser,  Pro- 
fessor in  History  at  the  Royal  University,  Christiania. 
Crown  8vo 046 

Raleigh,  Life  of  Sir  Walter.  By  J.  A.  St.  John.  New- 
edition,  1  vol.,  post  8vo 0106 

Reade  (Charles) — Griffith  Gaunt,  or  Jealousy.    A  Novel. 

Crown  8vo.,  with  6  Illustrations 050 

Recollections  of  the  Life  of  D'Azeglio.     See  D'Azeglio. 

Redgrave  (Richard) — Manual  and  Catechism  on  Colour. 

241110.,  cloth 009 

Ridge   (Dr.  Benjamin) — Ourselves,  Our   Food,   and    Our 

Physic.     Ninth  edition,  fcap.  8vo.,  cloth 016 

Rimmel  (Eugene) — The  Book  of  Perfumes.    Fourth  edition, 

with  Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  post  8vo.,  cloth  ....050 

Roba   di    Roma.     By  W.  W.  Story.     Fifth  Edition.     2  vols., 

crown  8vo 0120 

Robinson  (F.  W.) — No  Man's  Friend.     3  vols,  crown  8vo.  .     1   1 1     6 

Poor  Humanity.     3  vols.,  crown  8vo 1   11     6 

Robinson  (J.  C.) — Italian  Sculpture  Collections  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue, 
comprising  an  Account  of  the  Acquisitions  from  the  Gigli 
and  Campana  Collections.  Illustrated  with  Twenty  Engrav- 
ings. By  authority  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.     Royal  8vo.,  cloth 076 

South  Kensington   Museum.      Italian  Sculptures  of 


the  Middle  Ages  and  Period  of  the  Revival  of  Art.  A 
Series  of  Fifty  Photographs  of  Works  in  the  above  Section 
of  the  Museum.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  J.  C. 
Robinson,  F.S.A.  The  Photographs  executed  by  C. 
Thurston  Thompson.  Published  by  Authority  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council 

on  Education.     Royal  8vo.,  cloth 660 

Separate  Plates,  $s.  each. 

Romance  of  a  Garret.    By  S.  Whiting.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo.    .110 
Sabina.     By  Lady  Wood.     3  vols.,  crown  8  vo.,  second  edition,     in     6 


2a  Books  Published  by 

£    s- 

Sayer  (Frederic)— The  History  of  Gibraltar,  and  of  its 
Political  Relation  to  Events  in  Europe.  With  Original 
Letters  from  Sir  George  Eliott,  Admiral  Collingwood,  and 
Lord  Nelson.  Second  Edition,  with  Illustrations, demy  8vo., 
cloth °  T4 

SciOGRAPHY;  or,  Radial  Projection  of  Shadows.  By  R.  Camp- 
bell Puckett,  Ph.D.,  Head  Master  of  the  Bath  School  of 
Art.     Crown  8vo °     5 

Scrutator — Practical  Lessons  on  Hunting  and  Sporting. 

Post  8vo.,  cloth 09 

Shaftesbury  (Earl  of)— Speeches  upon  Subjects  having  re- 
lation  CHIEFLY   TO   THE   CLAIMS    AND    INTERESTS   OF  THE 

Labouring  Class.     With  a  Preface.     Crown  8vo.   ...08 
Shakespeare.     See  Dyce,  Craik. 
The  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce's  Edition  of  the  Works 

of.     9  vols.,  demy  8vo 4     4 

A  Glossary  to  the  Works  of.      Compiled   by   the 

Rev.  A.  Dyce.     Demy 012 

%.*  This  forms  Vol.  9  of  the  above  edition,  and  may 
be  had  separately. 

Sharpe's  Atlas.  Comprising  Fifty-four  Maps  from  the  most 
recent  Authorities,  with  a  Copious  Consulting  Index.  In  a 
large  folio  volume.  Half-morocco,  gilt  back  and  edges, 
plain 1    16 

With  the  Maps  Coloured 22 

Sharpe's  Student's  Atlas.  With  a  Copious  Index,  Twenty- 
six  Coloured  Maps,  folio,  half-bound 11 

Simpson  (J.  Palgrave),  M.A. — Carl  Maria  Von  Weber  : 
The  Life  of  an  Artist.  From  the  German  of  his  son,  Baron 
Max  Maria  Von  Weber.     2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  cloth      ...12 

Smith  (Albert) — Wild  Oats   and    Dead  Leaves.      Second 

edition,  crown  8vo.,  cloth 05 

Social  Science,  Sessional  Papers  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Promotion  of.     Demy  8vo.,  cloth  ..07 

Sporting  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  another  Tom  Smith. 

With  Illustrations.     Post  8vo.,  cloth o     S 

Steinmetz  (A.) — Romance  of  Duelling.    2  vols.,  post  8vo.  .     1     1 

Stepney  (Lieut. -Col.  Stepney  Cowell) — Leaves  from  the 
Diary  of  an  Officer  during  the  Peninsular  War. 
Fcap.,  cloth o     5 

Story    (W.   W.) — Roba  di  Roma.     Fifth   edition,  in  2  vols., 

crown  8vo.,  cloth 012 
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£   '■    d. 
Story  (W.  W.) — The  Proportions  of  the  Human  Frame,  ac- 
cording to  a  New  Canon.     Super-royal  8vo.,  with  Plates      010     o 

Studies    in    Conduct.      Short    Essays    from   the    'Saturday 

Review.'     Post  8v.o.,.  cloth 076 

Studies  of  a  Wandering  Observer.    By  W.  W.  Ireland,  M.D. 

Crown  8vo. 090 

Success  :  a  Novel.     By  G.  Prole.     3  vols.,  crown  8vo.    .     .     .     in     6 

Tainsh  (E.  C.) — A  Study  of  the  Works  of  Alfred  Tenny- 
son, D.C.L.,  Poet  Laureate.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.     060 

Talent  and  Tact.     A  Story.     By  Arthur  Ringwood.   2  vols., 

crown  8vo.      .     .     ...     .     .     .     .     . 1      1      o 

Tannhauser.      A  Poem.       By  Neville   Temple   and    Edward 

Trevor.     Fourth  edition,  fcap.,  cloth 036 

Taylor  (Henry) — Plays  and  Poems.  New  and  complete 
edition,  3  vols.,  fcap.  8vo.,  cloth.     (Sold  separately.) 

Philip  van  Artevelde.       Fcap.  8vo.     Eighth  edition     050 

Edwin  the  Fair,  and  Isaac  Comnenus.     Fcap.  8vo. 

Fifth  edition ......050 

A  Sicilian  Summer,  St.  Clement's  Eve,  &c.     Fcap. 

8vo.     A  new  edition 050 

Tommy  Try,  and  What  He  Did  in  Science.  A  Book  for 
Boys.  By  C.  O.  Groom-Napier.  Crown  8vo.,  with  46  Il- 
lustrations     060 

Tonic  Bitters.     By  Legh  Knight.     2  vols.,  crown  8vo.       .     .     1     1     o 

TROLLOPE'S  (ANTHONY)  WORKS. 

The  Belton  Estate.     Post  8vo.,  cloth 050 

Can  You  Forgive  Her  ?     With  Forty  Illustrations,  demy 

8vo.,  cloth.     .     .' '.'.'.     .     012     o 

Miss  Mackenzie.     Post  8vo.,  cloth 050 

Orley  Farm.    With  Thirty-nine  Illustrations  by  J.  E.  Millais. 

Demy  8vo.,  cloth 0120 

North  America.     Fifth  and  cheaper  edition,  post  8vo.,  cloth     060 

Rachel  Ray.  Seventh  and  cheaper  edition.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  J.  E.  Millais.     Fcap.  8vo.,  boards 020 

Tales  of  all  Countries.  First  and  Second  Series.  New 
and  cheaper  edition.  With  Illustration  by  Marcus  Stone. 
Post  8vo.,  boards 020 

Dr.  Thorne.     New  edition,  fcap.  8vo.,  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth    .026 

The  Bertrams.     Sixth  edition,  fcap.  8vo.,  boards  ....020 


26  Books  Published  by 

~  77  £    s-    d- 

West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main.     Sixth  edition,  post 

8vo.,  cloth 050 

The  Kellys  and  the  O'Kellys.     Fifth  edition,  fcap.  8vo., 

boards,  2s.  ;  cloth 026 

The   Macdermots  of  Ballycloran.       New  edition,  fcap. 

8vo.,  boards 020 

Castle  Richmond.     Fourth  edition,  fcap.  8vo.,  boards    ..020 

Hunting  Sketches.     Crown  8vo.,  bevelled  cloth  ....036 

Travelling  Sketches.     Crown  8vo.,  bevelled  cloth   ...036 

Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.      Crown   8vo., 

bevelled  cloth 036 

Trollope  (Thomas  Adolphus) — Leonora  Casaloni.    2  vols., 

crown  8vo 1     10 

A  History  of  the   Commonwealth  of  Florence. 

From  the  Earliest  Independence  of  the  Commune  to  the 

Fall  of  the  Republic  in  1 53 1.     4  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  cloth    .300 

Lindisfarn  Chase.    New  edition,  fcap.  8vo., boards,  2s.; 

cloth 026 

Beppo  the  Conscript.     With  Frontispiece.     New  and 

cheap  edition,  fcap.  8vo.,  boards 020 

Giulio  Malatesta.     A  Novel.    Fcap.  8vo.,  boards      .020 

Marietta.     Third  edition,  fcap.  8vo.,  boards      ...020 

La  Beat  a.     New  edition.     Fcap.  8vo.,  boards     ...020 

Paul   the    Pope    and  Paul   the   Friar.       With    a 

Portrait.     Post  8vo.,  cloth 0120 

—  Filippo  Strozzi.     A  Biography.     Post  8vo.,  cloth  .     .     012     o 

Girlhood  of  Catherine   de'   Medici.       Post  Svo., 

cloth 0106 

—  Decade  of  Italian  Women.    With  Portraits.    2  vols., 

post  8vo.,  cloth 120 

■ —  Gemma.     A  Novel.     3  vols.,  post  8  vo.,  cloth  .     .     .     .  in  6 

—  Artingale  Castle.     3  vols.,  crown  8vo 1   n  6 

■ —  The  Dream  Numbers.     3  vols.,  crown  Svo.     .     .     .  1   1 1  6 

True  to  the  Life.     A  Novel.     3  vols.,  crown  Svo 1   11  6 

Turnor  (Hatton) — Astra  Casta.  Experiments  and  Adven- 
tures in  the  Atmosphere.  With  upwards  of  100  Engravings 
and  Photo-zinco-graphic  Plates  produced  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  R.E.  Second  edition, 
royal  4to.,  cloth 1150 
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Two  Thousand  Years  Hence.      By  Henry   O'Neil,   A.R.A. 

Crown  8vo.,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  J.  Gilbert  .090 

Underground  Life  ;  or,  Mines  and  Miners.  By  L.  Simonin. 
Translated,  Adapted  to  the  Present  State  of  British  Mining, 
and  Edited,  by  H.  W.  Bristowe,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  &c.  Imperial  8vo.,  with  160  Engravings  on  Wood, 
20  Maps  Geologically  Coloured,  and  10  Plates  of  Metals 
and  Minerals  printed  in  Chromo-lithography.  Roxburgh 
binding 220 

Vegetable  World.     See  Figuier. 

Vincent  (Sir  F.) — On  the  Brink.     3  vols.,  crown  8  vo.  .     .     .     in     6 

Voltaire,  Life  of.     See  Espinasse. 

Weber — Life  of  Carl  Maria  Von  Weber,  the  Composer. 

By  Herr  Von  Weber.     2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  cloth     ....120 

Whist  Player  (The).     By   Colonel   Blyth.     With    Coloured 

Plates  of  '  Hands.'     Third  edition,  imperial  i6mo.,  cloth     .050 

White  (Walter) — Eastern  England.     From  the  Thames  to 

the  Humber.     2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  cloth o  18     o 

Month    in  Yorkshire.     Fourth  edition,  with  a  Map, 

post  8vo.,  cloth 040 

Londoner's    Walk    to    the  Land's    End.      Second 

edition,  with  Four  Maps,  post  8vo.,  cloth 040 

Williams  (B.  S.) — Hints  on  the  Cultivation  of  British 

and  Exotic  Ferns  and  Lycopodiums.     Post  8vo.,  cloth     036 

Orchid-Grower's  Manual.  With  a  Coloured  Fron- 
tispiece.    Second  edition,  post  8vo.,  cloth 050 

World  before  the  Deluge.     See  Figuier,  L. 

Wornum  (R.N.) — The  Epochs  of  Painting.  A  Biographical 
and  Critical  Essay  on  Painting  and  Painters  of  all  Times 
and  many  Places.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.,  cloth 100 

The  Life  of  Holbein.  With  Portrait  and  34  Illus- 
trations.    Imperial  8vo.,  cloth 1116 

Characteristics  of  Styles.     With  many  Illustrations. 

Second  edition,  royal  8vo.,  cloth 080 

Wright  (R.) — The  Life  of  General  Wolfe.      Demy  8vo., 

cloth 0160 

Memoir  of  Gen.  James  Oglethorpe.     Crown  8vo., 

with  Map o  10     6 

'  Xavier  and  I.'     By  Frederica  Richardson.     Crown  Svo.     ..076 


2S  Books  Published  by 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

£    s.     d. 
Issued  uiukr  the  Authority  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington. 

The  Characteristics  of  Styles;  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  History  of  Ornamental  Art.  By  Ralph  N. 
Wornum.  Second  edition,  in  royal  8vo.,  cloth,  with  very 
many  Illustrations 080 

Burchett's  Linear  Perspective.       Seventh    edition,   post 

8vo.,  cloth,  with  Illustrations 070 

Burchett's  Practical  Geometry.    Tenth  edition,  post  8vo., 

cloth 050 

Burchett's    Definitions    of    Geometry.      Third   edition, 

241110.,  sewed 005 

Dyce's  Elementary  Outlines  of  Ornament.    Fifty  Plates, 

small  folio,  sewed 050 

Text  to  Dyce's  Drawing  Book.     Foolscap  8vo.      ...006 

Redgrave's  Manual  and  Catechism  on  Colour.    Second 

edition,  241110.,  sewed 009 

Redgrave  on  the  Necessity  of  Principles  in  Teaching 

Design.     Foolscap  8vo.,  sewed 006 

A  Diagram  to  Illustrate  the   Harmonious   Relations 

of  Colour.     Small  folio 009 

Principles  of  Decorative  Art.     Folio,  sewed     ....010 

Lindley's  Symmetry  of  Vegetation.     8vo.,  sewed   ...010 

Robinson's   Lectures  on  the   Museum.       Foolscap   Svo., 

sewed 006 

An   Alphabet   of   Colour.      Reduced  from   the  works  of 

Field,  Hay,  Chevreuil.     4to.,  sewed 030 

Directions  for  Introducing  Elementary  Drawing  in 
Schools  and  among  Workmen.  Published  at  the  Request 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.     Small  4to.,  cloth 046 

Illustrations  to  be  Employed  in  the  Practical  Lessons 
on  Botany.  Adapted  to  all  classes.  Prepared  for  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow. 
With  Illustrations,  post  8vo.,  sewed 006 

Elementary  Drawing  Copy-Books,  for  the  use  of  Children 
from  four  years  old  and  upwards,  in  Schools  and  Families. 
Compiled  by  a  Student  certificated  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  as  an  Art  Teacher.  Seven  Books  in  4to., 
sewed  : — 

Book       T.  Letters 008 

„         II.   Ditto 008 


s. 

d. 

o 

8 

o 

8 

o 

8 

o 

8 

o 

8 

4 

6 

6 

o 
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Book   III.  Geometrical  and  Ornamental  Forms     .     .     .  o 

,,       IV.  Objects  fc o 

„         V.  Leaves o 

„       VI.  Birds,  Animals,  &c o 

„     VII.  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Sprays o 

*,.*  Or  in  sets  of  Seven  Books o 

Elements  of  Geometrical  Drawing.      (See  Bradley,  T.)  o 

LIST    OF   EXAMPLES,  ETC. 

Approved  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  supplied  to  National  and 
other  Public  Schools,  Institutions,  &-r. 

Letters  AOS 030 

Simpson's  Twelve  Plates  of  Outlines  for  Pencil  Drawing  ...030 

on  canvas 070 

— — —  reduced 016 

Rickson's  Elementary  Freehand  Copies.     Oblong  4to.      ...026 

De  la  Rue's  Free-hand  Outlines  of  Common  Things,  48  subjects  050 

Familiar  Objects- 009 

Diagram  of  Colour 009 

mounted 016 

Specimens  of  the  Drawing-board,  T-square,  Compasses,  Books 
on  Geometry  and  Colour,  Case  of  Pencils  and  Colour-box 

awarded  to  Students  in  Parish  Schools o  13     6 

De  la  Rue's  Outlines  of  Animals 010 

Dyce's  Elementary  Outlines  of  Ornament,  50  Plates,  mounted    .  o   18     o 

The  Same,  unmounted,  sewed 050 

Selection  of  15  Plates  from  the  above,  mounted 066 

Weitbricht's    Outlines   of  Ornament,   reproduced   by  Herman, 

12  Plates,  mounted 086 

The  Same,  unmounted 020 

Morghen's    Outlines   of    the    Human    Figure,    reproduced   by 

Herman,  20  Plates,  mounted 0150 

The  Same,  unmounted °     3     4 

One  Set  of  4  Plates,  Outlines  of  Tarsia,  from  Gruner,  mounted, 

171J  in.  by  22  in.,  8  in.  by  18^  in 036 

The  Same,  unmounted 007 

Albertolli's  Foliage.  4  Plates,  mounted,  20  in.  by  S  in o     3     6 

Outline  of  Trajan  Frieze,  mounted 010 

Wallis's  Drawing-book,  sewed °     3     6 

mounted 080 


30  Books  Published  by 


£    s.    J. 

Outline  Drawings  of  Flowers,  8  sheets,  mounted 036 

Elementary  Drawing  Copy  Books.       For  the  .use  of  Children 

from  four  years  old  and  upwards,  in  Schools  and  Families. 

7  books,  at  So7,  each,  or  4$-.  60J.  per  set. 

Renaissance  Rosette,  mounted 009 

Doric  Frieze,  mounted 012 

The  Same,  unmounted 004 

Ornament  from  a  Greek  Frieze,  mounted 009 

Four  Plates  of  Flowers,  shaded : — 

Virginian  Creeper 009 

mounted 020 

White  Grapes 009 

mounted 020 

Burdock 004 

mounted 012 

Poppy 004 

mounted 012 

Course  of  Design.     By  Charles  Bargue.     20  selected  sheets       .200 
Selected  Examples  of  Machines  in  Wood  and  Iron,  60  sheets    -35° 

Column  from  the  Vatican 010 

mounted 020 

Early  English  Capital 004 

mounted 010 

Engineer  and  Machinist's  Drawing  Book,  7 1  Plates 1   1 2     o 

mounted  on  mill-board,  1 5  in.  by  1 2  in 3     4     o 

Redgrave's  Manual  and  Catechism  on  Colour  (2nd  edition),  36 

pages 009 

A  Box  of  Models  for  Parochial  Schools 140 

A  Stand  with  a  Universal  Joint,  to  show  the  Solid  Models,  &c. .  1   1  o     o 

One  Wire  Quadrangle,  with  a  Circle  and  Cross  within  it,  and 
one  Straight  Wire.  One  Solid  Cube.  One  Skeleton  Wire 
Cube.      One  Sphere.     One  Cone.     One  Cylinder.      One 

Hexagonal  Prism 220 

Skeleton  Cube  in  Wood 036 

Three   Objects  of  Form  in   Pottery    (Minton's) — Indian  Jar ; 

Celadon  Jar;  Bottle 0139 

Five  selected  Vases  in  Majolica  Ware  (Minton's) 226 

Three  selected  Vases  in  Earthenware  (Wedgwood's)     .     .     .     .  015     6 

Robinson's  Manual  for  teaching  Elementary  Drawing  ....008 
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Burchett's  Practical  Geometry 050 

Perspective 070 

Definitions  of  Geometry 005 

De  la  Rue's  Elementary  Drawing,  oblong,  sewed 014 

Davidson's  Elementary  Drawing,  8vo.,  cloth 030 

Redgrave  on  the  Necessity  of  Principles  in  teaching  Design       .006 

Principles  of  Decorative  Art 010 

Architectural  Studies.     By  J.  H.  Tripon.     20  plates    ....  1   13     4 

Laxton's  Examples  of  Building  Construction.     First  Division    .  010     o 

Second  Division 0100 

Text  to  Dyce's  Drawing  Book 006 

Linear  Drawing  Copies  for  the  Earliest  Instruction,  comprising 
upwards  of  Two  Hundred  Subjects,  on  Twenty-four  sheets, 
mounted  on  thick  pasteboard,  in  a  portfolio 056 

Easy  Drawing  Copies  for  Beginners 066 

Examples  for  First  Practice  in  Free-hand  Outline   Drawing,  by 

Walter  Smith 020 

Smith's  Elements  of  Geometry,  First  Grade,  Parts  1  and  2,  each 
is. 

First  Grade  Practical  Geometry,  by  John  Kennedy 006 

First  Grade  Free-hand  Drawing  Book,  by  John  Kennedy.     ..016 

Physiological  Diagrams,  illustrating  Human  Physiology,  in  Nine 
sheets,  life  size,  and  coloured  from  nature.  Prepared  under 
the  direction  of  John  Marshall,  M.R.C.S.     Each  sheet  .     .     o  12     6 

mounted  on  canvas  and  rollers,  and    varnished,  each 

sheet 1     10 

Diagrams  illustrative  of  the  Classification  of  Animals,  for  teaching 

Geology  in  Schools.    By  Robert  Patterson.     Ten  sheets     .     215     o 

mounted  on  canvas  and  rollers 486 

Diagrams  illustrative  of  a  Practical  Method  of  teaching  Botany 
in  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Henslow,  F.L.S.  In 
Nine  sheets 296 

Astronomical  Diagrams,  prepared  for  the  Committee  of  Council 
of  Education.  By  John  Dreed,  Ph.  Dr.,  F.R.A.S.  In 
Twelve  sheets 360 

Diagrams  of  Extinct  Animals.       By  B.  Waterhouse  Hawkins, 

F.C.S.,  F.L.S.     In  Tinted  Lithography.     Six  sheets       .     .     113     o 

Mechanical   Diagrams,  62^  in.  by  47  in.,  mounted  on  canvas 

and  rollers,  each 0166 

Six  Sheets,  consisting  of  Pump,  Hydraulic  Press,  Water-wheel, 
Turbine,  Locomotive  Engine,  Stationary  Engine. 


Just  Published,  price  1 2 s.  cloth, 

THE    TENTH    VOLUME 


OF  THE 


FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW 


\T 


EDITED    BY 

JOHN    MORLEY. 


The  object  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  is  to  become  an 
organ  for  the  unbiassed  expression  of  many  and  various  minds  on 
topics  of  general  interest  in  Politics,  Literature,  Philosophy,  Science, 
and  Art.  Each  contribution  will  have  the  gravity  of  an  avowed 
responsibility.  Each  contributor,  in  giving  his  name,  not  only 
gives  an  earnest  of  his  sincerity,  but  is  allowed  the  privilege  of 
perfect  freedom  of  opinion,  unbiassed  by  the  opinions  of  the  Editor 
or  of  fellow-contributors. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  is  published  on  the  1st  of  every 
month  (the  issue  on  the  15th  being  suspended),  price  Two  Shillings, 
and  a  Volume  is  completed  every  Six  months. 


The  following  are  amongst 

George  Henry  Lewes. 
Walter  Bagehot. 
Frederic  Harrison. 
Professor  Beesly. 
Professor  Henry  Morley. 
Professor  Tyndall. 
Professor  Huxley. 
Frederic  Seebohm. 
Edward  A.  Freeman. 
A.  Gallenga. 
William  Morris. 
A.  C.  Swinburne. 
Rev.  G.  W.  Cox. 


the  Contributors : — 

Rev.  P.  W.  Clayden. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar. 
Rev.  T.  Fowler. 
Rev.  W.  Kirkus. 
Herman  Merivale. 
James  Godkin. 
Moncure  D.  Conway. 
Dr.  Rowland  Williams. 
E.  B.  Tylor. 
R.  H.  Patterson. 
J.  Hutchison  Stirling. 
The  Editor. 
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